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FOR PLEASANT MOMENTS—Here's your party! 

Yes, sir. You want the Perfect Mixer, sir... 

A whiskey with a flavor that’s Particularly Magnificent, sir... 
A blend of extra mildness and superlatively good taste. «« 

A flavor that wears well, and a flower to wear beautifully ... 


Yes. sir! Right, sir! PM and gardenias—right away!” 
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National Distillers Products Corporation. New York, N. Y. 


Blended Whiskey. 86 Proof. 70% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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THE STAG 
Model 6870 
Hand Sewn Vamp 


Out-ot-this-world 


SMARTNESS 


There’s pace-setting smartness in 
every feature of these moccasin 
type Portage Shoes. Hand-sewn 
vamp in distinctive natural tan 
leather with Riobrown trim. Sharp 
looking Ghillie tie, bold stitching, 
rugged notched welt, and ribbed 
super-decker leather soles... all 
pack plenty of style punch! Famous 
Boulevard quality assures you extra 
values in all-around shoe satisfaction, 


PORTAGE SHOE MIG. CO. 
Division of Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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No Bums ALLOWED 


Sirs: I have just finished reading a story 
in your fine magazine, titled What's a Good 
Day to Give Money Away? (Jan.) and I was 
touched by it. Please, will you be so kind 
as to give me the address of the good Sa- 
maritan of that story, Joe Bonavita, who 
owns the saloon in Brooklyn? 

As vice-president of the organization called 


| Hoboes of America with a membership of 


2,000,000, I would like to bestow a card upon 
him as honorary member in the highest 
degree. I was asked by Mr. Jeff Davis, King 
of Hoboes and president of our organization, 
to do this. We need more men like Mr. 
Bonavita in this country. He is a man who 
has tasted poverty and hardships and the 
bitter essence of life. I have had twelve years 
on the road. I was not a bum but a hobo. 
I had the wanderlust disease, which could 
be cured only by traveling, but I always 
worked wherever I could find work. All our 
members are migratory workers and not 
bums, although we hoboes have a soft spot 
in our hearts for the bums. 
—Ray Martin, Vice-Pres., 
Hoboes of America, Covington, Ky. 


Vice-President Martin’s letter has been 
forwarded to Mr. Bonavita,—Eds. 


LeEt’s Cook ANNABEL’s GOOSE CLUB 


Sirs: My disgust at Russell Annabel’s story, 
Goose Heaven (Jan.) forced me to write this. 
It is indeed a shame that the killing of geese 
and other waterfowl for food and feathers 
by the Eskimos is affecting Mr. Annabel’s 
hunting prospects. Perhaps it would be sa- 
gacious to offer a bounty on Eskimos who 
dare to kill for food. 

May his trigger finger wither and his guns 
turn to rust. 

—John C. McLaughlin, Duluth, Minn, 


Sirs: . . . that’s a batch of hogwash by 
Annabel. He wants to stop the Eskimos from 
killing ducks and geese so the potbellies with 
more money than brains can be so-called 
sportsman. Doesn’t he realize that the Eski- 
mos were up here killing ducks and geese 
long before we stole the country from them 
and the Indians? If he wants to increase the 
waterfowl population why doesn’t he hunt 
with.a gun instead of a cannon? I don’t know 
him but I'll bet he’s one of the biggest game 
hogs there is. 

So the Eskimos killed 4,000 geese at one 
time? I doubt that very much. If they did, 
they didn’t let them spoil like lots of sports- 
men I have seen. Sure they might feed some 


to their dogs. Dogs haye to eat, too, and they 
have to have dogs to live in this country. 
Another thing: He calls Jim Anghook a 
blubber-faced savage right at the start. That 
shows that he thinks he’s superior to the 
Eskimos. I have $500 that says any Eskimo in 
Alaska is a better man than Annabel. 

It’s been 20° below zero all day but I've 
been boiling ever since I read that crazy 
story. 

—Elder Lebert, Fairbanks, Alaska 


Our interpretation of the story was that 
Mr. Annabel realizes the Eskimo is entitled 
to his share of game for food, but that there 
is needless slaughter of young birds and 
destruction of eggs which should be regu- 
lated by game laws.—Eds. 


Tue BarrepD Boys 


Sirs: I read in January TRUELY Yours the 
plight of J. E. Simmons who couldn’t get 
service in a Colorado Springs hotel bar. 
Well, I was in Indianapolis one hot day 
of 1946. I stepped into a well-known hotel’s 
bar and ordered a bottle of beer. The bar- 
tender said he couldn’t serve me with sus- 
penders on. I took off the suspenders and 
put them out of sight and again asked for 
a bottle of beer; still he refused. Men were 
sitting on the stools with their shirt tails 
out and collars wilted from the heat, all 
drinking beer. 

I had on a fresh white shirt, pressed slacks 
and well-polished shoes. Indiana was built 
by men wearing suspenders and leather hob- 
nail boots. 

—E. G. McMillen, Easton, Pa. 


WALLPAPER For THE Boys 


Sirs: Get your magazine every month and 
I enjoy it very much. It may sound funny 
coming from a “ground-pounder,” but I like 
the sea stories best of all. Alas, what did you 
do with the Petty Girl, you scoundrels? 
There is just one thing I'd like to see more 
of, and that is pin-up girls. The barracks we 
live in here (as at almost any Army post) 
have no wallpaper and they make a yery 
pleasing substitute. 
—T/S Homer R. Harr, 
Ft. Richardson, Alaska 


Tue Hermit’s LAMENT 


Sirs: What the country needs is a story 
{ am ready to write for you now, entitled 
All You Need to Know About Women in 
4,326 words—maybe less if you want just 
the essentials. It will play hob with marriage 


With hair like 
this, you'll hear: 


‘hello 
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50 seconds to massage —Feel that tingle! 
That’s the alcohol in Vitalis stimulating your 
scalp. Different from those dressings that 
contain nothing but oil! 


Won't dry your hair —The alcohol disap- 
pears, leaving a fine, protective film of pure 
vegetable oils evenly distributed over hair 
and scalp. 


Conditions your scalp — Routs loose dan- 
druff, helps check excessive falling hair. 


10 seconds to comb—Man, what grooming! 
What a natural lustre! And no greasy look— 
Vitalis contains no mineral oil. Get Vitalis 
...any drug counter or barber shop. 


Product of 
Bristol-Myers 


“60-Second Workout” 
Stimulates Acabp..ph thatr handsome 


“Worked Best with his 
Feet in Ice Water...” 


400 East 52nd Street 
New York City 
December 19, 1947 
EDGEWORTH 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Dear Edgeworth: 

They say that every artist has a favorite mood 
in which his best ideas are born. Shelly wrote 
easiest while toasting himself in the sun. Mozart 
composed more readily after a full dinner. Shiller 
worked best with his feet in ice water. 

As an artist who specializes in painting portraits 
of beautiful American women, including endless 
Cover Girls, | must confess that | work best—not 
with my feet in a tub of ice water—but with a 
pipe in my mouth (filled with Edgeworth, of 
course). 

May | compliment you on a wonderful pipe 
tobacco. | am a devoted and loyal user. 

Yours very sincerely, 
BRADSHAW CRANDELL 


What is it about Edgeworth that would prompt 
a great portrait painter to sit down and write 
a letter praising its quality. Smoke a pipeful 
today—and you, too, may learn the secret. Edge- 
worth is America’s Finest Pipe Tobacco. 


Edgeworth Is sold 
in durable Seal- 
Pak Pocket Pouch. 
Insert finger to 
break seal and 
open pouch. 


Pouch Is heat sealed, moisture 
proof, keeps tobacco factory 
fresh. Easy to fill pipe. Pre- 
vents spliling. 


Pipe Tobacco is packed 


-Pak Pocket Pouch 
moisture proof 


America’s Finest 
in the Seal 
1. Heat sealed, SS 
s flavor e 
. wen around designs 
" Folds smaller = used 
; ocket bulge 
é Tr Acta! handy to carry 
7. Moisture guard lining 
8. Easy to fill ee 
: illing 
nS Proversa’e Finest pocket package 


license revenues but will spare a lot of good 
men the misery that was mine in 21 years 
of dodging females and 6 months trying 
to break and gentle one to the halter. You 
can run it under a nom de guerre, as us 
authors say; I’m not afraid of my wife but 
one of her uncles is a justice of the peace 
and I hate courtroom scenes. 

I never knew a woman could talk so much 
in my life. And say so little. Double-hinged 
jaws, tongue tied in the middle. Now I know 
why she was a grass widow. When we were 
sparkin’ and I was a self-respecting practic- 
ing hermit, she hardly ever said much (found 
out later she had loose uppers)—just let me 
tell a few things about myself, another ex- 
ample of when to cut out your own. tongue. 

You know, she kept nagging till she got 
me going to church and prayer meetings, 
which is maybe all right if you don’t overdo 
it. But I never shaved on Sunday and always 


saved my blue serge for funerals, barbecues 
and hangings ... and she’s prejudiced against 
the shoutin’ and hollerin’ preachers . . . 
gets madder’n a wet hen if I go to sleep, 
especially when I snore. If she invites that 
bluenose preacher for chicken dinner again, 
can’t I get a divorce on some grounds or 
other? Can’t afford Reno since she quit her 
job. 

The way the gals have the game rigged 
since they quit wearing bustles and bloomers, 
men have got about the same chance as fat 
gobblers in November—unless they can read 
my expozay on women before it’s too late, 
say about age 10 to 13. Let me know. I meet 
the mailman every a.m. and keep True hid 
under a bunch of shirts and overalls that 
need patching and buttons sewed on. 
—Jim (The Hermit) Potter, Butte, Mont. 


Masu Notes Dept. 


Sirs: Left the gate wide open, didn’t you, 
for the two-legged cattle when you said “Tell 
it to True” (which I noticed another maga- 
zine copying quick like a rabbit). Often do 
I wonder about the odd people who write 
in and eat you out for the tiny errors they 
find with microscopes. You editors are only 
about 98 per cent perfect. When you do 
stub a toe you’re 100 per cent—you prac- 
tically break a leg, so you might remember 
this quotation from the widow at the bronc 
buster’s funeral: “Seems he always had to 
be dead right or dead wrong. Will didn’t 
get them bowlegs straddlin’ any fences.” 

—Damon Hunt, Denver, Colo. 


Sirs: I wholeheartedly agree with Mrs. 
Elmer Dunlap (Jan, TRuELy Yours). Why 
don’t you put just one story in each issue 
that.we women could read? I like TruE as 
well as any man except that they scare me 


so I feel rigor mortis setting in. I go to bed 
and dream about them. So won't you please 
make us single women happy like you do 
the single men? 

—Jean Milligan, Rock Springs, Wyo. 


Mademoiselle, just what are you suggest- 
ing?—Eds. 


Sirs: Mr. Ray Blair’s outcry in TRUELY 
Yours anent my article, Redskin Silver 
(July) has been noted. I do not object to 
being called, by inference, lazy, for I think 
controlled laziness is a virtue, But I do ob- 
ject to having the accuracy of my reporting 
impugned. As a matter of record, the facts 
in my article were pried principally out of 
three people, all rating the descriptive ad- 
jective, “expert.” Mrs, Clara Lee Tanner, 
professor of anthropology and Indian cul- 
tures at the University of Arizona is the chief 
witness. She not only knows her stuff from 
first-hand living on Indian reservations, but 
her husband is an Indian trader. The others 
are the Patania brothers, Indian traders and 
dealers who operate stores both in Tucson 
and Santa Fe. . .. The piece went through 
many revisions and checks. Had some 
Indian traders not resorted to the “larce- 
nous gaze” and worse, Uncle Sam would 
scarcely have found it necessary to create the 
Navajo Arts and Crafts Board to protect the 
Indians. Re the scarlet undies, I did not 
state that the Indians purchased them to 
wear. Actually, according to Mrs. Tanner, 
the Navajo Indians, particularly in the old 
days, bought or traded for suits of red 
underwear, unraveled the dainties and wove 
the yarn into rugs. 

—Nat McKelvey, Tucson, Ariz. 


ANIMAL SECTION 


Sirs: In your July, 1947, book, I read The 
Most Dangerous Beasts by Edison Marshall. 
He said, “There is nothing on four legs 
faster or more magnificent than the lion.” 
I disagree with him. He will find the cheetah 
is the faster animal, averaging up to 70 miles 
per hour, and is just as magnificent. How- 
ever, he can keep up this speed for only a 
short time. 

—Henry Fowler, Denbigh, Va. 


The New American Encyclopedia (Books, 
Inc., 1946) states “. . . the cheetah, fastest 
animal in the world, has been timed at a 
speed of 70 m.p.h.” Marshall said in his 
story “. .. than a charging lion,” and went 
on to cite the appalling speed at which it 
overhauls running game, which may have 
a 50-yard head start, in a matter of seconds. 

—Eds. 


Sirs: On the January cover there was a 
painting of three deer. The picture is very 
beautiful. But, if you will notice, the tails 
of the deer are standing straight up. A deer’s 
tail is always down flat while running. 
—Ruth and Sam Yates, San Antonio, Texas 


Artist Bob Kuhn is stoutly defended both 
by our deer-hunting editor and such au- 
thoritative books as Parade of the Animal 
Kingdom (MacMillan Co., 1935). The white- 
tail deer, Kuhn’s subject, always holds that 
flag erect in running—Eds. 


Mexico Tue BeautiruL/Ucty 


Sirs: Your article, Herman Bischoff Finds 
the Beauty in Mexico (Jan.) was especially 
appealing to me. I want to congratulate you 
on getting TRUE out on time even in Mexico, 
where I have not missed an issue in the past 
three years. Also, I want to thank you for 
giving my country a “square deal” in describ- 
ing it, something I find lacking in many 
articles. I myself am a Mexican, and I make 
some money during the summer taking 
Americans down to Mexico, especially the 


one most colorful spot which Mr. Bischoff 
seems to have missed, Yucatan. I’m glad to 
see that Mr. Bischoff did not stick to the 
tourist habits, but mixed with real Mexicans 
and got real Mexican impressions. 

At present I am in New York studying 
navigation, but in the summers I take two 
or three Americans on hunting trips into the 
interior of Mexico and into some of the most 
dense jungles, 

—H. Christian Raffalli, New York, N. Y. 


Sirs: Well, Herman Bischoff did a fine job 
of bringing back the “beauty” jn Mexico, 
didn’t he? Brother, for that kind of beauty, 
I don’t have to leave my home town. This 
fellow (and all other Americans visiting 
Mexico, for that matter) didn’t find much 
other than barefooted people in rags, beg- 
gars and shoe-shiners who ran him breathless 
chasing him, 

Listen, fellows, don’t you think the bad 
publicity Mexico has already gotten is 
enough? 

—Pablo Sanchez, Grandview, Texas 


Wonder just where we do stand on Mex- 
ico?—Eds. 


BussLe Fry Gum 


Sirs: As a former pilot of the “Nawth” 
and in re your story by Bert Fowler (Jan.) 
He'll Fly With a Table Top and Fan, I 
wish to say that I don’t consider his Bill 
Hill pilot so hot with his moose-hoof glue 
propeller. Why, one time when I was on 
a charter trip with four prospectors in the 
Stony Lake country I had the tough luck 
to bust a hole in all five compartments of 
my pontoons. Podner, we wuz sunk if'n I 
hadn’t taxied rapidly to a leanin’ tree near 
the shore. We all clumb the tree and curved 
it down over the cover of the fuselage and 
tied ’er and jumped off. She swung clear 
and the water ran out. What did we use for 
rope? Why, we just took a gut out of a hoof- 

lue moose that was lying conveniently close 

y. Then, podner, we unscrewed the pontoon 
covers, blowed our bubble gum real big, 
stuffed ‘em into the compartments, cut the 
rope and—off to Toronto! 

—Ed Hedeen, Commercial No. 614, 
Madisonville, Ky. 


Ed, your answer came in from another 
reader. See below—Eds. 


Sirs: I was interested in Bert Fowler’s yarn, 
being a writer of bush-flying stories (adv’t.) 
and acquainted with many of the pilots, also 
a pilot myself. Mr, Fowler neglected to say 
where Billy got oak to shape a new pro- 
peller up in the sub-Arctic. The actual facts 
are worth repeating. It happened in 1920. 
I have a copy of the only reliable history of 
early bush-flying, Arctic Pilot, by Walter 
Gilbert, pioneer bush pilot, and still flying 
for CPA. Billy Hill and his mechanic were 
stranded with a broken prop, hundreds of 
es from civilization. I quote from the 

ook... . 


THERE’S A THRILL 
AT THE END OF A 


LING 
OCEAN CITY REEL 


You're always 
with this “Plymacee 


ee at Ocean City, 
0. 76 “Plymouth” 
60 Sard ste Aid Reed 
Others $2.50 to $7. 


oh-0h, Oty Scafo! 


©... 1 DON’T NEED glasses to see that he’s got Dry Scalp! His 
hair certainly is a mess... it’s dull looking and unkempt... looks 
as though he never combed it, and there’s loose dandruff, too. It’s 


time somebody told him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 


Hatt looks b6rfér... 
scalp teels berfér... 
when you check Oty Scalp 


IT’S EASY as can be to check Dry Scalp with ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. 
Just a few drops a day make the difference. It supplements natural 
scalp oils... leaves your hair natural-looking, your scalp feeling like 
a million. Contains no alcohol or other drying ingredients . . . ex- 
cellent with massage before every shampoo. It gives double care to 
both scalp and hair...and it’s so economical, too. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


TRADE MARK® 
More bottles sold today than any other hair tonic 


“The mechanic decided to manufacture a 
propeller on the spot . .. They discovered 
some old sleigh runners which had been used 
for freighting. These were solid oak, twelve 
feet long, five inches thick, nine inches wide. 
After many weary hours they rubbed the 
boards to a glass-like smoothness. All they 
had to do was find some glue ... It could 
be made from the hide and hooves of moose, 
so they just went out and shot a couple... 
boiled down a good quality glue. They 
spread the glue over the planks, hammered 
in the pegs and kept everything together 
by clamps and weights. The new propeller 
was then dressed with oil. It looked all right, 
but would it pull without vibration? Finally 
it was fitted to the engine . . . the throttle 
was thrust open and the engine roared into 
life . . . the machine tugged and lurched at 
its fastenings. There was no vibration what- 
ever ... The job took eight days; the plane 
was able to get out before break-up, and 
reached Edmonton safely. When this pro- 
peller was removed and tested, it was found 
to be equal to a factory-made product. This 
stick is in the possession of the Imperial Oil 
Company.” 

—Keith Edgar, Downsview, Ontario 


Man Wirth A LeciT GRIPE 


Sirs: I don't see why they don’t call 
things by their right 
name. I walked 
seven miles the 
other night to hear 
a feller play a vio- 
lin, like it was 
advertised, and 
when I got there 
it wasn’t nothing but 
a damned old fiddle. 
Boy, was I mad! Why, 
I got one of them at 
home. 

—Ben Cole, 
Monroe, La, 


Der NEw FUHRER? 


Sirs: The story on Lt. Col, Otto Skorzeny 
by Richard Hanser (Jan.) is the most exciting 
thing I have read in many a day, Now I am 
dying to know how he came out in the Ger- 
man de-Nazification trial. You just can’t 
leave me (and I’m sure a lot of your other 
readers) in suspense. It seems to me Colonel 
Skorzeny is just the kind of man to lead the 
new Germany into her proper place in the 
Family of Nations, At least his consideration 
for his men and his ingenuity in carrying out 
a difficult job are fine qualities. 

—(Mrs.) Helen Cooper, Fort Washakie, Wyo. 


Hanser, who keeps track of these things, 
tells us that the de-Nazification process 
against Skorzeny has not yet taken place as 
this issue goes to press, Hanser adds that he 
can’t imagine where any reader gets the dizzy 
idea that Skorzeny is “the man to lead the 
new Germany.” As the story made clear, 
Skorzeny is a Nazi, member of one of the 
most vicious groups ever organized by man, 
the SS, and his activities show him to be 
unscrupulous and extremely dangerous. 
Hanser personally hopes that the de-Nazifi- 
cation Court throws the book at Skorzeny. 

—Eds. 


Yes, TRUE sells out quickly on the news- 
stands. You avoid that disappointment, 
and have each issue delivered to you. 
when you subscribe by the year. Mail $3 
(check or money order) to our Circula- 


tion department, Fawcett Bldg., Fawcett 
Place, Dept. T., Greenwich, Conn. Two 
years for $5 in the United States or its 
possessions. Foreign subscriptions, $4 per 
year. The same in Canada. 
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You don’t have to 


S*° GRASS? 


be a farmer to rec- 


ognize this circular patch. A horse or 


cow tethered to a 


stake leaves a per- 


fect circle of closely cropped, heavily 


trampled grass. 


Here’s the point: in many fields of 
business and industry you can go only 
as far as your education and training 

ermit—and no farther. Most things 

eyond are out of reach. Only addi- 
tional training can enable you to get 
away from the tether, can give you an 
unlimited area of opportunity. 


During the past 


56 years, the Inter- 


national Correspondence Schools have 


helped to broaden the voca- 


tional scope for 


5,000,000 men like yourself. 


more than 


ICS 


Special tuition rates to members of the Armed Forces. 
Special discount to World War 11 Veterans. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 4786-D, SCRANTON 9, PENNA, 
Explain fully about your course marked X: 


Business and Academic 
Courses 
CD Accounting © Advertising 
O Arithmetic © Bookkeeping 
© Business Administration 
O Certified Public Accounting 
D Commercial Art 
D Cost Accounting 


O Federal Tax © Foremanship 


D French 

CG Good English 

© High School © Postal Service 
D Salesmanship © Secretarial 
O Spanish 1D Stenography 


(2 Traffic Management 
Air Conditioning and 
Plumbing Courses 

© Air Conditioning 

O Heating ©) Plumbing 

© Refrigeration [© Steam Fitting 
Chemistry Courses 

(© Chemical Engineering 

© Chemistry, Analytical 

CO Chemistry, Industrial 

(© Petroleum Refining (© Plastics 

© Pulp and Paper Making 
Civil Engineering, 
Architectural and 
Mining Courses 

© Architecture 

C Architectural Drafting 

D Civil Engin'g OC) Coal Mining 

C Contracting and Building 

© Highway Engineering 

© Reading Structural Blueprints 

© Structural Drafting 

O Structural Engineering 

©) Surveying and Mapping 


Communications 
Courses 

© Electronics 

CO Radio, Gen’! © Radio Oper’g 


© Radio Servicing ©) Telephony 
O Telegraph Engineering 


Electrical Course: 
D Electrical Drafting 
© Electrical Engineering 
© Electric Light & Power 
© Power House Electric 
O Practical Electrician 
© Ship Electrician 
Internal Combustion 
Engines Courses 
© Automobile 
0 Aviation © Diesel-Electric 
O Diesel Engines 
Mechanical Courses 
D Aeronautical Engineer's, Jr. 
O Aircraft Drafting 
O Forging © Foundry Work 
CO Heat Treatment of Metals 
© Industrial Engineering 
© Industrial Metallurgy 
© Machine Shop 
© Mechanical Drafting 
© Mechanical Engineering 
© Mold-Loft Work 
(© Patternmaking 
OC Reading Shop Blueprints 
() Sheet-Metal Drafting 
C Sheet-Metal Worker 
© Ship Drafting D Toolmaking 
0 Welding—Gas & Electric 
Railroad Courses 
© Air Brake C Car Inspector 
© Diesel Locomotive 
© Locomotive Engineer 
© Locomotive Fireman 
Steam Engineoring 
Courses 
( Marine Engineering 
© Steam Electric 
O Steam Engines 
Textile Courses 
O Cotton Manufacturing 
© Rayon Weaving 
O Textile Designing — 
© Woolen Manufacturing 
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City. 
Present 
Position. 


State. 


Working 


Hours A.M. to___.P.M. 


ene fi) cdetor speaks 


Fainty interesting month: We saw Dave Robbins, the photographer, off to Florida 
to shoot pictures for a story Philip Wylie is doing for us, and put Carlton Brown 
on the plane to New Orleans for another story (while we sit shivering in New York) 
. . . General Ralph Royce, the honored Air Force officer, called at our office and 
regaled us with flying stories . . . Cocktails on Bennett Cerf, from whom we pried 
a comical article about the Brooklyn Dodgers (see May True) ... Mr. Cerf is 
doing a book on the subject to be called Shake Well Before Using ... Lunch with 
Ken Purdy, editor of Parade; with J. D. Ratcliff, Cal Tinney, Budd Schulberg (en 
route to Florida) , with Paul Gallico and with Al Dreyer, the advertising mogul . . . 


‘This month We got to be an honorary detective of the New York Police Department 


—good, with one nickel, for a ride on the subway . . . This month, also, John 
Gobbi of the Woodstock Bar got mad at us, but relented in five minutes and bought 
us a drink. ... 


One of the most distinguished of New York City Magistrates is the Hon. Charles 
E. Ramsgate. We had the honor this month of being invited to sit on the bench 
with him while he conducted night court. If we hadn’t heard it ourselves, we would 
have believed it was a radio gag someone had resurrected: A bedraggled bum was 
hauled before the court on a charge of drunk and disorderly conduct. The court 
attendant handed up the bum’s record to Judge Ramsgate. [Continued on page 10] 


Never Underestimate the Power of a Man 


It’s always been a man’s world; it’s still a man’s world—in spite of the sly 
propaganda of the women’s magazines to the contrary. As editors of The 
Man’s Magazine, we of Truxr intend to do our bit toward keeping it a man’s 
world. Don’t let them kid you, gentlemen. Woman’s biggest job today re- 
mains what it always has been: To latch onto a man to feed her. 
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MOTOR MAGic 
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HUNDREDS WITNESS STARTING TESTS 
ON MOTORS CHOPPED FROM SOLID ICE! 


On Thursday, July 24, 1947, this large 
Aquatennial holiday crowd in Minneapo- 
lis cheered one of the strangest, most 
incredible tests of outboard motor stam- 
ina ever attempted. 

Four Champion motors, frozen in solid 
blocks of ice, were chipped out with ice 
picks as the crowd looked on. Then, with 
icy water dripping from every part, they 
were set up and three of the four roared 
into life in less than 45 minutes—one 


NEW 
STANDARD SINGLE 
4.2 H.P. 
at 4300 R.P.M. 


Co-skipper steering, dual 
rotary valyes, forged steel 
connecting rods with 
ressure lubricated needle 
earings. 


OUTBOARD 


after only 8 minutes, 3 seconds of thawing 
time. (Magneto wires were damaged by 
ice picks on the fourth motor.) 

Should you want real proof of depend- 
able performance, not composed adver- 
tising claims—here it is! 

See your Champion dealer, and take 
home this great, stout-hearted, weather- 
proofed motor. Then head for the lakes 
and streams . . . for thrilling, carefree 
hours afloat. 


AMERICA’S GREAT @ 


ALL H.P. RATINGS 
= NEW 
DELUXE SINGLE 


4.2 H.P. 
at 4300 R.P.M. 


0.B.C. CERTIFIED 


me Full reverse, Pull-O-Matic 
\ * imstant starter. Geile 
100% underwater exhaust 

and all the famous exclu- 
sive Champion features. 


SEND FoR FREE 
“MOTOR MAGIC" FOLDER 


Full details on World's Record 
Endurance Test Run and other 
famous Motor Magic Tests... 
Interesting and informative...Yours 
for the asking. Write Dept. 121. 


CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 


1433 Stinson Blvd. Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


NEW 
DELUXE TWIN 
7.9 H.P. 
at 4200 R.P.M. 


Speeds up to 18 miles per 
hour. Full reverse, Pull- 
O-Matic instant starter 
and all the features that 
have made Champion 
famous. 


I’ve Tried Them All... 
NO ROD CAN TOUCH 


WONDEROD really hasbeen fish-tested 
by thousands and thousands of com- 
mercial as well as sport fishermen. The 
unanimous opinion is—there never bas 
been arod likeitfor ACTION and POWER! 


Quick, lithe response to every flick of 
the wrist. What a thrill you'll get out of 
using this amazing resinated GLASS 
fiber rod and feeling its remarkable 
ACTION and POWER with every cast, 


You'll cast more accurately than you 
ever haye before—and when that big 
one strikes—well WONDEROD will 
take all that Mr. Fish can dish out. And 
of course WONDEROD won't rust, rot 
or set—an extra bonus of value every 
fisherman appreciates. Get yourself a 
WONDEROD today, in bait casting or 


Flycasting WONDEROD 


Yes, you now can get WONDEROD’S 
amazing ACTION and POWER in 2 
Fly Casting models, 7 feet x 9 inches 
and 8 feet x G inches. Makes bamboo 
feel cumbersome—combines lightness, 
action and strength to give angler 
coinpless control of his fly and get new 
thrills from the battling action of fish. 


HOWALD Resinated 
Process I$ THE SECRET 


The key to the magic of WON- 
DEROD’S action and power is the 
resinating process, not sn aa the 
use of glass fibers. Laminated resins 
combined with stronger than steel 
glass fibers have the astonishing 
tensile strength of 250,000 pounds 
per square inch. This process is ex- 
clusive with Shakespeare. Remem- 
ber this when you ask for WON- 

EROD at your sports store—any 
other glass rod is not a Shakespeare 
Resinated GLASS Fiber Wonderod! 


Rods, Lines, 
Accessories, 
Fishing Tips. 
Send coupon. 


HONOR BUILT or 
FIFTY YEARS 
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1 Shakespeare Company 
1 Dept.44, Kalamazoo 2, Michigan 
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The Editor Speaks 


[Continued from page 8] 


After studying the record for a moment, 
the judge cleared his throat and said: 
“My man, this is the fifth time you 
have been before this court on the same 
charge within six months.” 
The bum said tearfully, “Gee, Your 
Honor, nobody’s perfect.” 


Y ou will find Richard Tregaskis’s first 
*Round-The-World Diary story on page 
25 of this issue and we hope you'll get 
the kick out of it that we did. We hope, 
also, it will be of real value to the thou- 
sands of vets who have been considering 
going to Australia in search of a new 
frontier. q 

Dick’s second story will be written 
from New Zealand—a hunting and ad- 
venture story that will-«make every 
sportsman’s mouth water. Thereafter, 
Tregaskis is headed for Java to find out 
what has happened to the girls of Bali, 
and thence to China. 

Beyond that, we know nothing of Mr. 
Tregaskis’s itinerary, since his assignment 
is to go wherever his nose for news leads 
him. Ah, me! What a life these writers 
lead. 


This month it was our pleasure to 
play host to Michael Stern, who returned 
for a refresher in America after nearly 
four years as our correspondent in 
Rome and the Mediterranean. While 
bustling about town with Mr. Stern, we 
heard True Magazine given a free plug 
in about the swankiest joint extant, the 
Persian Room in New York’s Plaza Hotel. 
The headliner at the Persian Room at 
that time was Phil Regan, the singer. He 
interrupted his routine to advise his 
white-tied customers to buy the maga- 
zine, “which,” he added, “is on sale at all 


newsstands at 25 cents a copy.” The gim- 
mick, of course, was that Mr. Regan, be- 
fore he became a famous singer, was a 
New York policeman and he and Mr. 
Stern (who then was a New York police 
reporter) were great chums and both pro- 
teges of John J. Ryan, who is now New 
York’s Deputy Commissioner of Police. 

About the only news Mr. Stern brought 
from Italy was that, when he left Rome, 
a group of Italian war veterans were busy 
on Rome’s street corners taking up a col- 
lection for the benefit of the widow of 
America’s Unknown Soldier —a worthy 
cause, to our mind, 


We probably reached our all-time high 
for celebrity-meeting at a lunch this 
month at Mr. Toots Shor’s little saloon. 
Our lunch was with Quentin Reynolds 
and Mark Hanna—which was good 
enough, in itself. After lunch, we leaned 
up against the bar, where Mr. Shor volun- 
teered a drink, and met, in rapid succes- 
sion, Mr. Bob Hannegan, Senator Mc- 
Grath and the Hon. James Farley. By this 
time, we were so full of Mr. Shor’s whis- 
key and of our own importance that we 
bought Mr. Farley a Coca-Cola (Regis- 
tered Trade Mark) and offered him, free 
of charge, some sound editorial advice on 
his next book, if he ever decides to write 
one. Whereupon, we fumbled our way 
to Mr. John Gobbi’s Woodstock Bar and 
came down to earth again. 


Quentin Reynolds is not only a large 
man physically but his fame is such that 
he has become an American Institution. 
We like the story about Reynolds when 
he was working for Collier’s. He was as- 
signed to fly to the Coast to do a story and 
Collier's notified Mr. Jim Marshall, its 
West Coast editor, to meet Reynolds and 
take care of him. Collier’s received the 
following telegram from Mr. Marshall: 

“Reynolds arrived 7:04 today. Plane 
arrived 7:06. Met both. Everything in 
order.” —b. wms. 


“That's the most touching appeal for a raise I’ve ever heard. I can’t 
give you the money, but I’m transferring you to ‘Condolences.’ ” 


Baseball's most classic game occurred three 
decades ago and the chances are that it will 
be another thousand years or so before its 
like is seen again. 

It started out like any other baseball con- 
test, that game at Weeghman Park in Chi- 
cago on May 2, 1917, between the Cubs and 
the Cincinnati Reds. 

The Chicago players drifted out to their 
positions on the field and Jim Vaughn took 
the pitcher’s mound. Three men came up 
to bat and all three went out. 

Then the Reds jogged out onto the field. 
Fred Toney sent in his fast one and his fancy 
curve and it was three up and three down 
for the Chicagoans. 

None of this particularly excited the fans. 
But when three hitless innings went by the 
people began to comment. 

There were no base blows by either side 
in the fourth inning either. Nor in the fifth. 

The sixth inning came and went and it 
was like the others had been. 

This was really something. 

Cool and deliberate, Vaughn took the 
mound in his half of the seventh and pro- 
ceeded to mow his opponents down. 

That put it squarely up to Toney, but he 
sent the Cubs down hitless too. 

Nothing happened in the eighth, either— 
except that neither side hit. 

The fans were on their feet by this time, 
sweating and hollering. 

Vaughn went out to the mound and 
flipped them across. Three minutes later a 
wild cry went up. He had done it! 

Tight-lipped, Toney took his stand and 
began hurling. If a few minutes later, the 
ovation was not as deafening as before, it was 
because some were too amazed to cheer. 

For the Cincinnati pitcher didn’t allow a 
base knock either, and had thus completed 
the incredible spectacle of a classic pitching 
performance by both sides. 

But, of course, the game wasn’t over. The 
break came in the very next inning. Cincin- 
natian Harry Kopf rifled a ball into right 
field for a clean hit and, the spell broken, 
the Cubs’ defense cracked. A few minutes 
later the winning run came in. 

The Cubs had last licks, but couldn’t do 
any better than before, and ‘Toney ended up 
with a 10-inning no hitter.—Harold Helfer 


PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS, INC., NEW YORK + 62342 GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS + 86.8 PROOF 
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y NEW GEM RAZOR 
gets WHISKERS 

at THE BASE! 

No's o'cLock SHA 


pow ! 


OLD WAY TO SHAVE 


The important shaving- 


angle is left to chance \ >¢ 
—blade doesn’t shear \\ / 
cleanly, shave doesn’t last. a 


NEW GEM WAY 


Simply shave with Gem’s 
‘Guiding Eye’ flat against 
face. Blade meets beard at 
scientific angle—automat- 
ically. Shaves are quicker, 
cleaner,morecomfortable. 


Twist-it opens! Twist-it closes! 
ea ecdent cat de clear case 
contains gold-plated ‘Guiding 
Eye’ Razor and supply of 2-Edge | 9 5 
and Singledge Gem Blades, + 


AVOID ‘5 O'CLOCK SHADOW’ with GEM 


Gem Division, American Safety Razor Corp., Brooklyn 1,N.Y. 
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heavyweight 


Up at the Camp Fire Club 1 was talking to 
Jay V. Hall, who is a greater authority on 
dogs than any man I know. He has served 
as a judge in many important shows. 

“Tell me something,” I asked him. “Today, 
of course, Irish wolfhounds are the biggest 
dogs on earth. But I understand that they 
are a re-created breed; that during the potato 
famine the ancient strain became extinct, as 
they needed more food than could be found 
for them. So I’ve been wondering whether the 
new breeding has produced dogs as big as 
the original race. Are there any old records 
for comparison?” 

“Lots of them,” Jay said. “The dogs have 
been bred up for size, and the present-day 
dog is definitely bigger.” 

“Well, then, do you know of any old-time 
breed that was bigger than the Irish wolf- 
hound is now?” 

“The Chinese once developed a breed of 
war dogs that were almost as big as the 
average lion. Those dogs were taken into the 
ancient battles in chains, and turned loose 
on the enemy. They were so fearless, so fero- 
cious and formidable that full-size images 
of them, made of wood, stone, bronze or even 
ivory, were made to scare away devils—the 
so-called Foo dogs that guarded the gates of 
temples. That breed, by the way, is still 
around, but we didn’t know anything about 
it until pretty recent times, It is the Pe- 
kingese.” 

Jay had to chuckle at my astonishment 
before he continued. 

“The Peke has been a little fellow for a 
long while, though. After the development 
of gunpowder ended their value in war, they 
were bred down to be carried in the sleeves of 
members of the imperial family. For cen- 
turies it was a capital offence for anybody not 
of imperial or mandarin blood to own one. 
The first that ever came from Peking, the 
Forbidden City, were four specimens taken 
out by the British in the late 1860's. But it 
wasn’t until the Boxer Rising in 1900 that a 
lot were brought over and the breed really 
became established in the Western world. 

“There is one thing you must say for the 
little guy—even now, after all they’ve done 
to him, He isn’t afraid of man, dog or devil. 
If he takes the notion, a Peke will cheerfully 
grab a bite of the toughest pit bull that 
ever was whelped. Maybe he thinks he’s stil! 
as big as a lion.”—Grancel Fitz 


Mlext month 


MICHAEL STERN—True’s ace re- 
porter runs down, for the first time, 
all the real facts about America’s 
greatest mystery woman—Virginia 
Hill, the fabulous glamor girl in 
whose Hollywood home Bugsy Siegal, 
the gangster, was slain. Broadway 
columnists and the whole American 
press have speculated for years on 
Virginia's origins and the source of 
her free-flowing money. Stern got the 
facts. 


GLENN GOLTON—Want to know 
where to go and what to do on your 
vacation this year? Don’t miss a nota- 
ble event in TRUE’s unique vacation 
series—artist Golton’s story and paint- 
ings of his visit to Trout Heaven for 
the kind of midsummer sport that fly 
fishermen dream about. 


LUCIAN CARY—The National 
Rifle Association has some 275,000 
members, every one a gun crank. Find 
out what makes ’em tick, how come 
they are the best informed group of 
sportsmen in the world. With color 
pictures. 


WILLIAM J. SCHALDACH — He 
paints two superb water colors of the 
lake trout and the landlocked salmon, 
then tells you the inside dope— 
the better for-you to catch them. 


JIM BISHOP—You could forgive 
Duke for getting caught in the coal 
bin and yipping when the coal slid 
under his paws. You could forgive him 
for falling over the sleeping baby’s 
crib when he was only trying to pro- 
tect her. But when Duke started cadg- 
ing straight rye, bourbon and gin in 
the neighborhood pub and coming 
home so wooffled he couldn't get his 
fourth leg onto the chair, Duke had 
to go. You'll go for this springer 
spaniel, too. 


OSCAR SCHISGALL—You'll have 
to decide for yourself whether Bob 
Marx is a dreamy artist or a shrewd 
pipe maker. His pipes are sculptured 
by persons like Jo Davidson, satisfy 
the critics and sell for up to $7,500. 
You'll want to know about these 
models before you buy your next pipe. 
You'll also want to know how Marx 
gets away with it. 


Watch for the 
May Issue of 


TRUE 


THE MAN'S MAGAZINE 


On Sale at Your 


Newstand on 
April 21st 


— 


With wonderful Benex Brushless Shave you can almost do this 


hh’ not? ore 
Since Bene 
strips eo 


Beards become 45 water 


Cand faces 100% happier) 


with new BENEX,, 


P.S. to yu with the problem beard—Benex gives super 
shaves—closer, quicker, fresher-feeling! Benex won’t 
clog razor—light and creamy, it rinses instantly —it 
won’t gum up razor or drain, Get it? Get it today at 
your drug counter, 


Bristol-Myers’ Brushless Wonder 
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THIS TERRITORIAL 
CENTENNIAL YEAR © 


ESTABLISHED AS PART OFTHE - 
= US.A. BY ACT OF CONGRESS ~ 
“= INAUGUST - 1848 


——___ 


Oregon Coast at Boiler Bay 


Play or Relax 
NEXT VACATION! 


... where blue Pacific surf booms along 
400 miles of rugged Oregon coastline. 
For a “change of pace”, whisk smoothly 
on scenic highways to snow-high moun- 
tain recreational areas. Enjoy the cool, 
refreshing beauty of big-tree evergreen 
forests ... rushing streams... clear 
lakes... open plateaus... 160 State 
Parks ...13 National Forests. Visit all 
these Pacific Northwest playlands dur- 
ing Oregon’s Territorial Centennial 
year. Send coupon now for free illus- 
trated Oregon booklet. 


SEE ALL OF 


ove 


BY TRAVELING SCENICW HIGHWAYS - 
THIS TERRITORIAL CENTENKIAL YEAR 


Traver Inrormation Derr., Room 338 
State Highway Commission, Salem, Ore. 
Please send your free booklet to: 


Name. 


Address. 


SSS Zone State 
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The Orvis magnetic fly box is a neat gadget. 
A series of magnetic buttons in the 


Ygx2x44" heavy-gauge aluminum box hold 
the flies. Simply place hooks on a button 
and they stick, even when box is opened in 
the wind or upside down. No springs, snaps 
or catches. Handy pocket size. Box (without 
flies), $3; add 10 cents for mailing. Charles F. 
Orvis Co., Manchester, Vt. 


The “wolf whistle” gold-plated tie holder is 
just what the troubled men of this troubled 
world haye long needed. It not only holds 
your tie flat, but has a whistle with which 
you can attract girls, taxis, dogs, your wife or 
waiters, $1.80, If you can whistle naturally 
and want your tie unrestrained, don’t bother 
writing D. Barry Corp., 353 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., for nearest dealer. 


This pin-up lamp is made by seriously 
crippled workers. It has a heavy paper 
shade and miniature moose-head decoration 
mounted on a substantial plaque of wood 
nicely lacquered. Comes complete with cord 
and plug. About 5x16” over-all. Good lamp 
for a man’s room or extra bedroom. $4, post- 
paid, Federation of the Handicapped, 241 
West 23rd St., New York 11, N, Y. 


The Wales tire-inflater tank tides you over 
to the nearest service station on a slow leak. 
It loads with air from any station pump; 
gauge shows 0 to 200 Ibs. Tough steel with 
gray crackle finish; 15” rubber hose feeds 
air to tire. Measures 7x14”, weighs 414 Ibs. 
filled, stows easily in trunk compartment. 
$7.95 plus shipping. Hammacher Schlem- 
mer, 145 East 57th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


The Lite-A-Phone base takes a round or 
square phone. Holds a pencil, provides 
standard 3x5” memo sheets in a removable 
tray, comes with calendars. Turning a twist- 
type light switch gives small-bulb illumina- 
tion for night dialing. Of heavy black plastic, 
it measures 6x14”. You'll find it very handy 
after a short trial. $6.95, postpaid. Bar Mart, 
62 West 45th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


We don’t show toiletries in this column 
often, but Dapper electric shave powder is 
unusual. Claimed not to be a talcum, it 
really speeded up and improved our elec- 
tric shaving. Applied before shaving, this 
flesh-tinted stuff makes for a smooth shave 
and relieves afterburn. The 3-0z. box lasts 
three months. $1, postpaid. Craig Products 
Co., 10 Pine St., South Norwalk, Conn. ~ 


This colwmn is run as a shopping service for True’s 
readers. No paid advertising is accepted for this 
feature. Unless otherwise noted, prices do not in- 


clude mailing. At the time of writing, all items 


shown were in stock. 


The Coyington, custom-built by Fisher 
Radio Corp., 41 East 47th St., New York 17, 
N. Y., is the Rolls-Royce of radio-phono- 
graphs. Its 32-tube AM-FM set plays with 
superb fidelity in the full range of hearing. 
It has a suppressor removing scratch and 
surface noise from records, an “expander” 
restoring full vibrancy of stressed tones, and 
many other features. The cost—$1,604! 


Only 114” wide and 214” long, and weigh- 
ing but 34 oz., this Mini-Mag magnifies 31 
times, which is twice the power of some 
magnifiers far greater in size. The lens, 
ground flat on one side and convex on the 
other, eliminates distortion. Sheath is brown 
mottled Lumarith. With many uses, it fits 
purse or pocket. $2.25, postpaid, Klauberg, 
339 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Inexpensive yet excellent is this whipper, 
worked by pushing the knob up and down 
the handle. Whips cream, mixes drinks, 
froths hot chocolate, “wets up” flour for 
thick gravies. Measures 1114” long and can 
be washed under any water tap. Coil and 
shaft nontarnishing. A buy for the wife at 59 
cents, postpaid. Miles Kimball, 15 Bond St., 
Oshkosh, Wis, [Continued on page 120] 
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More Time 


for FUN with a 


Folding 
CAMP 
STOVE 


Says Joe Godfrey 


(right), author and secretary-founder of 
The Sportsman’s Club of America, seen 
here with Ted Williams, famous Red 
Sox batsman, in camp with Joe’s 
Coleman Camp Stove. 


Cook.with Gas 


Wherever You Go! 


Folds Up—Carries 
Like a Suitcase. 


“More time means better luck and more 

. fun—so I take my Coleman Camp Stove 

on every trip. No fooling with damp wood and sooty 

pans for me. And I wouldn’t be without my Coleman 

Floodlight Lantern, either, for a brighter camp light 

and longer outing days!” says Mr. Godfrey. 

Veteran outdoorsmen join in recommending the Coleman 

Folding Camp Stove for your outing trips. Remember 

these added features: 

* Burners light instantly—start cooking—no waiting. 
Windproof—regulate to any cooking heat. 

* Removable fuel tank for easy filling, even with vessels 

on stove. 

Ask your dealer for a demonstration now! 


| 
Me) 
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Instant Lighting—One Match 
Does It—No Preheating. 


Hunt and Fish Longer— 
HAVE BETTER LUCK with a 
Longer outings boost your luck—stay later 


with this high-candlepower light. Twenty | Coleman | 


times as bright as an ordinary kerosene wick- 
type lantern. Safe—stormproof. See it dem- FLOODLIGHT 
r LANTERN 


onstrated at your dealer’s. 
CLIP THIS COUPON The SIDEKICK” 


The Coleman Company, Inc., Dept. 210-T, Wichita 1, Kans. 


PLEASE SEND me further information on the Folding Camp Stove and the Floodlight 
Lantern, without obligation to me. 
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RAS sae cowhand or tender- 
foot dude, you'll appreciate such 
Justin comfort “extras” as the stream- 
lined but roomy narrow square toe, 
super-soft cushioned side walls, velvet- 
‘smooth baseball leather lining, springy 
steel arch, and the master touch of fa- 
mous 69-year-old Justin craftsmanship. 
For boot- wearing, pleasure, get branded 
Justins wherever fine Western wear is 
sold. Write to P. O. Box 548-A for free 
Booklet and name of nearest 
dealer. 


JUSTIN SHOES fit and 
feel like the famous Jus- 
tin Boots. Illustrated is 
the Justin AERO Shoe in 
smooth Brown Calf. 


Moons f2-- meere 


By Hans Christian Adamson 


Those among us whose 
hearts are smugly in- 
flated by a sense of big- 
ness generated by what 
this nation and its 
dwellers appear to have 
done to help veterans 
s should read THE BEST 

IS NONE TOO GOOD— 
but watch out for deflating needles. Ralph 
G. Martin has produced an awakening and 
disturbing report of the hurdles and pitfalls 
that face veterans and their families. To get 
material, Mr. Martin, who also wrote Boy 
From Nebraska, covered all of America as a 
news-hungry reporter rather than an angry 
crusader, He reveals that despite broad 
public aid and generous private good will, 
the veteran still has a tough row to hoe. 
While Mr. Martin's ultra-liberal views may 
tend to distort the picture as he presents it, 
the fact remains that the frustrations and 
handicaps he finds do exist and demand at- 
tention. (Farrar, Straus—$3.75) 


So crime doesn't pay! Well, Joseph Weil— 
the notorious swindler known in the bunco 
trade as the Yellow Kid—boasts that in forty 
years of white-collar crime, he collected 
about $8,000,000 from suckers, most of whom 
had a touch of larceny in their make-up. 
With the aid of Chicago reporter William T. 
Brannon, Weil has written THE AUTOBI- 
OGRAPHY OF THE YELLOW _ KID. 
Though its treatment smacks of the Sunday 
feature story, the book’s candor in naming 
names, gives it a now-it-can-be-told tinge 
that is highly amusing. (Ziff-Davis—$3.75) 


The clay feet of Athletic Gods are exposed 
from every angle in SAY IT AIN’T SO, JOE, 
edited by Thomas L, Stix, who has rounded 
up seventeen stories that deal with the seamy 
side of cash-and-carry sport. In addition to 
reprints of vigorous attacks on the conduct 
of big-time baseball, horse-racing and bas- 
ketball by Red Smith, Arthur Daley and 
Milton Gross, the book contains scathing 
indictments of more fact than fancy in short 
stories by John R. Tunis (tennis), Ring 
Lardner (boxing) and Joel Sayre (football). 
(Boni & Gaer—$3.00) 


Or all the sagas written about men who 
went down to the sea in rafts during World 
War II, the outstanding story-telling job so 
far is the truly gripping yarn spun by 
William McDougall in SIX BELLS OFF 
JAVA. When the Jap invasion waves reached 
for Java, he was one of hundreds crowded 
aboard a tramp steamer to escape to Aus- 
tralia, The ship was sunk by Jap bombers. 
Most of those aboard died, A few, including 
McDougall, survived on rafts and lifeboats. 
(Scribner’s—$2.75) 


Placid as a brook winding its way through 
the contours of a varying landscape is 
TRAVEL IN AMERICA, an absorbing col- 
lection of twenty-eight stories selected by 


George Bradshaw from a century of writing 
about American life, sights and customs. The 
reader explores the Florida Keys with James 
Audubon; sees Niagara with Anthony Trol- 
lope and learns about travel on the Missis- 
sippi from Mark Twain. He listens to 
club-car chat with Sinclair Lewis; meets Ring 
Lardner characters in a day-coach, rides the 
rods with Edward Newhouse and bumps over 
Highway 66 with John Steinbeck. This re- 
freshing anthology is almost unique in that 
it is not assembled from old New Yorker 
pieces, (Farrar, Straus—$4.00) 


The Big Train runs again, and with a 
nostalgic cargo, in Roger Treat’s lively and 
well constructed story of WALTER JOHN- 
SON, whose record as the greatest pitcher in 
baseball still stands, Known as the Big Train, 
Johnson pitched for the Washington Sena- 
tors for twenty years. In 802 major league 
games he won 414 and pitched 3,497 strike- 
outs, (Messner—$2.75) 


I recommend CAMPING CAN BE FUN by 
Robert W. Weaver and Anthony F, Merrill. 
Sourdoughs will be interested in learning 
about new equipment for outdoor living de- 
veloped during the war. Tenderfeet are told 
about such simple needs as pitching tents, 
fighting insects, buying food and easy-to-fix 
menus. (Harper—$3.00) 


Straight out of Shangri-La comes DONALD 
OF CHINA, a stranger-than-fiction biogra- 
phy by Earl A. Selle of William H. Donald, 
the soft-spoken Australian who helped top- 
ple the Manchu throne, aided Sun Yat-sen in 
forming the Chinese Republic and influ- 
enced the rise of Chiang Kai-shek to power. 
This 20th Century Marco Polo went to 
China as a young reporter in the early 
1900's, and remained to become a major 
power in the country whose language he 
never learned to speak, (Harper—$3.50) 


SILVER WINGS, by Edwin L. Wilber and 
E. R. Schoenholtz, is refreshingly free of the 
high-octane language so common in histories 
of the air arm in combat, letting its plentiful 
action speak for itself, It’s made up of ma- 
terial about airmen and ground crews in 
action, culled from official AAF narratives. 
(Appleton-Century—$2.50) 


The high standard of craftsmanship that is 

the hallmark of Fletcher Pratt in all his 

writings about Uncle Sam’s fighting men dis- 

tinguishes his latest book, THE MARINES’ . 
WAR. This readable narrative of the 

Marines in the Pacific was created from 

interviews with Leathernecks of all ranks, as 

well as from official American and Japanese 

records. Main criticism: few maps and no 

illustrations, (Sloane—$5.00) 


John Kieran’s 1948 ALMANAC merits at- 
tention because of its really comprehensive 
Political Guide to the coming elections. In- 
formation on everything from primaries to 
the electoral college is clearly presented. 
(Garden City—$2.00) 


RECIPE FOR TONIGHT: take a good book, one tired 
but happy human and add a highball made with mellow 
Old Thompson. It makes a better drink because it’s 
WED-IN-THE+WOOD. Aged Glenmore whiskies are 
blended with choicest grain neutral spirits but, instead 
of being bottled immediately, “Thompson” is put 
back into barrels to assure perfect blending. 
This old-time method costs more and takes longer 
but the difference really tells in the taste. Try it! 
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BY MEE MORNINGSIDE 


Programs of musical shows in Japan usu- 
ally list the names, addresses and telephone 


numbers of the girls in the chorus as a serv-* 


ice to any male member of the audience 
who may wish to get in touch with a par- 
ticular cutie—to tell her how much he en- 
joyed her performance. 


There are approximately 2,000 adult 
midgets in the world today, of whom 
about 100 are single, 700 are married to 
other midgets, and 1,200 are married to 
normal-sized men and women. 


> By predicting that the end of the world 
would occur on October 20, 1848, William 
Miller, leader of the Millerites, a religious 
sect in New York State, caused the most 
fantastic preparation for Judgment Day in 
the history of this country. Besides his 
75,000 followers, many other Americans sold 
their businesses, settled their affairs and, on 
the morning of the great day, donned white 
“ascension robes” and gathered on hilltops, 
expecting momentarily to witness the Sec- 
ond Coming of Christ. 


At American boxing matches as late 
as 1890, the fighters were not provided 
with stools on which to rest between 
rounds. Instead, a handler knelt on one 
knee and held his man on the other. 


> Among the mysterious noises that emanate 
from the earth are the “Barisal guns,” boom- 
ing sounds like distant cannon that are 
heard frequently on or near large bodies of 
water in various parts of the world. Named 
after the town of Barisal, India, where they 
were first reported, they are heard in Amer- 
ica on Seneca Lake, New York. 


That unusual hereditary endowment 
is necessary for great musical achieye- 
ment is indicated by a recent study of 
the families of seventy-two famous livy- 
ing opera stars and instrumental artists. 
It showed that musical talent was pos- 
sessed by 56 per cent of their mothers, 
69 per cent of their fathers and 46 per 
cent of their brothers and sisters. By Max 
Berkowitz, New York City. 


> Millionaires owning yachts equipped with 
stabilizing gyroscopes sometimes, as a prank, 
adjust this device so that it will work in 
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reverse, and mystify guests by suddenly 
causing the yessel to rock from side to side 
while anchored in calm water. By J. P. 
Holloway, Miami, Fla. 


No other woman has ever approached 
the record made by a Los Angeles Mother 
in 1925 for furnishing milk to a human 
milk bureau. During a period of eleven 
months, she was able to sell to the organ- 
ization more than 767 quarts, which, at 
ten cents an ounce, brought her more 
than $2,450. By Wilbur Neely, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


&Between 1918 and his murder in 1928, 
Chang Tso-lin, an illiterate Chinese war 
lord, made so much money as the military 
governor of Manchuria that a large foreign 
banking institution established a branch in 
Mukden, his Manchurian capital, for the 
sole purpose of handling his investments. 
By Fred L. Bruce, 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Rats are so pro- 
lifie that it is 
theoretically pos- 
sible for a three- 
year-old pair to 
have 350,000,000 
living descend- 
ants. By Paul Col- 


lins, Frankfort, 
Ky. 

&The once wide- 
spread belief that 


the opal brought 
good fortune to its 
owner was suddenly 


BIn the United States, the only town in 
which every person bears the same surname 
is Cundiyo, New Mexico. All males among 
its 100 inhabitants are direct descendants of 
a Mexican named Vigil who, when starting 
this family community several generations 
ago, requested that no outside man be 
allowed to join it. By J. Ff. Green, Astoria, 
Ore. 


While the smallest dose of aspirin 
likely to prove fatal is said to be ap- 
proximately ninety tablets (450 grains), 
one man attempting to cure a bad head- 
ache recently, died after taking about 
eighteen tablets within three hours. On 
the other hand, would-be suicides have 
been known to take as many as 300 and 
survive, 


bm OF the 100,000 Negro Jews in the United 
States, some 15,000 live in New York City; 
most of them there, being specialists in the 
dietary laws of their religion, are employed 
as kosher cooks by: orthodox Jewish fam- 
ilies. By David Riker, Leadville, Colo. 


Heavy dust storms produce static that 
has been known to short-circuit automo- 
bile ignition systems, interfere with air- 
plane communications, cause hissing 
sounds in telephone lines and even kill 
certain cereal crops. 


> The Parsees of India dispose of the bodies 
of their dead by placing them on tiers in a 
circular, high-walled enclosure called a 
Tower of Silence where they are eaten by 
vultures. During the construction of a 
Tower, priests determine and mark out, 
through a science of their own, the spaces 
on each tier where the bodies are to be laid 
out according to age and sex. Although this 
segregation is considered very important, 
the bones are later 
swept together into 
a central pit. 

By Jack Jordan, 
Peoria, Ill, 


One of the cele- 
brated show places 
of Europe is the 
vast salt mine that 
lies beneath Wie- 
liezka, Poland. On 
its seven levels, 
the lowest of 
which is 980 feet 
(80 stories) below 
the surface, there 
are 65 miles of 


reversed in 1829, 
and this gem stone 
has since been con- 
sidered unlucky, for 
the ridiculous rea- 
son that, in Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's novel 
“Anne of Geier- 
stein” published 
that year, one of the 
characters hap- 
pened to think so. 


The boldest of the numerous pranks played 
by New York's famous practical joker, the 
late Brian G. Hughes, was an attempt to win 
a prize at a Madison Square Garden horse 
show in the 1900's, When the judges noticed 
that his horse would not move unless its rider 
jingled a small bell in its ear, they became 
suspicious and questioned Hughes. Where- 
upon he confessed having tried to fool them 
with a nag which he had bought for $11 from 
a street-car company and renamed Orphan 
Puldeca (often pulled a car). By Leo Miles, 


passageways, 16 
small lakes and 
some 50 chambers 
whose furnishings 
and decorations, 
such as candela- 
bra and statues, 
are all caryed 
from rock salt. 


No other bird’s 
nest discovered in 
the United States 


Rin old ebucnt Dover, Del. 


custom in Bul- 

garia was for all housemaids seeking jobs 
and all householders seeking maids to 
meet and enter into employment agree- 
ments at the Maids’ Market held annually 
on November 8 in the main square of 
Sofia, the capital city. Few domestic posi- 
tions were sought or offered at any other 
time or place as most of the available 
ones throughout the country were filled 
there on that day and the agreements 
made were binding for one year. By L. L. 
Roth, Laurel, Md. 


ever equalled in 
size an eyrie of 
eagles which was 
built in the top of a tree, eighty feet from 
the ground, near Vermilion, Ohio, in 1890 
and destroyed in a storm in 1925. Its pieces 
revealed that it had been nine feet in 
diameter, twelve feet in height and 
two tons in weight. Scientists who had 
watched the nest from a near-by ob- 
servation platform for some time de- 
clared that it had been occupied by the 
same family of eagles throughout its thirty- 
five years—a record probably unmatched in 
the annals of natural history. 
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Conducted by ROBERT E. PINKERTON and the Staff of TRUE 


Baseban seems to be the principal 
game in the U. S. that’s played the year 
around, indoors and out, and the ques- 
tions neyer stop flowing in. One thing 
that has bothered many, especially after 
the last world series, is the technique 
of placing a pitcher in the “lost” or 
“won” column, especially if he has 
pitched to only a few batters. Harold 
Neuharth of Alpen, S. D., is frankly con- 
fused and asks us to explain. 

First off, nothing in the official rules 
of baseball governs the awarding of a 
won or lost game to a pitcher. The rules 
concern themselves with problems that 
may arise in playing a game. They pro- 
vide a decision by which a team wins or 
loses, but side-step figures which deter- 
mine a player’s personal record. In early 
days a pitcher went into a game and re- 
mained in unless hopelessly battered. 
More and more in recent years, managers 
have yanked pitchers after the first falter- 
ing throw or indication of wildness, and 
four, five or six pitchers for a team in a 
single game have not been uncommon. 
This was especially true in the last 
world series. 

But still the rules ignored the situation, 
as they had always ignored the matter 
of errors and base hits. After all, you 
cannot draw up regulations in black and 
white which will automatically determine 
whether a ball was too hot to handle or 
whether the batter reached first because 
the shortstop erred. So, long ago, base- 
ball began using an “official scorer,” 
nearly always a newspaper reporter who 
had much experience and whose word 
on hits and errors was accepted as final. 
Once this choice of a scorer was often a 
matter of favoritism and a means of slip- 
ping extra change to a friend. That is 
changed now and there is seldom objec- 
tion to a scorer’s decision. You’ve heard 
radio announcers wait for the nod before 
reporting a hit or an error. The official 
scorer has become the arbiter on hits, 
errors and anything not specifically 
covered by the rules. 

When pitchers began wearing a trail 
from bull pen to mound and considered 
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their won and lost and earned-run per- 
centages more valuable than eyeteeth, 
decision in these matters fell to the 
scorer, and as men differed in personal 
opinions the necessity for accepted regu- 
lations became apparent. These were 
drawn up and gathered together in what 
is now known as the Manual for Official 
Scorers. The matter of giving a pitcher 
credit for winning or losing a game is 
governed by the following: 

1. When one pitcher is relieved with 
runners on base, all such runners are to 
be charged to the first pitcher in case they 
score, : 

2. Relieving pitchers coming into a 
game should not be charged with the 
first batter reaching first base if such 
batter had an advantage because of poor 
pitching by the preceding pitcher. 

5. Where a relieving pitcher goes into 


a game with the score tied, he must win or © 


lose the game regardless of the number 
of innings or how effectively the first 
pitcher performed. 

4. When a pitcher is retired after 
pitching, say, seven innings, he is entitled 
to the benefit of all runs scored by his 
side during those innings. 

5. The first pitcher is not always 
given credit for a game won, even if the 
score is in his favor, unless he has pitched 
at least five innings. This depends on 
the judgment of the scorer 

6. Regardless of how many innings 
the first pitcher may have pitched, he is 
charged with the loss of the game if he 
is retired with the score against him and 
his team is unable thereafter either to 
tie the score or to 
take the lead. 


Oo ss (Giolls 
James Church- 
ward, author of 
The Lost Conti-_ 
nent of Mu, still 
alive; and what 
was the reaction 
of scientists to his 
theory? Ed Dieck- 
mann, Jr. San 
Diego, Calif. 


A. Col. Church- 
ward died about 
ten years ago. His 
theory was that a 
continent with 
64,000,000 highly - 
civilized people 
was engulfed in 
the Pacific Ocean 
in prehistoric 


times, and he spent many years gather- 
ing material in its support. Reviews of 
his last book indicated that, while scien- 
tists accorded his ideas consideration, 
they did not feel he had proved his con- 
tention of a “lost continent.” His studies 
took him into nearly every part of the 
globe, beginning in 1868 when he was 
in India on famine relief and met a high 
priest who showed him ancient tablets 
hidden in temples. Churchward_ re- 
mained to study for twelve years. Then, 
to get more information, he went to the 
South Seas, Tibet, Central Asia, Siberia 
and the Ural Mountains. Later he picked 
up new clues in New Zealand and went 
to the Polynesian Islands. After collect- 
ing what he considered proof of his 
theories he came to New York, where he 
lived until he died, except for further 
research in Yucatan and Central Amer- 
ica. He also wrote The Sacred Symbols 
of Mu and The Children of Mu. 


Q. Who was the first President to ad- 
dress the people over the radio? Arthur 
A. Le Bean, Hot Springs, S. D. 


A. Radio historians say it was War- 
ren G, Harding. 


Q. I claim a P-38 carried as high as 
5,200 pounds of bombs and a P-47 4,000. 
Right? William O. Beel, Ely, Minn. 


A. According to the Army Air Force, 
maximum bomb load of both planes was 
2,000 pounds. 


Q. How do [Continued on page 22] 


The 32-foot Islander reaching Los Angeles after a 35,000-mile 
yoyage. Inset. her skipper and sole passenger, Harry Pidgeon. 
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these English-made three-speed bicycle 
gearshifts work mechanically? Can a 
coaster brake be used with them? Alan 
Leiterman, Kakabeka Falls, Ontario. 


A. Mechanically, the shift works like 
that in automobiles. One speed is for 
climbing hills, another for fast pedaling, 
one for level riding. The ordinary coaster 
brake cannot be used with this shift. 


Q. What is the record for the least 
number of stolen bases in one season? 
Stanley Gagnon, Green Bay, Wis. 


A. That record is equaled every sea- 
son, and can never be broken. However 
it was hit by several stars in one year 
when Johnny Mize, Mel Ott, Ripper 
Collins, Bill Terry and Hank Lieber 
failed to pull off a single theft. 


Q. My wife and I killed two fine 
bucks in Utah last year, but after the 
meat was quick-frozen here it was tough. 
What’s wrong? F. E. Roark, El Cerrito, 
Calif, 


A. Quick bleeding and quick cooling 
are two essentials in the care of venison, 
and the quicker each is done, the better 
the results. Toughness may result from 
other causes, however, chief of which is 
the condition of the animal when killed. 
If you shoot an unsuspecting buck, and 
bleed, dress and skin him at once, you'll 
have good meat. If the deer has been 
tun by dogs or beaters until he is hot, 
scared and exhausted, it is not only diffi- 
cult to bleed him properly but the meat 
is not in good condition. In a deer that 
is wounded and not found until tracked 
down hours after he is dead, blood re- 
mains in the flesh and its flavor and ten- 
derness will be impaired. The ideal way 
to preserve venison is to shoot and kill 
a deer instantly in a cold climate, and 


then bleed and dress him at once, Long 
freezing at low temperatures does not 


impair meat. 


Q. Did a baseball player ever steal 
four bases in one inning? Marty Hines, 
Birmingham, Ala.. 


A. Yes, once. Josh Devore did it. But 
that doesn’t mean he stole first; he came 
to bat twice in one inning. 


Q. What are the world records in 
various heavyweight classifications of 
weight lifting? Charles R. Seliger, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 


A. Last recorded marks, as of this 
writing: two hands military press, John 
Davis, 321 pounds; two hands snatch, 
John Davis, 317 pounds; two hands, clean 
and jerk, Steve Stanko, 37144 pounds. 


Q. Are the world’s largest sand dunes 
in the Gobi or Sahara desert? Jacob 
Schmidt, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


A. Much closer home than that, Jake. 
They're at the south end of Lake Michi- 


gan. Geologists and botanists have estab-, 


lished the fact that sand has been washed 
up from the lake depths for untold cen- 
turies. When the sand dried, the wind 
carried on the work. Plants took hold and 
retarded the flow, and wind piled up the 
sand, until dunes between 50 and 75 feet 
high were formed. 


Q. Why are marsupials found only 
in Australia? Donald A. Davis, El Paso, 
Texas. 


A. They aren’t. We have the opossum 
in the U. S. and two varieties of small 
carnivorous marsupials in Ecuador and 
Columbia. However, your question 
brings up an interesting point. Nature, 
in developing countless forms, mevitably 
made mistakes. Most of these died out, 
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but in Australia the marsupial and other 
strange forms, as the duckbill, which is 
a mammal but lays eggs like a bird, seem 
to have clicked. Perhaps this was due 
to the isolation of Australia, so that the 
early forms developed were not wiped 
out by other mammals. 


Q. Was Bill Nicholson the last player 
to hit four consecutive home runs? Stan 
Rogers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Yes. He hit one the last time up 
on July 22, 1944, and the next day he 
circuited in the fourth, sixth and eighth 
innings. 


Q. You've said that horses once ex- 
isted in America in a small form that 
died out. How do you know this? Enos 
B. Slocum, Binghamton, N. Y. 


A. We don’t “know” any more than 
you know electricity lights your lamp; 
but when men spend their lives, century 
after century, digging into the origins of 
things, we are willing to accept their find- 
ings. Take the horse. Fossil remains of an 
animal only a foot high have been found; 
judging by the rocks in which the fossils 
were imbedded, this animal lived nearly 
60,000,000 years ago. It had two bones in 
the foreleg, and three or four toes. Mil- 
lions of years later, according to other 
fossils, an animal lived which had three 
toes on each foot with the central toe 
much larger. It was about the size of a 
sheep. A third animal, still later, had 
the two bones in the foreleg fused into 
one, Again after millions of years, a sim- 
ilar animal began to walk on his middle 
toe, as does the modern horse, His teeth 
had changed, too, and he was much 
larger. All these animals once existed in 
America, but when white men came there 
was not a horse on the continent. How 
and why they disappeared, we don’t 
know, but we do know that the embryo 
of a horse today, in its early stages, has 
three toes and two bones in its foreleg. 
This form disappears before birth and 
when a colt is foaled, it is a modern 
horse. Comparing the fossil remains and 
the embryo, we pretty well “know” about 
ancient and present-day horses. 


Q. Was Captain Joshua Slocum the 
only man to encircle the earth alone in 
a small boat? J. B. Harkness, Savannah, 
Ga. 


A No. Harry Pidgeon repeated the 
stunt in 1925, 28 years later, and a 
Frenchman, Alain Gerbault, did it in 
1929 Several globe-encircling voyages 
have been made in small vessels with two 
or more in crew. One of the most colorful 
of lone sailors was Tommy Drake of 
Seattle. He never got around the world, 
but he made many cruises in 36-foot 
schooners he built himself, crossing both 
the Pacific and Atlantic. He was wrecked 
in Cuba, in the Philippines and on the 
Netherlands coast. After losing three 
boats, he built a fourth, intending to 
remain in Puget Sound. But, when he 
was an old man, the bug bit him again. 
He sailed out past Cape Flattery about 
fifteen years ago and has never been seen 
or heard of since. 
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GREAT CONTRIBUTIONS 


TO GOOD TASTE 


ei 


Our Third President was Our 
First Spaghetti Maker fa 


Most of us know that Thomas Jefferson expressed America’s 

idea of freedom by writing the Declaration of Independence, but 
few know that he guided our forefathers to better living 

by also writing an excellent cookbook. 


From Naples he got a mould to form spaghetti and introduced 

what today is one of our most important and popular foods. 

He did the marketing for the White House and presided 

genially over its inviting table. Jefferson earnestly 

believed that good food and drink temperately enjoyed each 

day with good friends were essential to a worthwhile lifetime. 
* * * 
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If this Fruit of the Loom product does not 

give you satisfaction in use, return it to 

us and you will receive a new one or a 
refund of the purchase price. 


FRUIT OF THE LOOM, INC. 
Providence, R. |, 


FRUIT oF tote LOOM pajamas and nightshirts 


Top-o’-the-evening to you! And here’s how to top off each evening 
with the soundest, most relaxed sleep of your life! Cut-for-comfort 
sleepwear in soft, sturdy, guaranteed cotton . . styled with all 

the talent of a seasoned men’s tailor. Fruit of the Loom pajamas and 
nightshirts . .. made by Weldon. Pajamas with the exclusive 
breathe-with-you Lastex Wonderbelt. In blue, tan, green and wine 
stripes and figured patterns, $4.95. Nightshirt, in white only, $3.95 


At fine stores everywhere, or write for nearest dealer. 
Weldon Pajamas, 1270 Broadway, New York 1. 


Bob O’Neil, American 
pioneer in Australia’s 


Outback. 


BY RICHARD TREGASKIS 
True’s ’Round-The-World 


Correspondent 


Ou: on the bare hills of Australia’s dead heart, spinifex 
grass pricked at our ankles and the sun wrapped us in an 
inescapable blanket of heat. The fat, black-headed flies, 
scores of them, attacked our necks, ears and noses. The 
American geologist, Bob O'Neil, marking a technical note 
on his photomap, expertly used his pencil to flick a few of 
the insects from under his dark glasses. 

“They get in there and stay,” he said patiently. “I gen- 
erally use a pencil like that.” 

I tried the trick with the seven or eight flies who were 
delightedly buzzing around behind my glasses. It drove 
them away for a few moments, anyhow. 

We were still being insistently pricked about the ankles 
by the spinifex, a porcupine-like tumbleweed, but there 


Go West, young man? Is that good advice 
today ? Australia wants 1,000,000 ex-Gls to 


help develop that almost untouched continent. 


Is this your chance at El Dorado? True’s 
distinguished correspondent gives you an 


on-the-spot, detailed answer 


“ROUND- 
THE-WORLD DIARY 
a4 y, True. Magazine has assigned 
Richard Tregaskis, author of 
#2 Guadalcanal Diary, Invasion 
vat Diary, and other best sellers, to 


and write about the most inter- 

esting stories you find.” 
This is the first of his 

“stories | 


was nothing to do about that. Or about the heat that was 
as oven-like as the North African sirocco. Most of Australia 
is desert, or near desert, and in the summer, which is De- 
cember to April, one must expect Saharan weather. 

Of course, I bitterly Pegreued having come to the Austral- 
ian Outback to look for an American pioneer, one of the 
few American migrants to Australia who had ventured into 
the interior, where life is real, earnest and rugged. I had 
come out “into the field,” as we used to say somewhat ro- 
mantically when I was a war correspondent, to watch Bob 
O'Neil roam over hot rocks and spinifex, prospecting for 
silver-lead ore. 

I had discovered one thing about the Outback so far: the 
flies were very aggressive. I growled a complaint about 


“take a trip around the world | | 
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Most Americans shun these bleak Outback 


them. I couldn’t see what the swarming, unmentionable 
beasts lived on in this God-forsaken, empty badland. Cer- 
tainly there weren’t enough humans to provide fodder. 

O'Neil explained that there was plenty of carrion to keep 
the flies fat and sassy—dead kangaroos, or wallabies, and 
the strange, earth-bound birds called emus. Also, there were 
occasional steers or goats who had died for lack of enough 
to eat. 

I said I'd expected a lot of hardship in Australia but noth- 
ing like so many flies. It was nearly as bad as a French 
Foreign Legion post near Kairouan, in the North African 
desert, where I’d once spent a few miserable days. 

Bob grinned around his ungainly, homemade pipe, as if 
to say there were plenty of adversities an American wouldn’t 


towns like Mt. Isa. 
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Author learns as Thomas digs, O'Neil explains. 


expect in Australia—especially an American who, like most 
visitors, had tasted only the comfortable life of the Austral- 
ian coastal cities. 

I had come to Australia to investigate the 2.500 ex-GIs 
who have trekked there in the biggest postwar migration of 
Americans to foreign climes. The war exposed four million 
Americans to this young giant of a nation. Many soldiers, 
sailors and marines found it a land of plenty and promise— 
and marriage. There was a wealth of food at low prices, 
and some Yanks, saw, or heard about, the booming factories 
and mines which had been given a shot of adrenalin by the 
war. Australia looked like a land with a future, a rich fron- 
tier that needed developing. Plenty of the GIs decided to 
return to Australia when the war was over. Many hundreds 


married Aussie girls and decided to build, as the saying goes, 
a new life. 2 

All this had looked like an interesting adventure story, 
from the United States, 7,000 miles away. I had thought 
that Australia might be a new frontier, a continuation of 
the westward drive prescribed by Horace Greeley, who ad- 
vised young men to progress in that direction. I had im- 
agined that there would be some real frontiersmen in 
Australia, men who were out to brave the dangers of 
the wild and who were carrying on the pioneer spirit. 

After studious inquiry on the spot, however, I have 
found that about 99 per cent of the Americans down here 
have followed the Australian example, shunned the great, 
inhospitable Outback and settled in the cities that cling 
comfortably to the seacoast. 

Australia is a phenomenon—a big country, as big as the 
United States in area and like it in shape. But about a third 
of it, at the center, is uninhabitable desert and three quar- 
ters of the rest is near desert, a vast, saucerlike area that can 
support only a few straggling cattle. Even in the areas of 
greater rainfall along the East and South coasts, city life is 
preferred to the bucolic. 

Australia’s greatest production is in wool, meat and wheat. 


She has some infant industries, like steel and coal, and there ° 


are a few like the American, Bob O'Neil, who are trying to 
find out if there are other minerals in the Outback. But 
most of the population makes its living in urban ways— 
running shops, buying and selling, processing and shipping 
—in parasitic rather than productive ways. One out of five 
of the persons who work are civil servants in this socialistic 
state. 

So, out of Australia’s population of seven and a half 
millions—fewer than in New York city—three quarters live 
in cities or towns. About a quarter of them live in Sydney, 
the biggest city. 

Therefore, maybe it’s too much to expect Americans, 
even Americans with something of the pioneer spirit, to go 
to the Outback or even to be sheepmen or cattlemen in the 
In-Between. Better, they feel, to live in the cities, to be 


Paul and Gloria Feffer have it good in Sydney on U. S. pay. 
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mechanics, to run hamburger stands or delicatessens or to 
work in D. J.’s (David Jones’), which is Sydney's, and 
Australia’s, biggest department store. 

Living in Sydney, you can get a fine feed of steak and 
eggs for 41 cents or a pound of steak or butter at your gro- 
cery for about the same amount. You can also get plenty 
of the things the world is starving for: sugar, cheese, choco- 
late, pastry. All these are available at low prices, thanks to 
rigid price controls and the enormous productivity of even 
the small portion of Australia that is being cultivated. 


These blessings, however, are not unmixed. To the sol- 
dier on furlough with six months accumulated pay in his 
pocket, the low prices in Sydney and the other Australian 
cities were a joy practically without ending during the war. 
But many American migrants, postwar, had forgotten, or 
never knew, that Australian wages were low, too. A salary 
of $19 a week from D. J.’s doesn’t go very far—especially 
when luxuries like automobiles, gasoline, refrigerators and 
radios are very expensive. 

So, if it’s a rough row for Bob O'Neil to hoe in Mount 
Isa, it’s a rough one in a different way for Americans who 
have sought sanctuary in the cities. They have to make 
that pay check stretch. 

It’s rugged, too, for the Yank who has tried to start a 
business of his own and who finds himself stumbling 
through a heavy mass of government red tape and bucking 
the stubborn conseryatism of the Aussies. 


Still, life in the cities is fatter than in the Outback, where 


the rewards are not much higher. 

But some daring souls still try the Outback, drawn by 
many motives, including the fascination of searching for 
unexplored wealth. One such is Bob O'Neil in Mount Isa, 
in the middle of Australia 1,000 miles from anywhere and 
a four-day trip from Brisbane by the Queensland State 
Railway, whose theme song, they say, is: I’ll Walk Beside 
You. 

Of course, Mount Isa is only seven hours away by an 
incongruously beautiful, silver airliner of Qantas Empire 


Feffer’s Morris roadster goes 40 miles on a gallon of “petrol.” 
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Engineer George Noe (left) is successful Big Time Operator. 


Airways, complete with soft, reclining seats and a steward 
to serve fresh salads and call you “Sir.” But the beautiful 
silver plane comes only once a week, and the fare to Bris- 
bane and back is $90. This is more than Bob O'Neil, for 
instance, can afford. He makes about $36 a week, after 
taxes, which incidentally is very good pay as Australian 


pay goes. 


It is migrants like Bob O'Neil, naturally, that the Aus- 
tralian government wants here most of all—skilled profes- 
sional men who can investigate unexploited country and 
probe for mineral wealth. For Australia’s industries depend 
on her minerals, her mines and her skilled engineers and 
workers. It’s to get immigrants like Bob O’Neil that the 
government now is spending thousands of prized dollars, 
paying half of the steamship fare from America for selected 
men. 

Arthur Calwell, the immigration minister, says he would 
like to see a million Americans and five million British 
come to this country. Australia, he claims, could support a 
population of twenty million in something like American 
style, provided she had a break or two in hoped-for natural 
resources. 

So Bob O'Neil, the rare American pioneer whom I finally 
found in the Australian Outback, is really at the crux of the 
most important question facing Australia and of the most 
important question to the American migrants here: does 
the country have the mineral wealth to become one of the 
world’s great nations? 


Pete Cicinelli finds uncut sapphires for his wife, Katee 
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Jim Ketchel finds happiness only with Kiwi wife and baby. 


Bob’s boss, a Canadian mining engineer named Victor 
Zachanko, says that Australia is in the stage of development 
the United States and Canada went through twenty years 
ago. The gougers and the goldrush boys have whipped 
through the country and worked most of the minerals on 
the surface. The deeper lodes that big mining companies 
can exploit have not been explored. 

“If this,” says Zachanko, meaning the country his party 
is exploring, “were in the United States, it’d be as full of 
diamond drills as holes in Swiss cheese.” 

And Bob O’Neil, the geologist from Madison, Wisconsin, 
and the other Americans whom I have investigated over 
here, will certainly be benefited, directly or indirectly, if 
those probing diamond drills find what they seek—rich 
lodes—and Australia becomes more nearly an El Dorado 
for them. Although it must be admitted that many of the 
ex-Gls I will mention later in this story are guys smart 
enough to land on their feet, whatever might happen to 
Australia. The others, who have been having trouble bat- 
tling the system here, might have trouble even in El Do- 
rado, or in the conservative-socialist kind of El Dorado 
Australia might become. 

Meanwhile, however, O’Neil and his wife, Jeannie, are 
having a plenty tough go of it in Mount Isa. It’s rough 
living in the tent camp near the town, where Bob eats and 
sleeps with the prospecting crew. It’s very primitive in the 
wooden, barracks-like hotel, the Argent, where Mrs. O'Neil 
lives in a two-by-four room almost completely filled by a 
short, narrow bed with mosquito canopy; there is no space 
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Charlie Valentine (right) took over Army club as restaurant. 


of course, for private sanitary facilities. The principal po- 
lite pastimes in The Isa, as it is usually called, are beer- 
drinking and betting on the horses at the city tracks. Of 
these, the first is far and away the more popular, and the 
town’s two pubs, the Argent and the Mount Isa, are as 
noisy and busy during drinking hours as beehives. Most of 
the townspeople are miners, “diggers in the local lead 
mine. 

Since Bob doesn’t drink much and never bets, there’s a 
shortage of amusement for him at the Isa. He and Jeannie 
generally spend their evenings just being together, writing 
letters or visiting Bob’s friends, Dys Burger, a Dutch geolo- 
gist who works in the mine, and his Aussie wife; or Percy 
LaGerche, an old mining engineer. Some evenings they sit 
and listen to Bob’s small wireless, hoping to catch some 
good music. Bob is a passionate devotee of the symphony. 
Often the reception from far Brisbane isn’t very good. 

In general, it’s a pretty dull life—dull enough so that on 
Sundays, Bob and Mrs. O'Neil take busmen’s holidays, lug- 
ging picnic lunches to some rocky outcrop to brave flies and 
sun in search of garnets, tourmalines and other minerals. 
Minerals still fascinate Bob, even though his job involves 
looking for them five days a week. 

Bob came down from the United States after getting his 
discharge and finishing the college courses he needed to 
secure his degree. He planned to marry Eugenie Kirilloff 
and set up business as a gem-cutter in Brisbane. He had met 


Joe Stephens (right) lives well at Sydney U. on $65 a month. 


Eugenie in Brisbane, when he was an army corporal, and 
he had observed the tremendous business Brisbane jewelers 
were doing in Australian opals and other gems. 

Bob had loved geology and precious stones ever since a 
schoolteacher uncle used to take him out to hunt for min- 
erals when he was a boy in Wisconsin. He had specialized 
in geology at Wisconsin and had done survey work, between 
spells at college, for Ernie Bean, a Wisconsin geologist. 
He had also begun to collect gems, and one of his most 
prized items was a collection of Australian opals ordered 
by mail from this land Down Under. 

Then the war brought him to Brisbane, first as a bugler 
in a hospital unit, then as a geologist (promoted to ser- 
geant) in a unit that selected camp sites. Traveling around, 
he came to like the big, open country that is Australia and 

“the sunshine, the smell of boiling the billy [tea] and the 
eucalyptus.” 


After the war they were married, and he decided to 
settle in Brisbane and become a gem cutter. He had cut and 
polished minerals during his college days. Now he prepared 
professionally by boning up on all the books he could find 
on gemmology. He had plenty of trouble finding equip- 
ment and a place to work, and finally in desperation he set 
up shop in the basement of his father-in-law’s house. The 
older man was an expert machinist, and with improvised 
parts he and Bob made the [Continued on page 70] 
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Ralph Beard, Kentucky ace, was 
named outstanding player of nation 
for the second consecutive season. 


Kevin O’Shea, Notre Dame, moved 
from all-star third team of last year, 


BY HOWARD HOBSON 


President, National Association of 
Basketball Coaches, and Coach, Yale University 


WITH HASKELL COHEN 


Lie National Association of College 
Basketball Coaches, in co-operation 
with TruE, presents herewith its sec- 
ond annual All-American selections. 
It is the third All-American team pre- 
sented by TRUE. 

Appreciating that an All-American 
team is always difficult to choose, the 
coaches who see the teams in action 
continuously throughout the season 
believe they are in the best position 
to choose the nation’s outstanding 
players. With this thought in mind, 
a year ago, the Coaches Association in 
collaboration with the editors of this 
publication picked their first All- 
American team. As a counter check, 
it was decided that leading sports 
writers, chosen by the coaches them- 
selves in respective districts, should aid 
in the selection. 4 

This year the Coaches Association 
formed a special All-American Selec- 
tion Committee headed by Vadal 
Peterson, veteran University of Utah 
mentor, to direct and police the bal- 
loting of some 700 basketball coaches 
in addition to the picked panel of 120 
writer experts nominated to aid the 
coaches group. One member from 
each National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation district served as chairman 
in his sector. These district chairmen 
include Hugh Greer, University of 
Connecticut; W. H. Anderson, La- 
fayette College; Everett Case, North 
Carolina State; Tony Hinkle, Butler 
University; Edward Hickey, St. Louis 
University; Jack Gray, University of 
Texas; Wilbur Johns, U. C. L. A.; and 
Vadal Peterson, Utah, 


An added feature this year is the 
selection of a sectional team for each 
of the eight N.C.A.A. districts. There 
are so many potential candidates for 
the squad that the coaches, in fairness 


‘to players all over the country, deemed 


it advisable to pick district teams in 
addition to the three All-American 
quintets. 

Realizing that certain areas are 
more densely populated with colleges 
than others, the Coaches Association 
evolved a new method for counting 
the ballots. Votes were rated on a dis- 
trict basis rather than individually. 
All voting was figured on the basis of 
percentage points. The highest total 
for a player in any one N.C.A.A. dis- 
trict could not exceed one point. 

For the sake of illustration we shall 
assume that District 1 had twenty 
voters as compared to ten voters in 
District 8. Each first-team vote in the 
former sector was recorded as .05 while 
each first team ballot in the latter dis- 
trict counted for .10. Second team 
votes were accorded half the value al- 
located to each first team vote. 

In this manner it was possible for 
outstanding players in sparsely popu- 
lated districts to get the nod over stars 
from heavily populated centers, de- 
spite the fact the latter group received 
more actual votes than the boys from 
the country. 

Coaches unanimously agreed that 
never before had they seen so many 
outstanding players. It should be 
pointed out that more college teams 
scintillated this year than ever before. 
The game as a whole enjoyed its great- 


Ed. Macauley, St. Louis giant, was out- 
standing as a retriever off both boards. 


Tony Lavelli, Yale, tough scorer to 
stop. Was on last year’s second team. 


Arnold Ferrin, Utah, fast and shifty, 
advanced from last year’s third team 
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est year. This great pastime is being 
played and watched by hundreds of 
millions of people throughout the 
world, Progress has been great in the 
past decade but this year saw all rec- 
ords surpassed. Possibly the greatest 
testimonial of this fact was recorded 
when close to 16,000 people turned 
out to witness a professional basket- 
ball game in Madison Square Garden 
on a Saturday afternoon in the middle 
of the season. A packed house of over 
18,000 fans turned out for a college 
double-header at the same arena that 
evening. 

Major reasons for the banner year 
were: 

1. More teams were fielded in bas- 
ketball due to the return of many war 
veterans who played on service teams 
during the war. 

2. This is an Olympic year. Many 
players and coaches hope to partici- 
pate on the Olympic squad. This has 
given great impetus to the game all 
over the country. 

3. Moving of the game into large 
Sport arenas throughout the country 
has increased. Newest acquisition 
along this line is the Cow Palace in 
San Francisco, seating 15,000 specta- 


tors. Taking a cue from Madison 
Square Garden, nearly every large city 
in the country now has a pavilion that 
is. suitable for basketball. College, 
A.A.U. and professional games are 
booked in these arenas and conse- 
quently have produced greater pub- 
licity for the game. Many college cam- 
puses are building new pavilions or 
expanding old ones, with seating ca- 
pacities up to 20,000. 

4. School and college teams have 
been able to hold their players to- 
gether a little bit longer since the re- 
turn of war veterans. For example, 


‘the West Kentucky Teachers five that 


reached the Metropolitan Invitation 
Tourney finals in 1942 was back intact 
in 1947-48. 

5. Administrative heads in univer- 
sities have taken cognizance of the 
rapid strides made by basketball and 
today hire coaches just to teach that 
one sport. In former years it was cus- 
tomary to assign basketball to a foot- 
ball, track, or baseball coach. 

6. Playing the game before larger 
crowds, with more emphasis on adver- 
tising, publicity and the box office, 
has brought an importance to the 
sport that is comparable to the interest 


N.C.A.A. DISTRICT TEAMS 


DISTRICT I 
LAVELLI F. Yale 
COUSY F. Holy Cross 
KAFTAN C. Holy Cross 
FABER G. 
J. MULLANEY G. 


Trinity 
Holy Cross 


DISTRICT III 
JONES Fe) (Kys 
DICKEY F. N. C. State 
GROZA Ge iy. 
BEARD G. Ky. 
KATKAVECK G. N.C. State 


DISTRICT V 
WIER F. Iowa 
COURTY F. Okla. 
MACAULEY C. St. Louis 
HARRIS G. Okla. A. & M. 
MILLER G. St. Louis 


DISTRICT Vil 
WEIGHT F. 
NELSON F. 
GARDNER C. 
FERRIN 


Brigham Young 


Brigham Young 
Utah Univ. 
G. Utah Univ. 
ALTERMAN G, 


Denver Univ. 


DISTRICT II 
Nay. Ue 
Columbia 
Nowy. 
Temple 
St. Johns 


FORMAN 
BUDKO 
SCHAYES 
BOBB 
McGUIRE 


DISTRICT IV 


cook F. Wise. 
EDDLEMAN F. Il. 
McINTYRE C. Minn. 
O’SHEA G. N. D. 
HUMERICKHOUSE G. Bradley 


DISTRICT VI 
ROBINSON F. 
T. HAMILTON F. 
KOK 
MARTIN 
MADSEN 


Baylor 
Texas 
Ark. 
Texas 


Texas 


DISTRICT VIII 

Calif. 
U..C: L.A, 
Wash, 
Calif. 
U.C.L. A. 


HANGER 

J. STANICH 
NICHOLS 
WOLFE 
MINOR 


in football. This means that in many 
Conferences basketball is practiced in 
the spring and early fall, making it 
a year-around sport. 

7. A very important reason for the 
improved game of basketball is the 
result of research and analytic studies 
that have been made of the game. To 
mention one outstanding example, the 
basket-shooting accuracy has improved 
greatly because we now keep track 
of the shot attempts and shots made 
by the various players. Some years ago 
we did not know whether a player 
took twenty or forty shots to make ten 
or fifteen points. Now by keeping sta- 
tistics we know when a boy hits a 
good average and when he does not. 
This is similar to the batting averages 
in baseball. A good basketball player, 
for example, will make one shot good 
out of about four attempts. A winning 
team will hit an average of .303, a 
losing team, .233. On this particular 
point a reference to a team of 1939 is 
apropos. The University of Oregon 
team which won the national cham- 
pionship that winter had a shooting 
average of .254. Today that would be 
the average of a mediocre team. This 
gives an idea how the game has im- 
proved in shooting efficiency. 

All of these factors have given us 
a great game of basketball. Yet there 
are some who constantly want to 
change the game, slow it down and 
make it less attractive for players and 
spectators, Only recently suggestions 
were made that the officials handle 
the ball after every basket. Others 
have suggested that the center jump 
be put back into the game. Fortun- 
ately, there are too many close fol- 
lowers of the game who know that 
ideas of this nature, if put into effect, 
would move the game back twenty 
years and give us the contest we used 
to have, played before a handful of 
spectators. 

Most coaches agree that we have a 
great game the way it is. Of course, 
minor improvements will be made, 
The greatest need in basketball today 
is standardization of the rules we al- 
ready have. The criticism that is 
leveled at basketball at present is 
mainly too much whistle tooting by 
the officials. The blame has been 
placed jointly on the officials them- 
selves, the coaches, the players and the 
spectators. 

It is a good guess that officials call 
from twenty to thirty plays in a game 
that are not really violations of the 
rules. This may be because of the 
added emphasis on the game recently, 
They feel obligated to call everything 
they believe might be the slightest 
violation. Much of this is due to a lack 
of uniform interpretation. One of the 
major projects of the National Asso- 
ciation of Basketball Coaches at the- 
present time is to produce a film that 
will include all controversial points 
and give a [Continued on page 117] 
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“Bet they'll want a retake of this scene!” 


We can picture you sipping your first Calvert and soda— 
then switching to Calvert for keeps, too! For Calvert’s 
greater blending experience has produced a whiskey of 
milder qualities —a whiskey that’s lighter, mellower, smoother. 
It tastes better. Try it! 


RESERVE 


86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Calvert Distillers Corp., N.Y.C. 
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The autopsy report would say forty-eight hours. That was 
enough to set up an alibi far from the bitter water of the creek. 
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Eu Parker, Jersey backwoods detective of national fame, 
was a master of deductive thinking, but he didn’t depend 
on it. The chubby, untidy little man with the genially tart 
manner was a self-styled hunch player. He could grow 
stubborn about a hunch, point his frayed toothpick bel- 
ligerently in the face of facts to the contrary, and wring 
from them a solution that no amount of logic could have 
foretold. It was this intuitive stubbornness that enabled 
him to solve, in all its details, one of the most mystifying 
puzzles of his anticriminal career. 

The matter fell within his province, which was Burling- 
ton County, because that was where several of the scat- 
tered puzzle pieces were picked up and, through Parker’s 
obstinacy, ultimately fitted together. He was called in prac- 
tically at the beginning, however, when it started as a 
case for Camden County, adjoining Burlington on the west. 
Camden’s chief of detectives asked Parker’s help the day 
after the unexplained disappearance of David Paul, bank 
runner. 

Mr. Paul had run straight for twenty-five years. Now he 
had apparently detoured with $70,000 in cash and checks. 

That was a surprise, or else no surprise, according to 
one’s degree of cynicism. For the bank runner was an ex- 
convict. A quarter of a century before, he had emerged 
from prison after serving part of a term for uncontrollable 
curiosity about other people’s mail while he was a post- 
office employe. Good behavior had won him a parole and 
good friends got him a job with the Broadway Trust Com- 
pany in the city of Camden. In time, the bank made him 
senior runner, pleased that their confidence in the grateful 
little man had been justified by his exemplary business 
deportment. 

At 1 p. m. on October 5, 1920, Paul set out with his small 
black bag. His first stop was the First National Bank of 
Camden, to pick up some canceled checks. His second and 
last stop was to be the Girard Trust Company of Phila- 


THE CASE OF THE 


Crime experts themselves almost made 
this murder unsolvable. Luckily, the country 
detective didn’t set much store by education... 


delphia, just across the Delaware River from Camden. In 
his satchel reposed $40,000 in cash and $30,000 in checks. 
In his heart, presumably, was gratitude that he had lived 
down the past. 

Now, Paul customarily arrived at the Girard Trust Com- 
pany no later than 2 o’clock, so when 3 o'clock rolled 
around and Paul didn’t, an official of that institution 
phoned the Broadway Trust. 

“Your runner is overdue by an hour,” said the official, 
adding, “He’s the one with the prison record, isn’t he?” 

A call to the First National of Camden revealed that 
Paul had left there at 1:20, and his employers began a 
frantic check of hospitals in the dim hope that their man 
was dying instead of absconding. 

Neither hospitals nor Camden and Philly police could 
throw light on the runner’s disappearance. Nor could his 
wife. So an official of the Broadway Trust phoned Laurence 
Doran, chief of Camden County detectives. 

“I think I need you,” the official is reported to have 
said, thereby contributing the understatement of the year. 

The first thing Doran did was,to open Paul’s locker at 
the bank. Among personal effects were a stack of letters 
and an address book. As the possessions of a skinny little 
man who was crowding 60 years, these items proved to be 
startling. One letter atop the stack was penned on pink 
stationery and the writing was purple and feminine; it was 
signed only with a cute nickname. The writer referred 
kittenishly to David Paul as [Continued on page 81] 
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by The Editors of True, 
IN COLLUSION WITH THE VICTIM 


ke Vipper, as most literate magazine buyers (and a 
good many illiterate ones) know, is Virgil Franklin Partch II 
of Carmel Valley, California. He draws things. Here on 
these pages you see his first published drawing of things 
in full color. 

When Trur’s editors learned that The Vipper (caution 
to printer: don’t drop any p’s) was coming out of his moun- 
tainbound hiding and pointing toward New York, a tele- 
gram sped out there, asking him to take along pencil and 
paper and draw some impressions of his trip and of the 
Big ‘Town when he got here. Also, could he handle color? 
Mr. Partch replied that he was just mad about color, then 
promptly became lost to the editorial world for a couple 
of weeks. When we saw him, he said, “Oh, yes, I had a 
lunch date with you the other day, didn’t I? Sorry—was 
gathering impressions.” All of which is according to Partch 
form. 

Our first idea was to drag from him another Is This Your 
Vacation? layout but, of course, Mr. P. would never take 
a vacation like anyone else—his existence being arranged 
as a perpetual rest (we understand he has never owned a 
clock)—and he was coming to New York partly on business 
anyway, probably to let someone talk him into a higher 
income bracket. So we told him just to make some notes 
and try to keep track of his expenses, in case anyone wanted 
to duplicate his trip. As a sidelight we show you a photo- 
stat of his expense sheet, kept on the back of an old Rail- 
way Express receipt for his clothes shipped ahead in a suit- 
case, which he arrived to find tied up in the Express strike. 
He went around in the same suit for nearly two months. 
Re that itemization of expenses in block letters (most of 
his correspondents doubt that Partch really can write legible 
longhand) with such entries as “Tacos .75,” “Pinball .05,” 
“Dinner .97,” “Booze 2.40,” “Juke Box .05,” and the fourth 
Martini which becomes a “Martoney .50,” who else would 


The Vipper 


comes 
to town 


be so coldly businesslike but a man who once had a food 
budget of 10 cents a day for beans and bananas and $3.34 
per month for rent? ; ns 
The trip began with an outlay of ‘$13.50—airplane. 
Since The Vipper was taking his first real cross-country look 
at America through the windows of a two-seater automo- 
bile, with three companions trying to keep all their long 
legs and luggage off Route 66, we rather dreaded to ask what 
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that item meant. You might be smacked with so corny a 
retort as they wanted to get off to a flying start, or some- 
thing so Partchy as the auto was old and they had to ferry 
it over the mountains. But Vip explained reasonably: 

“Helen, to whom I am married, figured that giving her 
man three whole free weeks was quite enough generosity for 
one decade. She refused me the use of our car. This left a 
choice of walking 350 miles to L. A., where I’d meet my 
friends, taking the train or flying. I hate walking and the 
only things I like about trains are club cars. Aided by 
United Airlines, I flew.” 

Before turning this rolling story over to Mr. Partch for 
his own unique narration, a word about our hero. You'll 
find him disinclined to talk about himself, which we do 
not ascribe to modesty but probably to a total loss of words 
when he approaches the unfathomable subject. Mr. Partch 
is about six feet tall, with a suitable amount of flesh to 
match, has a Bob Hope nose supporting formidable eye- 
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Bookkeeper’s delight. One-way from Monterey. 


glasses which guide an intently searching gaze, as if to dis- 
cover whether you’re nuts. He knows that you think he is. 
His personality, if we must go into that, had our three girls 
in the True art department all a-twitter the whole after- 
noon after he dropped in. (And he barely looked at them, 
Helen.) The voice is surprisingly low and deliberate, almost 
rumbling, and he uses it to tell stories like his favorite 
(sworn truth) about the tree rat which ran out of its nest 
at every opportunity to urinate upon a hated cafe owner 
...we forget the rest of it, but it was good and left your 
sympathies all with the rat. 

Back in 1945, we were looking around for a cartoonist 
with a style zany enough to illustrate the TRuELy Yours 
column. None seemed at liberty; then an associate editor 
suffering from jug bite suggested Partch. A letter was dis- 
patched, after considerable digging to learn where he lived, 
detailing at pontifical length just what was wanted. Partch 
was then in the Army, attached in some vague manner to 
the Fort Ord Panorama, and his wife acted as go-between. 
There is nothing to the rumor that his sketches had to be 
smuggled past censors. Private Partch (later made corporal) 
seemingly ignored the pontifical letter, said “Will do,” and 
turned out just what we were vainly trying to outline in 
the first place. His first TY work appeared in October, 1945. 


After that we made timid suggestions on ideas and size—- 


most of them blithely ignored—and finally just bundled up 
some of the best letters each month and sent them out to 


California and said draw something. We don’t consider 
this temperament; it’s a man who knows his job. Once or 
twice Vip sent in a cartoon that gave us a few bad moments 
matching it up with a letter that made sense, but otherwise 
he bats out his work fast (often with alternate cartoons 
just to flatter the editor), makes little or no comment, meets 
all deadlines unless you ask for something yesterday, and 
cooperates smoothly from across the continent unless we 
forget to mail his check. 

“I’m hot,” Vip said in one of his recent terse notes, “for 
doing a couple of kid books for detention-home types, you 
kuow, or a flock of bourbon-and-water colors for a one-man 
show, or what the hell... anything that isn’t a one-line gag 
with rectangular illustration. Goddam it, I tell you I’m an 
artist! But don’t spread it around.” He mentioned going 
to the 400-year-old University of San Marcos in Lima, Peru. 
Editors learn not to be startled by mental tornadoes; also 
not to depend on an artist for something and find at the 
last minute that he has gone llama riding. So we discreetly 
inquired further and the man as usual replied with cold 
logic: 

“All the Spanish I ever learned was in the Pacific fruit 
express ice-house in Tucson on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. Not highbrow, but at least men can make their wants 
known. Maybe I could improve my English, too. This may 
never go beyond the talk stage, but Helen and I have travel 
literature. ...” 


The Vipper’s travelogue, slightly condensed from some 
thirty pages of hand-printed manuscript, follows: (Partch 
the Author has a habit of skipping from past to present 
tense and, like Partch the Cartoonist, throws rules out the 
window, but we didn’t have the heart for much tampering.) 

There were four of us on this motor trip. The car was 
not built for such numbers, especially when you consider 
that I, weighing 200 pounds, was the smallest of the group. 
The model and year of this auto is vague to me; it must 
have been a "40 Dodge club coupe. [Continued on page 102] 


For the photographer, Mr. Partch pretends to work. 
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a wary desert sheep in far Sonora, Mexico. 


When the author dropped the huge Dall ram on a 
Yukon peak, he became the fifth man in recorded 


history to kill all four species of mountain sheep 


by GRANCEL FITZ 
Author of To Kill the Stone Ram 


“c 

Give me a week of climbing in country like this and I'll get myself a swell 
ram,” I told my wife, Betty, with what was pretty close to brash overcon- 
fidence. We were to learn about that soon enough. 

The time was last fall, when we were camped on Kusawa Lake in south- 
ern Yukon Territory. The object of the hunt was a Dall ram and there was 
really a double incentive. For, if I bagged a fine head, there’d be the addi- 
tional satisfaction of achieving something rare in big-game hunting: the 
taking of all four types of American mountain sheep recognized in the 
official records — the bighorn, desert, Stone and Dall. 

It takes a lot of time and effort to make this grand slam because the 
species are widely separated. The bighorn is at his best in the Canadian 
Rockies. The desert sheep is found chiefly in Mexico, on the Peninsula of 
Lower California and across the Gulf in western Sonora, and he now offers 
the toughest obstacle to future grand-slammers as, except for museum col- 
lections, he has been protected since 1936. The Stone sheep is at home in 
far northern British Columbia, and the Dall is hunted in Alaska and in the 
western Yukon. ’ 

Only four hunters had ever taken them all, as far as the records show. 
The late Charles Sheldon did it at the turn of the century, closely followed 
by Wilson Potter in 1910. Then there was a lapse until 1946, when my 
friends, Ernst von Lengerke and Jack O’Connor, independently and within 
a couple of weeks of each other, completed their grand slams. And now, 
with record-class specimens of the other three types accounted for, I was in 
wonderful Dall sheep country and hoping for a chance to join this select 
company. 


Early last spring I arranged with Pat Callison, a com- 
petent outfitter and crack bush pilot of Carcross in the 
Yukon, to line up the two Indians who had a boat on Ku- 
sawa Lake. Pat agreed to have camp all set up there by the 
time we arrived in Whitehorse, and that was the situation 
when we met him on September 9. 

Pat's float plane was moored at the bank of the Lewes 
River, and after picking up big Jim MacArthur, our cook, 
we flew past the end of Lake Laberge, headed southwest 
toward snow-topped peaks and reached the camp at the 
north end of Kusawa in the early afternoon. Our two In- 
dians were waiting for us. Johnny Ned was to be my guide, 
and Roderick Smith was the boatman. 

One error in strategy, though, was apparent right away. 
This camp, at the very outlet a the lake, was not in hunt- 
ing country. The weather had turned nasty, with squalls of 
rain and a wind which made the lake so rough that the 
Indians decided to wait for morning before moving up to 
a camp site close to the ram mountains, where camp should 
have been pitched in the first place. This, on a short trip, 
meant the loss of a precious day of climbing, but Pat agreed 
at once to pick us up a day later than we had planned, so 
that was all right. There was one advantage as things stood: 
we were in a fine place to check the sighting of my rifle 


Guide Johnny Ned was somewhat astonished when the author dropped this Dall ram at 350 yards. 


without disturbing game. When, after the duffel was un- 
loaded and Pat had flown aw ay, I set up a target and found 
that my scope sight was still zeroed for 200 yards, I felt that 
everything was under control, 

Johnny Ned and I had been sizing up each other since 
we first met. I saw a tough, wiry welterweight in middle life 
—old enough, I noted “with satisfaction, to use his brains 
as much as his legs in getting us up to our quarry, for I 
never did see much sense in attempting to run an animal 
down, although some guides like to try. Whatever Johnny 
saw, he soon wanted to reassure himself. 

“You hunt sheep before?” he queried. 

ess. 

“You get ‘em? Good rams?” 

mvcss 

He was a little happier but not quite satisfied. 

“Can you walk?” he asked me gravely. 

“No,” I told him. A long time ago I learned not to enter 
any races against a native in his own kind of country, par- 
ticularly at high altitudes. 

“Why not?” he demanded. 

“Out of practice. Too old, maybe. But I'll try.” 

Johnny looked at me earnestly. “We do the best we can,’ 
he promised. [Continued on page ie) 
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BY STANLEY FRANK 


Wren a, man gains No. 1 ranking in an activity that 
engages the casual or passionate interest of twenty million 
countrymen, he is a singularly newsworthy personality. By 
this criterion, Andy Varipapa, 54 and a grandfather, is 
the hottest story in sports today. Varipapa’s specialty is 
knocking down tenpins with a bowling ball, an accom- 
plishment that attracts more ‘participants in sports-crazy 
America than any other game. It can be argued that ex- 
cellence in bowling is a minor contribution to society. 
It-also is true that there are many other pursuits, such 
as making war, inflammatory speeches or barbaric music, 
that are noisier and do less good for humanity. So, let 


us simply say that Papa Varipapa is the most skillful gent 
known to an amiable pastime that gives good, clean fun 
to a lot of people. Let us have no nonsense, please, about 
our man Varipapa’s lofty ranking in the field. 

Until old Andy came along to end a silly situation, 
bowling championships were like wrestling titles. Any 
guy who had a loud and loose tongue in his head and 
contrived to get his picture in a few papers was the self- 
styled champ. Every community had a hot-shot who 
achieved a certain neighborhood notoriety by rolling a 
300 game or trimming all suckers in sight at the local alley. 
If all the silver-plated tin cups won in “championship” 


Until Andy Varipapa began cutting 
tenpins down to matchwood, 
bowling had as many champs 

as chumps. Now Grandpa 
Varipapa, 54 and ambi-handy, 

sits alone on the top of the 


woodpile 


competition had been collected early in the war, salvage 
scrap drives would have been unnecessary. ; 

There was no tournament recognized as a definite test 
by bowling authorities. The great ABC clambake, which 
annually brings together 18,000 wild-eyed addicts, was— 
and still is—regarded as strictly a circus stunt. Each entrant 
rolls only three games; top-flight bowlers consider anything 
under an cighty-game match a mere warmup. There is a 
good deal of justification for shrugging off the ABC thing 
as an elaborate publicity stunt, for it is won by a big- 
name star as often as the Little Sisters of the Poor can 
lick the Notre Dame football team. The bloke who emerges 
with the highest score usually is a big, strong butcher 
from Milwaukee who happens to get lucky for one hour. 
In any given year, a dozen men who didn’t finish among 
the first hundred can pin back the ABC leader's ears. 

Bowling finally produced an undisputed kingpin at Chi- 
cago last December when Varipapa won the National In- 
dividual Match Game championship for the second suc- 
cessive year, the first time the trick ever was turned in 
the history of the event. The oldest competitor in a field 
of the nation’s top 168 professionals and amateurs, Vari- 
papa cooled off all pretenders to his crown in the course 
of a nine-day, hundred-game marathon. That feat came on 
top of a sixty-four game grind at Houston, where Varipapa 
won the national doubles championship with Lou Campi. 

The unprecedented sweep of the game’s leading prizes 
confirmed a conviction held for some time by people who 
know about such things—that old Andy has no peer in 
the fine art of knocking em down and setting ’em up in 
the next alley. The fellow’s consistency is staggering. As 
of January I, 1948, he had rolled seventy perfect, 300 
games (twelve consecutive strikes, or getting all ten pins 
with the first ball) for an all-time record. He never has lost 
a major doubles match in his career and on the rare occa- 
sions he has been beaten in singles competition, spectators 
have had good reason to suspect his opponent could not 
pass the saliva test. 

In a set-to with the famous Joe Falcaro in 1933, for 
example, Andy averaged 253 for thirty games—and lost 
by 60 pins. Although Varipapa never has finished better 
than sixth in the ABC singles (in 1945, when he also was 
a member of the runner-up team) his average of 204.65 
is tops in the tournament for the last ten years. 

Apart from his technical skill, Varipapa is interesting 
as a personality. First, he did not take up bowling sert- 
ously until he was 33. He had fooled around with the game 
as a kid, but the foul atmosphere that pervaded poolrooms, 
with alleys in the rear, repelled him. Like most outstand- 
ing bowlers of his generation, Varipapa came to America 
as an immigrant from Italy. For some strange reason, pos- 
sibly rooted in the fact that bowling is derived from bocct, 
a game that originated in northern Italy about 1,500 years 
ago, Italians always have dominated the sport. 

Varipapa’s background conformed to a familiar pattern 


at the turn of the century. He was one of seven kids, his 
stepfather was a day laborer and the family lived in the 
slums. The social and recreational center was the corner 
poolroom and the big heroes of the neighbors’ children 
were the cue and bowling sharks. The Varipapas lived 
on the same block on Skillman Street, Brooklyn, with 

immy Smith (an assumed name), who was the best bowler 
in New York at the time. Andy copied Smith’s style and, 
in fact, still teaches it, although he since has modified it 
for his own purposes. Not many boys who grew up in 
that depressed environment finished grammar school; 
candor compels the remark that most of the old-time bowl- 
ing headliners were semiliterate bums with a strong al- 
lergy for work. 

The community plutocrats were the hustlers of both 
sexes who infested the poolrooms, and getting established 
in that vocation was the ambition of every youth who 
could make the eight ball in the side pocket or the 6-10 
spare. It hardly is necessary at this late stage to explain 
that a male hustler is a low, cunning character who hangs 
around country clubs as well as poolrooms and inveigles 
suckers into bets by giving handicaps. The trick is to win 
each game by such a narrow margin that the pigeon, 
aroused by cajolery or needling, will proceed to double 
the bets in succeeding games until he is taken for a one- 
way ride to the cleaners. Young Varipapa had all the 
qualifications for becoming an apprentice hustler, but 
something pretty startling happened. 

He turned square. He went to work for an honest living. 
During the day he was a butcher boy or a $9-a-week switch- 
man on the Brooklyn Bridge. At night he went to school 


‘and studied blueprint reading and toolmaking. Varipapa 


likes to boast today that he was a machinist, first class, 
getting 84 cents an hour in 1921.*Now he earns close to 
$84 an hour and we suppose the moral of the story comes 
up that hard work and good, clean living actually do pay 
off, although not always in expected channels. 

The most arresting aspect of Varipapa’s career is that 
he still is up there at the head of the sports parade at an 
age when athletes in other sports have long been forgotten 
and retired to the side lines. he only champion who was 
retained the winning touch longer than Varipapa is Willie 
Hoppe, the billiard master, but the physical requirements 
of his game are so less strenuous that there is no real com- 
parison. Billiards is essentially a scientific exercise of pre- 
cision and finesse. Bowling calls for these qualities plus 
strength, co-ordination and even foot speed to fire a 16- 
pound ball with suflicient force and control to rock the 
pins and the building. Men in their twenties and thirties 
know they've had a good workout when they bowl maybe 
five games a night. Varipapa, in the middle fifties, rolls 
the equivalent of a dozen games a day, he still throws the 


hardest ball among the big-timers and he shows no signs 


of slipping. 

That he ever qualified for, much less made the grade 
in, major-league competition is in itself an oddity of the 
first water. Until five years ago, Varipapa entered only 
three or four tournaments a year, just to keep his name 
before the public. During the previous decade he made 
his living by giving lessons and exhibitions of trick shots. 
As we shall see, Varipapa can do more things to a set 
of pins with a regulation ball than most men can with 
a fire hose at point-blank range. 

Now, teaching duffers how to go through the proper 
motions so that they do not fall flat on their foolish faces 
is an important branch of the sports industry, and making 
trick shots is spectacular, entertaining stull. But these 
talents are poor preparation for knockdown competition 
with money on the line. Instructors are so intent on making 
every move a picture that they forget the big idea in com- 
petition is to belt the other guy’s brains out. Performers 
who are paid to amuse or astonish the customers get into 
the habit of doing everything the hard, fancy way, to the 
detriment of their scores. Varipapa alone has been able 
to combine teaching, exhibition (Continued on page 64] 
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Bathed in infrared light, a 
Bausch & Lomb worker adjusts 
rack of lenses to be coated. 


i makers say that nearly one third of modern prism 
binoculars are bought by people who want to use them for 
nature study. I asked if that wasn’t a blanket term. They 
said it was. A New York dealer told me that a majority of 
his sales were for nature study. I said I knew that a few 
hawks nested about the cornices of high buildings in New 
York and lived on pigeons but that I had seen no other 
wild creatures in the city. The dealer retorted that nature 
study included tame animals as well as wild—even the 
neighbors. Later I met a man named Smith and learned 
what the dealer meant. This Smith is not the J. Bushnell 
Smith of Middlebury, Vermont, who deals in hand-loaded 
ammunition, or the mysterious W. H. B. Smith I wrote 
about in TRUuE last year—he’s another Smith. 

Smith purchased a new binocular on his way home from 
the office one evening by way of preparation for a hunt- 
ing trip in British Columbia. He tried it out, from his 
seventeenth-story window. It was after dark and he couldn't 


Of course, you’re not a 
Peeping Tom... but if 
you were, there are a 


lot of things here you’d 


a hunter, you'd like to 


know them, too 


BY LUCIAN CARY 


see much until he happened to point the binocular at a 
brightly lighted window 100 yards down the street. There 
he saw a dentist saying good-by to a patient. As soon as 
the patient left, a beautiful nurse in a white uniform ap- 
peared and threw herself into the dentist’s arms with the 
abandon of a woman in love. 

Smith is a man of action. He ran for the elevator and 
when he got to the street level he sprinted for the building 
in which the dentist had his office. Beside the doorway 
was a brass plate with the dentist’s name on it. Smith 
noted the name and ran home. When he got back to his 
window the dentist and the beautiful nurse were still en- 
gaged. Smith looked up the dentist’s telephone number, 
dialed it, and, holding the receiver in one.hand, raised 
his binocular with the other. He saw the dentist turn away 
from the beautiful nurse and pick up his telephone. 

“This is God speaking,” Smith said to the dentist. “Aren’t 
you ashamed?” 


like to learn. Or if you're 


The dentist was also a man of action. He switched off the 
lights in his office. And the best modern binoculars, even 
those that are called night glasses, will not resolve detail 
in the dark. Neither will they record sound. Smith can 
only guess at what happened after his telephone call, only 
surmise what the dentist said to the nurse. 

Naturally I don’t approve of what Smith did. I only 
mention it because it is a striking example of the superior- 
ity of binoculars to the unaided eyes. The nature of this 
superiority is not always understood. I have just read an 
advertisement in a New York newspaper offering brand-new 
binoculars for $5. The advertisement says they have an “8 
mi. range.” What does that mean? I can see the moon when 
it is shining without the aid of a binocular and according 
to the Britannica the moon is never less than 221,463 miles 
away. Maybe my eyes are 27,000 times as good as that $5 
binocular. Whether they are or not, range is not a char- 
acteristic of binoculars. You cannot see any farther with 
binoculars than you can without them. But you can see 
more—which is what you want. 


The best binoculars cost many times $5. I went to 
Bausch & Lomb, in Rochester, New York, to find out why 
and to learn something about what to look for in choosing 
binoculars. They did all they could. They answered every 
question I asked. At one point they had two optical en- 
gineers working with pencil and paper in an effort to ex- 
plain to me why it is that adding a coating to glass, which 
reflects light, increases the amount of light that passes 
through the glass. They were in trouble because I know 
so little about the behavior of light—because I lack their 
frame of reference. And perhaps this is the place to note 
that no one can, as yet, define light. 

The process of designing binoculars begins with the 
known behavior of light. The designer considers a great 
variety of compromises. Nearly every quality desired in a 
binocular conflicts with one or more other qualities. The 
designer's computations are intricate and elaborate. When 
he is through, with enough paper work to fill several four- 
drawer letter files, he wants half a dozen different kinds of 
optical glass of different specifications. The process of 
carrying out the designer's scheme begins with making the 
kinds of glass his scheme demands. 

Before World War I little optical glass was made in this 
country. Germany was the optical center of the world. Amer- 
ican makers of fine optical instruments mostly imported 
their glass from Germany. During World War I Bausch & 
Lomb began to make optical glass in increasing quantity. 
They now make more than 100 kinds. During World War 
II they were able to supply a large proportion of the 
immense quantity of optical glass required by the Army 
and Navy. They now make five models: 6x30, 7x35, 8x30, 
9x35 and 7x50, all outstanding, all lightweight but the 7x50. 

A typical modern binocular requires four lenses and two 
prisms in each half. But three of the lenses are made of 
two separate pieces of glass cemented together. In all there 
are nine separate pieces of glass, of six different kinds, to 
be ground, polished, coated and correctly assembled in 
each of the two prismatic telescopes that, when suitably 
joined together, make a binocular. 


The prisms which make possible the compactness of a 
modern binocular are the greatest improvement that has 
been made in portable telescopes since the time of Galileo. 
The prism system was the invention of an Italian named 
Ignazio Porro nearly 100 years ago. But the Porro prism, 
owing to difficulties in manufacture, did not come into 
use until a little more than fifty years ago. The two prisms 
constitute an erecting system. They turn the image which 
would otherwise be upside down and reversed with refer- 
ence to right and left. The great advantage of the prism 
system is that it doubles up the path of light from the 
objective lens to the eyepiece. A prism binocular gives 
a field of view about three times as wide as that of a 
Galilean field glass of the same size. The prisms must, how- 
ever, be precisely and truly ground, precisely placed in 
the body of the binocular and firmly held there. 

Perhaps the improvement of next importance to the 
prism system is the coating of lenses. The air-to-glass sur- 
faces of the lenses and prisms in a binocular or telescope 
reflect some of the light passing through. It was common to 
“lose” nearly half the light entering a binocular, More- 
over some of the reflected light going from one surface 
to another inside the instrument interfered by producing 
what is called flare. The process of coating lenses in order 
to reduce reflection was worked out only a little more than 
ten years ago by Turner and Cartwright at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and greatly improved 
during the war. 

The coating, of magnesium fluoride, is about four mil- 
lionths of an inch thick. It is applied by heat under a high 
vacuum. The lenses to be coated are placed in a rack under 
the top of a glass bell about thirty inches high and eighteen 
inches in diameter. Underneath the lenses is a little tung- 
sten trough which contains the magnesium fluoride. The 
bell rests on a heavy steel plate with a gasket between. 


Contrasting two modern prism systems: left, a blown-up 
cutaway of Sard’s 6x20, showing its Leman prism, and at 
right, Bausch & Lomb’s 8x30 with its two Porro prisms. 


The shape of American binoculars—Sard 4-02. 3.5x15 and 414-0z. 6x20, Universal 2412-0z. 6x30, Bausch & Lomb 18-0z. 7x35 
and 50-0z. 7x50, Kollmorgen 514-0z. 8x monocular and Wollensak 18-0z. 8x30—shows how size varies with power. 
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Pumps exhaust the air under the bell until the pressure 
on the outside of the bell is something like six and a half 
tons. Electric current going through the tungsten, trough, 
which is like the filament of an electric bulb except for 
its size and shape, produces enough heat to vaporize the 
magnesium fluoride and thus coat the lenses. 

Why does the application of a thin coating to a glass 
surface permit more rather than less light to pass through? 
In order to understand why it is necessary to think 
of light as haying a wave motion even though the wave 
is infinitesimally small, Dr. A. F. Turner, who shared 
the development with Cartwright and who is now in the 
research department at Bausch & Lomb, states the case 
as follows: 

“A ray of light striking the coated surface is partly re- 
flected, the remainder passing through the coating. At the 
second surface of the coating it is again partly reflected. 
ae a The latter reflection is half a wave length behind the first. 
| a a ee ‘icc. ot The reflections interfere with each other, canceling out each 
An operator can cut 1,000 prism surfaces other. This reduces reflection and decreases flare consider- 
a day on Sard’s diamond grinding machine. ably. Not only that—more light is transmitted by the lens 
when coated.” 

Now that it is all so clear that anybody can understand 
it, with the exception of the writer, it may be said that 
where a binocular with uncoated lenses transmits about 55 
per cent of the light, a binocular with coated lenses may 
transmit as much as 78 per cent. The amount of the gain 
depends on the number of air-to-glass surfaces in the in- 
strument. The advantage is probably most apparent to the 
user when the light is poor. At New York’s latitude, for 
instance, you can identify a chosen object, such as the 
antlers of a deer, ten minutes earlier in the morning and 
ten minutes later at night with a binocular having coated 
lenses than with one of equal quality having uncoated 
lenses. 


A Sard technician using a spectrometer to 
check accuracy of polished prism’s angles. 


By Phe fe a 7 


... final grinding and polishing of 
prisms embedded in wax mold, . . 


At the Bausch & Lomb plant—sealing the 


= seams of leather-grained plastic coat... 


Photos for True by Sid Latham 


Even in good light there is a gain in the sharpness of the 
image with coated lenses, so much so that all high-grade 
binoculars now have coated lenses. Good binoculars made 
before coating was developed can be coated. But this should 
be done only by those who know how and have the proper 
equipment. The binocular must be taken apart, the achro- 
matic lenses decemented and put together again and it can- 
not be put together again properly without an instrument 
made for collimating—or aligning—its optical system. 

The third improvement in binoculars is the use of new, 
light materials for the bodies. The material used by Bausch 
& Lomb and by a number of other makers is a magnesium 
alloy which weighs less than aluminum. This change, plus 
redesign, has made it possible to reduce the weight of most 
binoculars by from four to eight ounces—from a quarter to 
nearly a third. An exception is the Navy glass which is 
called a 7x50, meaning that the magnification is 7 and 
the diameter of the object lenses is 50 mm. (about two 
inches). 

Since the amount of light admitted by an objective varies 
according to the square of the diameter, 50-mm. lenses 
admit more than twice as much light as 35-mm. lenses, 
nearly three times as much as 30-mm. lenses. The Navy re- 
quires that their binoculars be waterproof, fungusproof and 
so strongly built that they may be dropped on the deck 
without going out of collimation. Besides, the big lenses 
are heavy. Thus the 7x50 Navy glass weighs about three 
pounds. 

At Bausch & Lomb they test their Navy glasses in a tank 
of water after filling them with nitrogen gas under a 
pressure of six or seven pounds to the square inch. ‘The 
tester watches for bubbles as a man does testing an inner 
tube for a leak. In order to guard against internal mois- 
ture, which tends to collect on any surface that is exposed 
to warmth when cold, a small packet of silica jel is packed 


. . . Squaring prisms by microscope 
to be sure of extreme accuracy .. . 


in each half of the binocular. This substance absorbs mois- 
ture and can be renewed when it gets saturated. A special 
type of sealing compound, poisonous to fungi, is used to 
prevent them from eating away the seal. 

Though the largest makers of first-quality binoculars in 
this country, Bausch & Lomb are not the only makers. I had 
a chance to try out three binoculars by Sard, which is the 
name given by the Kollsman Instrument Division of the 
Square D Corporation, Elmhurst, Long Island, to its binoc- 
ulars. The Square D Corporation has long been known for 
high-grade electrical equipment. Kollsman has made air- 
craft instruments for twenty years. 


... testing nitrogen-filled binocular 
for leaks. Air bubbles are on jar... 


One of the Sard glasses was a 7x50 made to Navy specifica- 
tions. Another was a little prismatic opera glass of three 
and a half power notable for its small size and weight. The 
third, a 6x20 weighing only four and a quarter ounces, 
small enough to slip into a shirt pocket, and beautifully 
made, seems to me truly remarkable. 

The compactness of the binocular is largely owing to 
the use of a single Leman prism—one of several types 
called a roof prism—rather than two Porro prisms, in each 
half. A different type of roof prism as used for many years 
in the binoculars made by Hensoldt in Germany. Leman 
prisms have not hitherto been used in American binoculars. 
The angles of this roof prism are critical so it is difficult 
to manulacture. And for difficult to manufacture one may 
usually read “expensive.” The pocket-size Sard 6x20 sells 
at the same price as the big Sard 7x50, which uses Porro 
prisms. 


The little Sard is so designed that the objective lenses 
are not farther apart than the eyepieces, as is the case with 
binoculars using Porro prisms, but nearer together. The 
normal man with two eyes about two and a half inches 
apart gets a stereoscopic effect because each eye sees an ob- 
ject from a slightly different angle. He sees, to a slight 
degree, around an object—a tree for instance, This helps 
him in judging distance. The Sard design must decrease 
this stereoscopic effect. But in using the Sard glass I couldn't 
observe that it did. 

The objectives of this little Sard glass are 20 mm. in 
diameter. In the nature of things the glass must admit 
less than half as much light as a 6x30. I tried it against a 
6x30 made to Army specifications and I must admit I 
couldn’t tell the difference. So far as I can determine you 
can see just as much with the Sard 6x20 as with a 6x30. 

The fact that I couldn't establish the differences I was 


looking for is not conclusive evidence that they weren't 
there. It takes an optical expert to tell the difference be- 
tween two glasses that approach each other in performance 
and three optical engineers with laboratory equipment and 
a week’s time to tell just what the difference is. 

It is only when something is wrong with a binocular that 
the ordinary observer can detect it. For example, I saw an 
imitation of the Navy 7x50 glass made in Japan under 
General MacArthur's regime. When I pointed it at a red 
neon sign 100 yards away I saw two signs, one above the 
other. This meant that the binocular was badly out of 
collimation. In other words, the [Continued on page 122] 


... collimating (aligning) the optical 
system before the final inspection. 
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Presuming you know how to fish, here’s some 
new tips on where. The author learned 
secrets in three streams 


typical of most U. S. trout waters. 


high 


Castine trout under adverse conditions frequently is 
more dependent upon knowing where to fish than how. 
This fact was demonstrated to me last spring by fishing 
three widely differing streams in three states, a few days 
after the season opened in each. | caught brown and rain- 
bow trout in the Red River in New Mexico and in the 
Rio Grande in Colorado and brook trout and rainbows in 
Big Lost River in Idaho. In each case I was unsuccessful 
until I discovered where to fish, but afterward I found 
plenty of trout willing to take both bait and artificial lures. 

We camped on the Red River May 18. The stream was 
high and somewhat discolored, and it was faster than a 
millrace as it pitched and roared down through a six-mile 
box canyon to the Rio Grande. 

I began fishing with spinning tackle early in the morn- 
ing of the first day and stayed at it until midafternoon, but 
I didn’t get any trout, not even a strike. I worked the pools 
—such as there were—the eddies behind boulders, the 


by TED TRUEBLOOD 


pockets along the banks wherever a bend or bar broke the 
current. I was tired and discouraged as I trudged: back to 
camp that afternoon, and | wondered whether there actu- 
ally were any trout in the Red River. 

The following day I used my fly rod, fishing wet flies, 
bucktails, spinners and, finally, bait. A couple of ten-inch 
fish succumbed to the latter, but when evening came, | had 
finished another thoroughly unsatisfactory day. 

This section of the Red River is composed almost entirely 
of white water. The stream plunges and boils and roars 
over a bed of boulders. Pools are scarce in low water, and 
when it is high the current races through them leaving few 
resting spots for fish. | worked the quietest water | could 
find, with every lure, fly and bait | could imagine, but the 
results were most disheartening. 

The third day was a repetition of the first two. I was 
ready to quit when I got back to camp in the afternoon. I 


concluded that the high water had [Continued on page 88} 


All you need is self-confidence and a sure hold. Here Trueblood 
grips a largish trout just aft of its gills, Trick is to act smoothly. 


Once you've got the squeeze on him, main- 
tain the pressure till he’s safely put away. 


Up in Ulcer County, New York, the bustling 


applejack trade revolved around a character as 


.confusing as the goods he peddled. ” 


by CARLTON BROWN 


A good many drinking men whose habits were tormed 
under the hazardous conditions of Prohibition still can’t 
get used to the idea that liquor nowadays is a safe, sealed 
and certified commodity. A friend of mine, who estimates 
that he has drunk about 10,000 quarts of whisky in the past 
twenty-odd years, never pours himself a shot even in his 
own home without first shaking the bottle vigorously. This 
is because the first 2,000 or 3. 000 of those quarts, consumed 
in his formative years, were likely to have a film of fusel 
oil on top which required emulsification with the raw 
spirits below. At an early age my friend’s reflexes were 
permanently conditioned so that, to this day, whenever 


he picks up a bottle, the appropriate set of muscles is auto- 
matically put into vibrating motion. 

This same fellow is under the impression that Alcoholics 
Anonymous is an organization of furtive tosspots who can- 
not believe that Repeal has really gone into effect, and 
therefore assume fictitious names and pull their hats down 


over their eyes while out lushing it up. Although I do not 
endorse this view, I have a few of my own along the same 
lines. One is that such supposedly exclusive saloons as the 
Stork-Club, Toots Shor’s and 21 do not hang the rope 
across the door or employ the inquisitorial doorman to 
keep the common people from coming in and throwing 
their money around. They are, instead, catering to a 
substantial clientele which is caught in what sociologists 
call a cultural lag. These anz :chronistic customers, because 
of their long immersion in the rituals of Prohibition, sim- 


4) 


A sinister black sedan stopped at the end of the lane and an 
odd figure got out, carrying something in a large paper bag. 


ply do not feel right about entering a gin-mill unless there 
1s someone at the door to detain them while they say “Joe 
sent me,” or the equivalent. 

I can understand this sort of resistance to change, because 
for two years after Repeal I bought all my liquor from a 
bootlegger I will call Benny. It was in the winter of 1934-35 
that I took up residence in Woodstock, a community in 
Ulster County, New York, that has some fame as an art 
colony, and came within Benny’s sphere of operations. I 
doubt whether any of Benny’s loyal following in Woodstock 
actually believed that his applejack was distilled by Rip 
Van Winkle-type characters and, as Benny put it, “aged in 
the woods.”’ Most of them must have known, as I eventually 
learned, that Benny was the local agent of a syndicate oper- 
ating out of New York city and that his apple-flavored alky 
and water was not really preferable to the legitimate brands 
obtainable in the licensed liquor stores. 

It wasn’t only because it was cheaper that we bought 
Benny’s applejack. It was largely because, having been 
schooled in the tradition of Drinking Dangerously, it took 
time to adjust to the safe and sane conditions ushered in 
by Repeal. Why, I can remember the days when it was 
hardly considered any sport to drink at all unless you were 
running the risk of waking up next morning stone blind. 
It is one of the marvels of the times that z any of us willing 
guinea pigs of the Noble Experiment are still around to 
tell about it. 

Although by now my adjustment to Repeal is so com- 
plete that it is comparable with a happy marriage, I would 
still buy an occasional bottle of Benny’s applejack if he 
were to materialize with it from out of the limbo of van- 
ished bootleggers. I wouldn’t drink it, but it might be all 
right for thinning shellac or using as antifreeze or un- 
clogging drains. It would be worth the money to have 
Benny come in and decant some of his remarkable fermen- 
tations of the English language and maybe uncork some 
more of his yeasty observations and reminiscences. 


Illustrated by Fred Siebel 


It may have been Benny’s talent for word-mangling, as 
much as his applejack, that kept his customers in line after 
Repeal. Hearing Benny talk had about the same pleasantly 
anesthetic effect as drinking lots of heavily etherized beer. 
If it wasn’t actually habit-forming, it was certainly unfor- 
gettable. Take the time when a spring storm prevented 
Benny from getting a quart of apple through to me on 
schedule. 

“I couldn’t make it,” he apologized, 
ments of rain.” 

Then there was the summer afternoon when I went for 
a swim in the pool down behind the three-room-and-privy 
cottage which I rented that first year and found Benny 
sitting on the rocks, darting his little, glittering green eyes 
over the girls in their bathing suits. Just as I stopped to 
say hello to him, a sensationally well-stacked babe in a 
skin-tight suit came along on the path from town. Benny 
heaved a great sigh, as though shaken by the tragic realiza- 
tion of all the beauty that was forever beyond his reach. 

“My,” he then said feelingly, “she’s got a fine consterna- 
tion!” 

Benny wasn’t a gossip. His motto, as he once put it ex- 
plicitly, was “Live and let’s live.” But once in a while he 
would make a sharp estimate of someone who was already 
notorious in the vicinity. One such was a lady who lived 
thereabouts in high style on what Benny called “a truss 
fund from a previous millionaire paramore.” Benny 
summed her up with his accurate, accidental intuition 
some weeks before she was seen dancing naked in the 
spring rain on the village green and, shortly thereafter, 
was persuaded to make a large contribution to the Com- 
munity Chest. 

“She’s very psychopathic and realistic,” 
ready thoughtfully concluded. 

Before I took up year-round residence in Woodstock I 
had spent some summer months there and had occasionally 
got a quart or a gallon of applejack [Continued on page 94] 


“through those tor- 


Benny had al- 
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W hen Armed, the Calumet Farm’s Horse of the Year. goes 
to the post in a rich handicap, he knows his job. And, for 
the last two years, he has been doing it with a: profitable 
regularity which has enriched Warren Wright, his owner, 
by some $800,000. This understanding of the performance 
expected of him endows Armed with the personality of a 
great athlete or actor. 

The moment a saddle is placed on Armed’s dark brown 
back at race time, he is afflicted with the jitters. His muscles 


tremble, and he is inclined to sweat. He experiences a sink- 
ing spell no less marked than that of a highly trained boxer 
awaiting a starting bell. When the race starts, the jitters 
end and he is an intelligent, tractable competitor. 

After winning a race, Armed is obviously pleased with 
himself. Like many a skilled artist who has given a good 
performance, he reveals a chipper pride. But, if he loses, 
he may go off his feed and sulk for days until the memory 
of the r. ankling defeat is dimmed. He is a bad loser. 


Once a stable pony, Armed became horse of the year and challenged the 


top money-winners of all time 


These photographs by Miss Ylla, an expert at animal 
photography, are designed to give you a glimpse of the re- 
markable personality of this remarkable horse. i 

It is the opinion of racing experts that Armed’s achieve- 
ments on the turf bear a direct relation to his incisive and 
forgiveably temperamental personality. 

Now 7 years old and entering the twilight of his career, 
Armed was so fractious as a colt that he had to be gelded 
in the spring of his third year and sent to the farm near 
Lexington, Kentucky. In that rustic calm, relieved of the 
tensions of training, he relaxed to such an extent that he 
was used as a stable pony —a disciplined horse which is 
walked with colts to teach them manners by example. 

As a 3-year-old, he accomplished nothing in particular, 
but, as a 4-year-old, he began to develop the personality, 
tinged with temperament, which has made him one of the 
champions of all time. His trainers fix the date of his ma- 
turity as June 2, 1945, and the scene as the Jamaica race 
track on Long Island. 

On that day Armed ran fifth in a race and decided he 
didn't like it. He showed it by refusing to cool out, by 
sweating and sulking. Apparently he determined not to 
let it happen again. Somewhere in his equine brain he 
developed as resolute a will-to-win as exists in any form 
of athletic competition today. 

Armed never lost that will-to-win, that heart and courage, 
and as a 5-year-old and 6-year-old he surpassed the all-time 
record, $561,161 earnings of Whirlaway, another Calumet 
Farm horse which retired in 1943. 

The son of Bull Lea out of Armful, Armed was foaled 
on May 1, 1941, and is one of the many great horses devel- 
oped by Ben Jones although his actual trainer now is Ben’s 
son, Jimmy. His favored jockey is Doug Dodson, who rode 
him to his climactic, eight-length victory over Assault in the 
$100,000 Invitation Special at Belmont last September. 

Armed’s other important stakes victories in 1947 were the 
McLennan, Widener and Gulfstream Park handicaps in 
Florida; the Stars and Stripes, Arlington and Washington 


Park handicaps in Chicago; and the Sysonsby at Belmont. 

Armed went to the post seventeen times during the year, 
scoring eleven firsts, four seconds and one third. He ran out 
of the money. only once, in the Santa Anita Handicap. 

When he was named Horse of the Year by turf writers, 
Armed had earned $761,500 and was shooting at the new 
all-time record earnings of $816,060 amassed by Mrs. Ethel 
D. Jacobs’ 7-year-old Stymie. 

Dodson, who is up on Armed in these photographs, is a 
typically undersized lad who came out of Elk River, Idaho, 
and survived more than the usual number of bad breaks, in 
the form of injuries, before achieving eminence. He rode 
his first winner, Drum Music, at Agua Caliente on April 2, 
1939, and since has won many major stakes races and a 
contract with Calumet Farms. He is 27, stands 5 feet 2 inches 
and weighs 110 pounds. 

Although comparisons between the racing abilities of 

Armed and Whirlaway are as inconclusive as those between 
the fighting abilities of Joe Louis and Jack Dempsey, the 
two great Calumet Farm horses are direct contrasts in per- 
sonality. 
e Armed is intelligent and can run from behind or on the 
pace. His training is a matter of exercise, not psychology. 
He seems to know as well as his trainer and jockey how to 
run a race. : 

Whirlaway, on the other hand, has been accused of hay- 
ing been out in the pasture when the brains were being 
distributed around the stable. His trainer and jockey had 
to do his thinking for him, and he had only one way of 
running a race —coming from far off the pace with his 
great stretch runs. 

Armed has no mean habits. Whirlaway often was a pain 
in the neck. 

Only in his stall does Armed give way to petulance, and 
even there it is near-human and somehow forgiveable. He 
makes it clear that he regards his stall as his castle and 
cherishes its privacy. If he could talk, he would tell you: 
“Just put my feed in and get the hell out.’"—THE END 


Armed is a cocky winner and a bad loser. Here, with Doug Dodson up, he displays hauteur befitting his high position. 
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From dust to those great ugly 
scabs of gold—they found it in the 


dishwater, under the latrines, 


in the swimming holes... 


BY CHARLES RAWLINGS 


ay 


on, 


A duffel bag of my laundry came home yesterday. It had 
been out for some time and I should have been peeved 
because none of the laundry had been cleaned. Instead, 
it gave me an hour of keen nostalgia, among those stinking, 
hot days in New Guinea. Our laundry was a battery of 
steaming gasoline drums set up in a thatched shack on the 
outskirts of a heavy-bomber camp in Nadzab, Markham 
Valley, New Guinea. The date on the tattered tag was 
June 13, 1944. 

We were moving fast right then. MacArthur with his 
amphib army and his air force was driving relentlessly, and 
Japan was pulling what little she could save of her materiel 
and men north and west toward her home islands. I went 
on up the Guinea coast forgetting about my laundry, but 
the laundry didn’t forget. The boys could not get into the 
tub—they must have got the word to break camp the very 
day they gave me my call ticket—but they remembered. 

For yesterday, as I say, two years and ten months later, 
forwarded by a patient War Department, it all came back 


Illustrated by Robert Benney 


to me. There were my skivvies and T-shirts, a wadded bale 
of my khaki pants and shirts. Stinking they were with the 
sweat and the grime and the pus and the sores of that time 
and that place—that steaming, exciting, splendid, hard, 
hard place, New Guinea. 

I ran my hands into the greasy pockets. What had I left 
in them? Nothing. Immutable matches. Crumbs. Tobacco 
shreds. The right pocket of all the pants had a brassy, slick 
feel like the inside of a motorman’s glove. I turned one 
inside out. A chunk of gold had rubbed there, a rough 
pocket piece of Bulolo gold. 

Bulolo gold! If we didn’t have our esoteric fun with that. 
And I had forgotten all about it. | had meant to write a 
piece about Bulolo gold; the romance and the fun we had 
because it was there under our feet. 

There are rich alluvial deposits in certain parts of New 
Guinea, you know. The story of the big one’s discovery 
is as thrilling in its way as our own California story, save 
that there was no stampeding g gold rush. There could not 
be when the way to the rich dirt was through the im- 
penetrable jungle and up the Owen Stanley Mountains— 
not rushing country. 

Small pannings ‘had_ been brought down out of the 
eastern New Guinea rivers for years by a handful of the 
toughest sourdoughs imaginable. They were Australian 
and New Zealand renegades who could raise enough of a 
stake gambling or borrowing to hire half a dozen Papuans 
or east New Guinea natives—“boongs”’—for a carry. With 
the white men leading and the bearers strung out in single 
file behind, the safaris went in from the east-coast settle- 
ments, Lae and Salamaua, and the great green silence swal- 
lowed them. One of the lot was Shark-eye Lane. He was a 
lone worker—a small, hard-bitten, fever-distilled Aussie. 
He hired some boys and went in one day, and a man named 
Levine, the Australian government agent at Lae, watched 
him go. It was not so long ago. Levine's widow is still alive, 
or she was last year. 


When the time came for Shark-eye to come out—when 
his food would be gone—and he did not come, Levine 
resigned his job. Shark-eye was either dead or he was on 
gold. It was a fifty-filty gamble. Levine, all alone, went 
hunting him. Shark- -eye, if he was alive, would be in water, 
working his pans and his cradles. Levine worked out the 
swift rivers, one by one, climbing the sheer banks where 
there was no way to stay beside the stream, working around 
the heads of swamps, fighting the anopheles and stegomyia 
mosquitoes, the skin rashes and the heat. He found Shark- 
eye, not dead. He was just very, very thin and with a fiery 
light in his one good eye. His colored boys were thin, too, 
with cold fear in their eyes. 

Every receptacle Shark-eye owned was filled with gold. 
‘The soup cans, the tea canister, the cooking pots. Shark-eye’s 
billy (the Australian name for a small tin pail used for 
boiling tea) and one frying pan were still being used for 
cooking the food they were living on, black man and white. 
It was coconut juice ‘and sago- palm root out of the jungle. 

Levine had arrived opportunely. He was able to con- 
vince Shark-eye that it was time to quit, something Shark-eye 
admitted later he could not have done for himself. Levine 
led him out, a long, heavy carry with all that gold. 

It was all the gold Shark-eye wanted. He got drunk and 
sobered up on that conviction. He went south and bought 
some white shirts and lived quietly in Sydney and Brisbane 
until he died. Levine carried on. He was a great guy. They 
were both great, but Levine had empire in his blood. He 
was possibly the one white man so far who completely 
loved New Guinea. Get the gold but in the getting develop 
New Guinea; that was his idea. There was plenty of gold. 
Shark-eye’s rich find, Levine was convinced, was just the 
beginning. It was where the Bulolo River and a small wash 
called Eadie’s Creek joined and it was all alluvial, just a 
carry-down from a great mother lode somewhere upstream. 
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GIs shook down those mining dredges for gold settled in 
the pipe seams. One youngster got an eighteen-pound lump. 
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Levine staked out what he wanted for himself and then 
set right to work making it possible for his countrymen, 
Australians, to come and get the rest. 

There was but one way to develop that country commer- 
cially—fly it. Levine had a heartbreaking experience trying 
to raise money. It reads like the yarn of the prince trying 
to peddle real gold sovereigns on London Bridge for six 
shillings and having no one believe him or the sovereigns. 
Finally He got a shoestring to found Guinea Airways with 
the home strip at Lae—the one Amelia Earhart lifted from 
on her last take-off—and little grass strips up in the moun- 
tains. The gold hunters came with plane fare instead of 
safari money in their pockets. The gold flew out in small, 
white-canvas bags. Companies formed. Machinery, bolt by 
bolt, gear by gear, rode the sky to the mountains. Four huge 
dredges went in that way. Bulolo gold! It became a stock 
on the British exchange. Today nice old ladies in black 
alpaca, sipping their tea in Brisbane and Adelaide, are 
glad their husbands bought it to make them a nest egg 
in their old age. 

Then the Japs closed in. After Rabaul, the capital of 
Australian mandated territory including eastern New 
Guinea fell, Lae and Salamaua knew the jig was up. In the 
hills the machinery rocked to demolition charges. Waiting 
planes flew out the personnel and gold silted down the 
streams again as it had for eons before, in a waiting silence. 

The Japs came. They had an easy entry but New Guinea, 
that wicked hellion of a land, smiled her moist warm smile 
at them and started turning their blood to water as she 
does all men whose medical corps lags behind and whose 
food is wrong. The Japs were too worried at first about 
malaria and dysentery to bother with gold. Later General 
George Kenney’s Fifth Air Force bombers and General 
Douglas MacArthur's amphibious and air-borne army kept 
their minds on just trying to stay alive. 

First Buna-Gona, then Lae and Salamaua fell in Mac- 
Arthur’s advance. The Australian infantry walked into 
Wau, the little village that Bulolo gold had built up in the 
hills. The Japs had not added to the demolition havoc. 
They had not needed to, it was complete. There could be 
no resumption of commercial mining until after the war, 

The Aussies made a base at Wau and MacArthur sent 
some of his engineers there. Their job was to build emer- 
gency landing fields stout enough to take our Liberators 
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in a pinch, and fighter strips that would hardstand Light- 
nings and Thunderbolts so they could pick up our bomber 
strikes en route out of Port Moresby and fly cover for them 
as they hit Wewak and Madang on the north coast, and get 
back to gasoline before they were dry. There were road- 
building details up there, too, hewing out a jungle boule- 
vard from Wau to the Markham Valley and thence to Lae. 

In a short time after we had taken the country, there were 
a good many well-fed, well-medicated men on station up 
there living amid the gold. Aussies and Yanks they were, 
gay enough aggregations singly, but in combination and 
filled with the swashbuckling, happy-go-lucky mood of war, 
downright hell-raising. Who could keep buckos like that 
out of loose gold? Nobody tried. 

Gold in the dishwater. Gold under the overhanging la- 
trines. Gold in the swimming holes. All you needed was a 
washbasin. Even a GI helmet would do for panning. In 
off hours, at night under the big New Guinea moon, Sun- 
days instead of going to church, on AWOL hidden away 
for a day or two up in bush-grown creeks, naked men, sud- 
denly enjoying a tough war, washed out gold. They found 
plenty of it. Bull Durham had a sellout at the PXs. The 
little cloth bags were perfect for saving gold dust. 


There was one swimming party that I wished I had 
been able to join. The main process was, as we say, panning 
—washing the stuff out from the bottom silt in the streams. 
But there was one day when the Yanks found a short cut, 
in the American manner. Out in midstream were those 
big dredges that Levine's air line had flown in for one of 
the companies—Bulolo, I believe. Their power plants had 
been wrecked but they had been left floating where they 
were last used, otherwise intact. The Yank engineers, pan- 
ning alongside the Aussies on the creek bank, sized those 
dredges up. 

The next day they came down early, laden with big 
spanners and prize bars and axes. They cut logs and made 
rafts and paddled out, ferrying the tools. They took the 
working parts of those dredges to pieces. Settled down into 
the seams and crannies of the big suction pipes and the 
flues was pure gold. Splashing and laughing and_back- 
slapping, stark-naked, stark-irresponsible, they had a fine 
time. One of the crew, a shrimp of an engineer without a 
trace of claustrophobia in his make-up, wriggled down in- 
side one of the big suction pipes at it went deep 
into the black water and, where it made a bend he 
pried out a sedimentary chunk that weighed eight- 
een pounds, a great ugly scab of gold. 

“Q-ow, those bloody Yanks!” marveled the Aus- 
tralians watching the loot. “Give her a bloody good 
go, Yank, Oy say! ’Oo can beat a bloody Yank?” 

Back in Australia there must have been a wring- 
ing of hands and an agitation of companies and 
a weeping of stockholders. There is no property 
quite as intrinsic as gold and it was being stolen 
with great gusto. Quite possibly the situation be- 
came a matter of government concern and the 
military were told that financial centers took a 
very dim view of the situation. And quite possibly 
the military just grinned in reply. At any rate, 
nothing was done. The military, as a matter of 
fact, seemed to appreciate the situation for what 
it was worth; a recreation and a morale builder of 
the finest kind for troops. You could get a spot of 
leave back in Moresby or Dobo Dura or Finch- 
haven by saying you wanted to see Wau and pan 
a little gold, when you could not get it for Sydney 
or Brisbane. All that was done officially about the 
matter was to close the market for raw gold in 
Australia. You could not sell the stuff on open 
market. But you could sell it around. 

The engineers figured out the smelting. A 
plumber’s furnace was fine. If you could not get 
that, a blowtorch and a solder ladle or just a good 
heavy tin can, if you worked fast, would hold to- 
gether long enough to melt the stuff and smelt dust 
into a fine hunk of bullion. [Continued on page 92] 
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Perhaps you were listening the’ night “Polecat Pete” was on the 
radio. Because he had caught more polecats than anybody living 
he was on “We the People.” My job was to entertain Polecat after 
the broadcast. Since the sponsor was footing the bill I took Polecat 
to the Stork Club. Wanting Polecat Pete to have the very best, I 


whispered to the waiter “Bring us some champagne and caviar,” 
which the waiter did. I waited for my hardy visitor’s reaction. It 
came. For before long he said, “Fred, this apple cider is all right, 
but the blackberry jam has been in the ice-box with some fish.” 


Cal Tinney, Broken Arrow, Okla. 
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Here is the latest from the lips of Sam Goldwyn, the moviemaker who 
has yet to lose a battle with the King’s English. I can vouch for this 
personally, for I heard it directly from the man who heard it. 
Goldwyn had been raging through a series of conferences during 
which he indicated his dissatisfaction with everything he heard in 
no uncertain terms. But at last a story-idea mentioned during one 
session brought him to his feet smiling. “Gentlemen,” he said, “for 
days I’ve had to listen to rubbish. But now it’s different, On this idea 
I'm personally throwing a dry blanket!” 
T, Gordon, Hollywood, Cal. 


Senator Vandenburg would make a good President if he wasn’t too 
lazy to run. On top of his other qualifications he has a droll wit. 
Recently I was at his Washington home, waiting for him to return 
from a formal dinner to which he had gone grudgingly, as he says 
he can do without that phase of Washington life. His wife, having 
a cold, had not gone, and on his return I heard her ask him, “How 
was the dinner?” “Oh, all right,” growled the Senator. “You're not 
sorry you went?” “No,” the Senator lied. “What did the women 
wear?” “Well,” said the Senator, “nothing above the table, and I 
didn’t look under.” 


Ab Skillern, Tulsa, Okla. 


A young naval officer aboard a battleship had just been assigned his 
first duty as junior OOD. His first official act was to supervise the dis- 
embarkation of a returning liberty party. After the men had climbed 
the gangway, he gave orders to the coxswain of the liberty boat: 
“Shove off and tie up to the yardarm.” (He meant, of course, the 
boom.) 

A few minutes later the young officer noticed the boat circling the 
ship at full speed. Around and around the ship it raced, until the 
officer indignantly lifted his megaphone and shouted: “Ahoy, boat, 
ahoy! Why don’t you carry out orders?” 

The coxswain shouted back: “I am sir! Just tryin’ to get up enough 
speed to take off and tie up at the yardarm!” 


William E. Vance, Murray, Utah 
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When t was the Democratic nominee for governor of Iowa in 1946 
I enjoyed warm friendship with the four-year-old daughter of a good 
neighbor of mine. 

In her child mind, Gretchen was keenly interested in my cam- 


paign. 


“T'll get all of the good people I know to yote for you,” she once 
told me. 
“That's fine, Gretchen,” I rejoined, “and if you know any bad 
people, get them to vote for me too.” 
“Daddy says all Democrats are bad and I don’t suppose we know 
any of them,” Gretchen replied. 
Frank Miles, Des Moines, Iowa 


As a boy, I remember hearing my father repeat the following inci- 
dent on numerous occasions: 

Back in the 1880's, down in Indiana, a new road was to be built 
between New Albany and Lanesville. Notices were put up that a 
labor crew would be hired, and on the appointed morning a gang 
of men assembled in the town square. A big Irishman hired about 
thirty men, including my father. After the usual preliminaries were 
over, the six-foot-six boss announced: 

“We work from six in the mornin’ till six in the evenin’. Half-hour 
for eatin’ your dinner. I don’t expect you to kill yourself but, be- 
gorra! I expect you to do a day’s work. And another thing. I want 
you all to know that I can whip any man in my gang.” 

A huge Swede, standing in back of the crowd spoke up. “I don’t 
think you can whip me!” The Irishman looked him over very closely 
and replied: “You're fired—I won't have anyone in my gang I can’t 
whip.” 

F. B. Ralston, Newark, Ohio 


Several years ago my sister and brother-in-law were traveling from 
eastern Washington to Portland, Oregon. After they had been on 
the train several hours my brother-in-law, an inveterate smoker, 
said, “Dolly, I think I'll go up to the smoking car for a while, if 
you don’t mind.” 

After he had been gone for more than an hour, my sister decided 
to go forward and surprise him. 

When she entered the smoking car it was almost deserted, but 
in the center of the car she spotted George’s bald head. She quietly 
approached from the rear, kissed him on the bald spot and said, 
“Hello, Honey.” 

The man looked up in surprise, and, of course, it was not George. 
My sister threw up her hands, saying, “Oh, | am so sorry, The top 
of your head looks just like my husband’s, behind.” 

GC. R. Langley, Portland 9, Oregon 


A married author friend of mine who is quite famous receives pro- 
posals of marriage now and then in letters from lonely maidens, He 
has a stock answer for them. 
“Although your suggestion intrigues me no end,” he writes, “the 
final decision must rest with my wife.” 
Willis Lindquist, New York 11, N. Y. 
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BY MICHAEL MACDOUGALL 


Wren you bet on a prize fight, it’s 
a contest between man and man; an 
auto race is machine versus machine. 
But when you buck a slot machine, 
it’s man against machine—and the 
machine always wins. 

Any player of ordinary intelligence 
knows he cannot win in the long run, 
yet the slot machine never suffers for 
Jack of customers. Every day, several 
million optimists pour close to eleven 
million dollars into the metal marvels. 
In 1939, the last year for which figures 
are available, the one-armed bandits 
cost American suckers almost two bil- 
lion dollars. Two billion, not two mil- 
lion. Today the take is virtually 
doubled. That’s Big Business with 
capital B’s. 

How many machines are needed to 
furnish this golden flow? That's a 
trade secret, but recently the Internal 
Revenue Bureau reported that it 
collected $7,556,200 during the fiscal 
year of 1945, through the $100 tax on 
slot machines. That’s a total of 75,562 
taxpayers. It’s a safe guess that three 
times as many were unreported. 

In all states but Nevada, public ma- 
chines are~ banned, but many states 
permit them in private clubs. How- 
ever, legal or not, the owners are safe 
from molestation by the federal goy- 
ernment as long as they pay the tax. 
Despite this, many operators refuse 
to report their machines for fear the 
local officials will check up on them 
through the tax returns, 


Annie taught her uncouth crew to 
gimmick the big pay-off—the jackpot. 


Mlustrated by John Pike 


The Liberty Bell (a trade term for the modern slot) 
looks something like a cash register. The carefully ma- 
chined container is placed on a stand which brings the 
top of the machine on a level with the player's eyes. 
Very convenient. 

The player inserts a coin into the proper opening at 
the upper right corner, and then yanks a lever with 
his right hand. Also yery convenient. 

Pulling the lever starts three wheels, each containing 
various symbols, rotating rapidly. These wheels can be 
viewed through a small glass-enclosed opening at the 
upper left. Behind the winning symbols are small rods, 
which drop into the pay-out slots when the wheel stops 
spinning. When the correct combination appears, the 
automatic release drops the requisite number of coins 
into a pay-off box at the lower left. Very, very con- 
venient. 

What is the fascination of the robot gamester? There 
are two schools of thought. One philosophical dealer 
expressed it thus: “To the machine all comers are equal. 
Male or female; the tall or the short; rich or poor; pro- 
fessor or moron; all have the same chance. No one 
- worries if someone else is more skillful or more fortu- 
nate. And, since it requires a minimum of intelligence 
to stick a coin in a slot and pull a handle, anybody 
can play.” 

Another theory, however, is that Mr. Average Man 
labors under the delusion that he can outthink the 
machine. He forgets that he is pitting his wits, not only 
against the machine, but against the man behind the 
machine. 

That man, Herbert Mills, founder of the Mills Nov- 
elty Company, started his career as a newsboy in the 
Chicago Loop. He died in 1929, a millionaire many 
times over. 

Today, the Mills company, run by sons of the founder, 
manufactures 65 per cent of the total output of slots. 
Jennings handles another 25 per cent. Watling, Pace, 
* Cailey and Columbia squabble over the remaining 10 
per cent. Strangely enough, all six plants are located 
in Chicago. After a wartime interlude of making pre- 
cision military instruments, they are back in the boom- 
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The one-armed bandits raked in 
two billion dollars from suckers 
in a sample year. Slot-machine 
Annie found a way to beat them, 
good, but then she wasn’t 
very honest 


ing business of manufacturing precise gambling devices. 

Herbert Mills invented the first crude slot machine 
in 1899. It was called the Three-for-One and it con- 
sisted of three twisted tubes. The player would drop 
a penny into one of the tubes. If he was lucky, the coin 
would drop out at the bottom, carrying three additional 
coins with it. Otherwise, the cent would remain in 
the machine—the house’s cut. 

This simple contraption was followed with a series 
of mechanical games, of which the Dewey was by 
far the best known. During the Spanish-American War, 
when the fame of Admiral Dewey was at its height, 
Herbert Mills marketed a gaudy device which found 
its way into thousands of saloons. 

The machine contained two circular disks of various 
colors. When a nickel was inserted, the disks. started 
spinning. If, when they stopped, two colors were 
matched, the player collected a prize. The top prize, 
$2, was paid when two pictures of Admiral Dewey were 
showing. Shortly after the defeat of the Spaniards, the 
popularity of the Dewey game waned rapidly. 

Herbert Mills cast about for new ideas. It was then 
he learned of a German mechanical genius, Charles 
Fey, who was supplying the Barbary Coast with a unique 
coin-operated machine which he had invented 
in 1895. 

According to reports, Fey's machine was a 
gold mine. The sports of San Francisco went 
for it in a big way. Gaming rooms, saloons and 
brothels were clamoring for the device. 

Mills tried to buy one of the machines; Fey 
wouldn’t sell. Mills attempted to lease one; 
Fey wouldn’t let a single machine out of his 
territory. Then Mills offered to handle the 
eastern states on a percentage basis; Fey wasn’t 


TWENTY STOPS 
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PERCENTAGE 


interested. 

Finally the Chicago manufacturer sent two 
emissaries to the Coast with firm and explicit 
instructions: Bring back one of the Fey 
machines regardless of cost. The messengers 
were successful; 
they returned with 
a specimen of Fey’s 
money-maker. 

The moment the 
coveted machine ar- 
rived, Mills called 
in his best mechanic 
and they took it 
apart. A small wooden box, about a foot square, 
contained the apparatus. The player would 
insert a nickel into a horizontal slot and press 
a small, triangular lever with his thumb. 

There were three wheels of fortune on which 
were inscribed various symbols—Lemons, Cher- 
ries, Oranges, Plums, |Continued on page 106] 
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No player can  out- 
think the slot machine, 
a coldly calculating crea- 
tion of misspent genius. 


Diagram by Norman Saunders 
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They‘ve come up with a new breed 


One of the pilots I met soon after I arrived at Andrews 
Field outside Washington, D. C., where the Fourth Fighter 
Group is flying the first jet plane to be made a standard 
Air Force pursuit craft, was Captain J. A. Smith, a lean, 
willowy southerner. It was a dramatic introduction. He 
swooped out of the sky in his P-80 for a mile-long landing, 
rumbled up to the hardstand, climbed out and pointed 
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A pilot squeezes into his explosive seat. The P-80B sliding 
plastic canopy has radio antenna wires cemented inside. 


of wild-eyed but soff-spoken pilots now .. . the men 
who “fly with sound and talk with God.” 


By ARCH WHITEHOUSE 


to the fuselage and wings. There wasn’t a bit of paint left 
anywhere on the plane. 

It seems Captain Smith had flown through a slight 
shower “somewhere over Fredericksburg or Vicksburg,” he 
didn’t quite remember where. Met at jet-fighter speed, the 
light rain had knocked the paint off as neatly as a sand- 
blast. Further inquiry revealed that he had been away 
overnight delivering messages and spare parts, and in eight 
flying hours had visited fields in Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Alabama, Florida and South Carolina and had 
returned to Andrews Field. A few days before, he had flown 
out to California and back. He didn’t think his program 
unusual. 

Like his fellow pilots, Captain Smith has come to take 
jet flying for granted. But there is still some awe in the 
boys at Andrews Field for the new-fangled craft they fly— 
a slim, bullet-nosed speedster that has no visible means of 
propulsion—and they remember clearly the strangeness of 
their early experiences with it. 

For instance, Major H. D. (Deacon) Hively. The Deke 
is above 30. He flew Spitfires with the RAF during the 
Battle of Britain; later he transferred into the USAAF and 
flew practically every fighter type to come along, and ran 
up a smart record. Now he’s a squadron operations officer, 
flying jets. : 

“I thought I’d experienced everything in my-line,” the 
Deke told me, “but the first time I took up a P-80, for a 
while I couldn’t get it down again! She had too much speed. 

“You see, as you gain altitude your fuel pressure drops, 
but you are still getting one hundred per cent of power 
and your engine is still converting thin air to heat. I had 
got to thirty thousand feet with no effort. When I started 
down, I throttled back, but she still continued to produce 
terrific power and when I put her nose down, I naturally 
went into a wicked power dive and within a few seconds 
was approaching the danger of incompressibility, so I 
pulled up. Throttling back further might mean a flame- 
out, or accidental shutting off of the engine, which was a 
matter few of us cared to risk in those days. Today we 
know how to restart the engine in midair, but it was a 
trick then. 

“Well, there I was—at thirty-eight thousand feet now— 


Tucking away its tricycle wheels, a P-80 takes to the air, borne on an invisible jet of energy and peopled with ghosts. 


going like hell and unable to get down. I sat there and 
thought it out. It dawned on me that if I lowered every 
inch of flap I had, I could cut my forward speed and de- 
scend at a reasonable rate. It worked. I’d had hours of 
instruction on the jet engine, but it was something they 
forgot to tell me, or else I hadn't paid attention. I know 
better now.” 

The language at Andrews Field is new. Here you don’t 
start an engine, you “light the fire.” When an engine conks 
out, it is called a “flame-out” or “blow-out.” The pilots 
often talk of high-speed flight not in terms of miles per 
hours, but in “Machs” or “Mach-marks.” Named for the 
German mathematician who conceived it, the Mach num- 
ber evaluates speed on a percentage basis in relation to 
the speed of sound, which is denoted 1. The speed of 
sound, however, varies inversely with air temperature and 
hence with altitude. Jet pilots therefore compute their 
speed as a Mach number and when, at any altitude, they 
reach a speed of, say, Mach 0.9, they are nearing the point 
where anything can happen. It is believed that any ordi- 
nary aircraft structure bucking the undisturbed air ahead of 
its own sound or pressure waves—that is, traveling faster 
than Mach 1—is going to encounter an effect of shock or 
incompressibility that is likely to buffet it disastrously. 

The jet plane is full of peculiarities, from the viewpoint 
of the pilot flying conventional propeller-and-piston-engine 
jobs, and in addition it has a personality like no other. 

“She’s a spook box,” Lieutenant G. W. DeRose confided 
to me. “Haunted, for my money. That sounds funny, but 
what things you hear in the cockpit of a jet! 


“You have no noisy engine up front or screeching prop,” 
he went on. “All you sense is something humming lightly 
like a sewing machine behind you, But the first time you 
take one up, you hear everything. At first you’d swear 
you hear a kitten mewing and you begin to wonder what's 
going on. I could swear there was a guy walking up and 
down the fuselage carrying a tray of ice cubes. Once I 
was certain there was a roulette wheel clicking under my 
seat. You hear the slap of an icebox door closing. Some 
of the boys have heard someone sawing wood. Also meat 
grinders, a busted juke box, a pin-ball machine. 

“What really is happening, of course, is the noise of 
various booster pumps, pressure releases and other gadgets 
that have always been going on inside an airplane, but 
you never heard them before because of the racket up 
front. You're a week getting used to all this and then you're 
always hearing something new. A regular spook box!” 

Deacon Hively, along with the others, claims the P-80 
nevertheless is the finest aircraft in the world. They all 
agree that it is very easy to fly and that from all angles it 
is an honest airplane and by that they mean they know 
exactly what to expect in response to any normal control 
demand. 

That is, as long as the aileron boost behaves. 

Perhaps it should be explained that to make the manual 
effort of flying a high-speed plane easier, the designers 
usually incorporate an aileron-boost device which auto- 
matically multiplies the pressure the pilot applies to the 
stick which in turn is applied to the control surfaces. 

It's a fine idea as long as it [Continued on page 113] 
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Bewildered by unorthodox lighting, raccoons 
threw moral tradition away, mated in December. 


lL, Hartford, Connecticut, there’s a man who openly oper- 
ates a “red-light district.” Nobody has any objections. In 
fact the scientific way in which it’s run is a matter of civic 
pride. The proprietor, Thomas Hume Bissonnette of Trin- 
ity College, world authority on the love life of animals, 
even wins prizes and international acclaim for the suc- 
cessful conduct of his enterprise. 

Bissonnette has been working to solve one of the most 
baffling mysteries of nature—why do animals mate when 
they do? What's more he has turned nature topsy-turvy, 
causing pheasants to lay eggs in snowdrifts, raccoons to mate 
in December and mink to acquire prime pelts in midsum- 
mer. What flabbergasts some of the eminent scientists who 
have scoffed at his “impossible” theories is that he does 
it with ordinary light bulbs—and some of them really are 
red. 

Two decades ago, Dr. Bissonnette started to wonder 
about the mating habits of animals. It was all done with 
clockwork regularity, and he couldn't figure out why. It 
was one of those baffling unanswered questions, like the 
mystery of migration. Some creatures, such as weasels, field 
mice, hedgehogs, starlings, ducks, pheasants and quail, mate 
in the spring. Others, like sheep and deer, mate in the 
fall. Why? What starts this mating sequence? The fact 
that temperatures start to rise or fall? That was the com- 
monly accepted view, but in Bissonnette’s mind another 
notion was taking shape. Maybe there was a factor which 
had been overlooked—light. Could the changing length 


The poets weren't 
kidding when they 
wrote about “The 
light of love.” The sex 
life of mink, pheasant 
and Eskimo women is 
directly related to light rays. 


Fortunately, yours is not 


BY LEE BEVINS 


of the days be the trigger that sets off the burst of sexual 
activity? 

To find out, Bissonnette set up an experiment with 
weasels—more specifically, with ferrets, which are a kind 
of weasel. Now male weasels just aren’t ready to breed 
before the middle of February. The females aren’t ready 
before March. During those two or three interim weeks, 
they play hard to get and generally make life miserable 
for their expectant mates. Dr. Bissonnette set out to see 
what could be done about this state of affairs. 

On the 12th of October, he placed three female weasels 
and three males, each in its own cage, in the basement 
of his laboratory. He rigged up a 200-watt bulb so that 
a time switch would turn it on at nightfall and keep it on 
for a predetermined period each night. The basement had 
large windows to the south, and these were left open to 
keep the room temperature the same as that of the outside 
air. At night, the amount of light reaching each cage ranged 
from 4.9 foot candles at the back of the lowest cages to 
14.1 foot candles at the front of the upper cages. By mid- 
November the males were making eyes at the females, and 
by November 23rd two of the females began to adopt a 
come-hither attitude. That was okay with Bissonnette, so 
he allowed them to mate. 

The third female, however, had him puzzled. Why didn’t 
the light work on her? Some close observing found the 
answer. She spent most of her time with her head bur- 
rowed deep into the shavings in the bottom of her cage. 
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That meant she wasn’t exposed to as much light—or at 
least wasn’t seeing as much light—as the others. Dr. Bis- 
sonnette swept out the shavings. Twenty days later she 
too was ready to mate. 

In the course of the experiment Dr. Bissonnette brought 
in some control males which had not been subjected to 
the night lighting. Would they be interested in the females 
who were in heat? The answer was no. The females couldn’t 
arouse a spark of interest. 

In later experiments there was some startling evidence 
of other unsuspected effects of light. When he exposed 
a couple of doddering old males to night lighting—animals 
so weak that they could scarcely eat, and so far gone with 
foot rot that they could hardly move—they got young ideas 
and began to court the females. 

Dr. Bissonnette was obviously getting somewhere. 
Lengthening the hours of exposure to light did have an 
effect on the sexual cycles of at least some animals. He 
began to wonder if lights of different colors might have 
different effects. 

He went to work on starlings to find out, keeping red, 
green and white bulbs turned on different groups of the 
birds. He discovered that the green lamps, instead of speed- 
ing up sexual activity, slowed it down. Testes of males ex- 
posed to green light were shrunken in size. Testes of those 
exposed to white light increased somewhat in size above 
those of control birds. The most remarkable change was 
in the birds that had been bathed by red light; their testes 
were the most enlarged, and they were the most rapidly 
induced to sexual activity. 

Could these differences have been caused by the amount 
of heat generated by the various colors of light? No, says 
Dr. Bissonnette. For although it is true that the red light 
is the hottest, the white light has only 2/5ths the heat of 
green, and it is stimulating while the green is not. He 
hasn't figured out yet just why red light has a stronger 
effect than green or white. All he knows is that his ex- 
periments show that it’s the red end of the spectrum that 
steps up sexual activity. Also, it takes visible light. Experi- 
ments with the invisible ultraviolet and infrared ranges 
got no results. 

What is the mechanism by which light affects the animals? 
Bissonnette was certain that the eyes were the channel, 
but to find out for sure, he took six weasels for an experi- 
ment which started on the 10th of November. For two of 
them he rigged up light-tight velvet hoods, which he tied 
over their heads. For two others he made similar hoods, 
but left eyeholes. For the remaining two he provided no 
hoods at all; these were the controls. 

Bissonnette had trouble with the hooded ones; they 
peeked. But all in all the results added up to this: The 
controls were in heat by January, the ones with the eye- 
holes came along soon afterward, but the weasels with the 
solid hoods showed no sign of mating interest until April 
3rd. The eyes were the medium, all right. Dr. Bissonnette 
had another way of proving it. In cases where he severed 
the optic nerve, no matter how much light fell on the 
subjects, no sexual activity resulted. 

Of course there’s more to the mechanism than just optical 
stimulus translated directly into sexual activity. Bissonnette 
has charted the rest of it by showing that the change of 
light stimulates the pituitary gland. The pituitary gland 
then releases sex hormones, which in turn create the desire 
for sexual activity. 

When he removes the pituitaries of animals, in an opera- 
tion called a hypophysectomy, before exposing the animals 
to his lighting routine, no mating urge results, no matter 


how much light is received. He has discovered, however, 
that if he performs the hypophysectomy after the animals 
have been exposed to the light for some weeks, the mating 
cycle goes on as usual. The explanation here is that the 
hormones that set it in motion have already been released, 
and that succeeding stages of the cycle are not directly 
dependent on the pituitary. 

Dr. Bissonnette has experimented with a lot of other 
animals, among them raccoons in the Shade Swamp Sanc- 
tuary at Framingham, Connecticut. Raccoons have never 
been known to mate before the first week in February, 
and a lot of wildlife experts scoffed at Bissonnette’s notion 
that he could do something about it. 

In November he put one male and two females in each 
of three pens and subjected them to regular night lighting. 
Mating activities began in the first pen on December 16th, 
in the second on December 19th and in the third on De- 
cember 23rd. By January 28th the females in the first pen, 
in true pregnant fashion, were getting cranky and making 
life so miserable for the male that Dr. Bissonnette had to 
remove him. 

By January 30th the females, left with no hapless male 
to pick on, were battling each other. Dr. Bissonnette wanted 
them to emerge alive from his experiment, so he separated 
them too. On February 11th the separated females were 
calmed down enough to start building nests. The first litter 
was born on February 27th; the last, in the third pen, on 
March 4th. 

Just to see what would happen Dr. Bissonnette put the 
males back with the females again after the young had 
been weaned. To the astonishment of the wildlife experts, 
the raccoons took advantage of the opportunity and mated 
again, an event unprecedented in known raccoon ‘history. 
Admittedly, the females didn’t seem too crazy about the 
performance and it was afterward shown that the males 
were sterile at that time, but there was no doubt that Dr. 
Bissonnette had completely upset raccoon morality. 

Since the sexual cycle and the pelt cycle are closely 
related, Dr. Bissonnette’s light treatments have a remark- 
able effect on the pelts of animals. [Continued on page 119] 
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In his unique red-light district, founder-operator Dr. T. H. 
Bissonnette examines a feathered experimental subject. 
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Kingpin of the Keglers 


[Continued from page 43] 


work and competition successfully. A 
comparable analogy could be drawn if 
Joe Kirkwood, the golf trick-shot artist, 
won the U. S. Open, Mercer Beasley, the 
famous tennis teacher, swept the field 
at Wimbledon, Stubby Krueger, the 
springboard clown, captured the Olym- 
pic diving championship or Al Schacht 
suddenly replaced Bob Feller as the best 
pitcher in America. 

Varipapa defies all rules and precon- 
ceived notions. He even looks like a 
bowler, which is a twist. Most of his 
ranking colleagues are slim, dead-pan 
parties who never have lost their pool- 
room pallor. Andy is constructed alon 
the lines of a miniature bull. He is 5 feet 
6 inches tall, he weighs 185 pounds and 


most of it is concentrated in his chest 


and shoulders. The only telltales of his 
age are his shock of iron-gray hair and 
the glasses he wears for reading. He evi- 
dently uses same for studying things 
other than score sheets, for his vocabu- 
lary is extensive, well-chosen and spoken 
with only the merest trace of an accent. 
Varipapa’s fondness for big, high-sound- 
ing words has brought him the caustic 
nickname of Professor in the trade. He 
is given to large mouthfuls such as, 
“Bowling must be rhythmically executed 
to be beneficial,” and, “Conditions gov- 
erning match-play competition must be 
standardized to minimize the percentage 
of luck inherent in the game.” 

He delivers these lofty sentiments as 
though he knows what he’s saying, with- 
out pompousness or self-consciousness. 
Although he has chosen to make a living 
in a fashion that causes snobs to look 
down their noses, he is a solid, responsi- 
ble citizen. His son Frank, 27, a Navy 
veteran, holds an engineering degree 
from Lafayette and his handsome daugh- 
ters, Connie and Lorraine, were grad- 
uated from business college. It is signifi- 
cant that his children never have learned 
to speak Italian. 

The job of self-improvement Varipapa 
has done on himself is his chief stock- 
in-trade and it is worth better than 
$25,000 a year to him. He is in constant 
demand as an instructor because he is 
one of the few big names who can ex- 
plain the scientific PCE of bowling 
and correct mistakes in beginners with- 
out reyerting to vivid four-letter words. 
For the last six years he has conducted 
an annual bowling school sponsored by 
the Detroit News which draws between 
400 and 500 pupils a day for six weeks. 
His fee of $900 a week is paid by the 
bowling operators of Detroit. He gets 
$150 for a two-hour exhibition and he 
is booked solidly from September to May 
in all parts of the country except the 
South, which apparently has not yet been 
bitten by the bowling bug. Other sources 
of his income are money prizes won in 
competition, a cushy profit from the 
$70,000 bowling establishment he owns 
at Hempstead, Long Island, and fees for 
making movie shorts. He has made an 
even dozen in the last fifteen years for 
eyery major studio in Hollywood. 


If bowling has been good to an immi- 
grant boy, Varipapa has more than re- 
paid his obligation to the game. He 
deserves some credit, at least, for taking 
bowling out of the converted stables and 
rat-trap store fronts in which he found 
it and putting it into the elaborate rec- 
reation centers that have mushroomed 
all over the country in recent years. 
Bowling alleys today are as improved 
over the joints Andy knew as movie pal- 
aces are over the old-time nickelodeons. 
The change from a fleabag, fly-by-night 
operation to a respectable, profitable en- 
terprise came when girls and wives could 
accompany menfolks to alleys without 
besmirching their reputations in the com- 
munity. Equipment dealers such as the 
Brunswick -Balke-Collender Company 
were chiefly instrumental in cleaning up 
the old dives, but all qualified trend- 
watchers agree that the first bowling 
movie short, made by Varipapa in 1933, 
and his subsequent exhibitions did much 
to dignify and expand interest in the 
game. 

In doing his bit for dear old bowling, 
Varipapa has had to recast the personal- 
ity he shows the public. By nature he 
is a pretty modest, restrained fellow, 
but people who see him in action go away 
with the impression that Andy is a pop- 
off extrovert. As his daughter Lorraine 
says, “There’s about as much ham in 
Pop as there is in a ten-cent drugstore 
sandwich.” He is forced to put on an act 
to induce customers to pay admission to 
watch him go through the fundamentally 
monotonous business of throwing a ball 
at an unchanging pattern of pins. Like 
all other amusements, bowling demands 
some showmanship. He can’t let people 


- just sit there for two hours without a 


line of patter and since he winds up 
his exhibitions bowling a few games 
against a home-town favorite, for whom 
the crowd is rooting, he has to have 
stock comebacks ready for hecklers. 

One night in Beloit, Wisconsin, Andy 
was having trouble with a local boy who 
had gone crazy with the heat. Going into 
the last game, each got strikes on the first 
two frames. Andy missed his strike in 
the third frame and so did his opponent. 

“You're a gentleman,” Andy said 
jocularly to the youth. . 

“Everybody in Beloit is a gentleman,’ 
a loud-mouthed goon shouted from the 
crowd. 

“Where do you come from?” Andy de- 
manded. Maybe it wasn’t screamingly 
funny, but it won the crowd over to him. 

Another time in Decatur, Indiana, he 
lost the first game of an impromptu 
match to one Father Hanich, a priest. 
Andy picked up his ball and said: “I 
quit. All the saints are on your side. 
He continued, of course, and squeezed 
through when Father Hanich missed an 
easy spare in the last frame. “You'd have 
better luck,” Andy assured him, “if you 
went to church every Sunday like I do.” 

Throughout the National Individual 
Match Game championship at Chicago 
in December, the mob thought Andy 
was giving a variation of the crap- 
shooter’s war cry when, after every 
strike, he yelled: “That’s one for baby 
Alice.” Only his close friends knew that 
two weeks earlier his daughter Connie 
had made him a grandfather for the first 
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time. Varipapa was so overjoyed he 
promised to give the trophy to the baby 
if he won it. His posturing for the crowd 
after the last game was part of his act. 
He flexed his arms, threw out his barrel 
chest and announced: “I’m a man, huh?” 

“T crawl a little bit inside when I boast 
that way,” he confesses. “I know it’s offen- 
sive to some people, but most fans expect 
it. They think it’s colorful. So I brag, 
put body english on the ball and jump 
in the air when I make a big strike, but 
believe me when I say I'd like to cut it 
out. 

“When reporters ask me why I put on 
an act, I tell them it’s to relax me. That’s 
just an answer to evade an embarrassing 
question. I don’t need to relax during 
a match. I have plenty of energy to spare. 
I can apply more pressure and control 
it better than my opponent. That’s why 
I win.” 

This hardly comes under the heading 
of a trade secret, for rivals have learned 
to fear Varipapa most when he appears 
to be hopelessly beaten. In the decisive 
match for the National Individual Match 
Game title in December, Varipapa went 
into the last two games trailing Chicago’s 
Joe Wilman, a formidable competitor 
himself, by 78 pins. Varipapa thundered 
down the stretch with scores of 257 and 
236 to beat Wilman by 17 pins. As they 
squared off for the final frame, the climax 
of nine grueling days, it was obvious that 
the man who got a strike would win first 
prize of $2,500. Varipapa, rolling first, got 
his. Wilman left the No. 10 pin standing. 

The one characteristic Varipapa has 
in common with other bowlers is a pro- 
digious memory—of successful matches. 
He can relate all details of every contest 
he ever has captured, beginning with a 
pin-by-pin account down to the color 
of his opponent’s eyes and the weather 
conditions. His memory acquires a pro- 
tective fuzz, though, when he talks about 
defeats; the best he can do is recall his 
average if it was respectable. He seems 
to take particular pride in those matches 
he pulled out with a Garrison finish. 

Ten years ago Varipapa took on Frank 
Benkovic, who was hot at the time, in 
a Milwaukee thirty-game match for the 
customary side bet and a share of the 
gate receipts. With only six games to 
go, Benkovic was leading by 129 pins. 
Andy looked up at the scoreboard, re- 
marked out loud, “What's a hundred 
and twenty-nine pins among friends?” 
and won by 82. Against Eddie Botten 
of East Orange, New Jersey, in 1934, 
Varipapa averaged 234 for the first block 
of ten games and trailed by 185 pins. 
In the first three games of the second 
block, Botten added 100 more pins to 
his bulge. At that point Varipapa went 
to work, but going into the last of thirty 
games, Botten still was ahead by 43 pins. 
Andy nipped him by two pins. 

The worst hosing ever absorbed by 
a top-drawer bowler was administered by 
Varipapa to Nelson Burton of Dallas in 
a home-and-home engagement of eighty 
games in 1937 for a side bet of $1,000. 
The first forty games were rolled in 
blocks of ten in New York and things 
looked blacker than a scoundrel’s heart 
when Burton went off at the end of the 
third night holding an advantage of 129 
pins. Realizing the time had come to 


quit horsing around, Varipapa put on 
a tremendous burst, finished the fourth 
night with games of 290 and 289 and 
headed for Dallas leading by 326 pins. 
He made a shambles of Burton before 
a hostile crowd, winding up with a total 
spread of 1,046 pins. 

Despite such spectacular firing under 
pressure, Varipapa is best known to 
twenty million bowling nuts as a trick- 
shot specialist. This annoys him slightly, 
but it is strictly his own fault, if such 
it be. Until the war boom, purses in 
match play were pretty slim, but the 
movie market and the exhibition circuit 
offered good pickings for a gent who 
could put on a show. Varipapa, with a 
family to support, went after the steady 
money. Every big-time bowler has a 
standard repertory of stunts—most of 
them copied from Varipapa, the origi- 
nator—for exhibition work, but Andy 
alone can perform some tricks that defy 
belief, even while you look at them. 

His most recent movie short, Bowling 
Tricks, an M-G-M Pete Smith Specialty, 
now is being shown throughout the 
country. It opens with an affidavit signed 
by Smith to the effect that no trick pho- 
tography was employed in filming the 
scenes presented. In view of what comes, 
it is a necessary precaution. 

The picture starts with Andy scoring 
a strike with his back to the pins and 
rolling the ball between his legs. Then, 
reclining on the floor, he casually kicks 
the ball and topples the No. 7 pin stand- 
ing alone on the alley. This is just a 
warmup for what follows. 

Andy places the Nos. 4 and 6 pins in 
proper position and about ten feet in 
ront of them has a ball sandwiched be- 
tween two crystal hurricane lamps. The 
ball he rolls smacks the stationary ball 
so cleanly that it does not touch the 
fragile lamps. Both balls ricochet into the 
Opposite gutters, hop back on the alley, 
kiss off and go on their way to get the 
4 and 6 pins. Andy sets up the Nos. 7 and 
10 pins. He throws a slow hook with his 
left hand, then fires away with his right 
hand. The second ball overtakes the 
first just where the head pin normally is. 
Again each ball caroms into and out of 
the gutter and this time, without collid- 
ing, knocks down a pin. Andy puts four 
pins in a zigzag pattern on the alley and 
installs the No. 7 in the usual position. 
His ball wanders all over the alley and, 
as though guided by radar, bowls over 
the five pins in order. He varies the 
trick by substituting lamps for two pins. 
He clears the alley of the wood but leaves 
the lamps untouched. Building up to the 
climax, he aligns eight lamps in 3-2-3 
formation on the alley in front of Nos. 
7 and 10. This is another instance of the 
right hand knowing what the left is 
doing. The two balls Andy rolls simul- 
taneously cross over between the second 
line of lamps, pick their way unerringly 
through the three last lamps and catch 
the pins at the far end of the alley. 

The windup of the picture is the 
grandfather of all tricks—a three-alley, 
fourteen-pin strike and spare with a field 
goal tagged onto a home run, or some- 
thing. We will thank you to pay close 
attention to this one. In the middle alley 
there is a full set of pins arrayed five 
feet behind two extra pins. In the alley 
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to the left, the No. 7 is put on the spot; 
in the alley to the right the No. 10 stands 
in the accustomed position. The idea is 
to knock down all fourteen pins with one 
and the same ball. Don’t ask us how Andy 
does it, but the ball he shoots down the 
center alley hits the two extra pins and 
plows on through for a strike. In the 
meantime, each of the extra pins flies 
in opposite directions across the adjacent 
alley and catches the solitary Nos. 7 and 
10. You don’t believe it? Go throw stones 
at Pete Smith and his affidavit. : 

What is the secret of Varipapa’s magic? 

“Concentration, that’s all,” he says. 
“The trouble with most bowlers is that 
they don’t try to eliminate their faults by 
working on fundamentals. The average 
bowler gets on an alley and right away all 
he wants to do is play a game. He can’t 
understand why he doesn’t improve after 
the first few months. The answer is 
simple. He doesn’t practice fundamen- 
tals. There’s plenty of time to worry 
about scores.” 

Fair enough. Since the old master is in 
a confidential mood, can he give us, at 
no extra charge, a few tips? He can, as 
follows: 

1. Approach the foul line with four 
short, even steps. (Varipapa takes five 
steps to get up more momentum on the 
ball, but you won’t have to bother with 
that for a while, if ever.) 

2. Never look at the pins before de- 
livering the ball. Keep your eyes riveted 
on the spot just beyond the foul line 
which your ball will touch first. Every 
good kegler is a “spot” bowler. He tries 
to roll the ball over the same spot on the 
alley for consistency. Spots differ with 
individuals, but practice and experimen- 
tation will teach you the guide mark to 
the 1-3 pocket which produces strikes. 

8. Use a ball with two holes, for the 
thumb and middle finger. (Varipapa uses 
a three-hole grip for greater accuracy, 
but it’s too tricky for anyone but an ex- 
pert to control.) 

4. Put a hook on every ball. This is 
not as difficult as it sounds. As the ball 
is released, make a quarter turn with the 
hand, then follow through as though you 
are shaking hands with a friend. At the 
finish, your hand should be at your left 
shoulder—assuming you are right-handed 
—and your head and left foot should be 
pointed slightly to the right. (Every good 
bowler throws a hook. Scientific tests 
have proved that a hooked ball hits the 
pins with three to four times as much a 
impact as a flat, straightaway ball.) 

It is surprising what practice and con- 
centration can accomplish. When Vari- 
papa began to make movies and give 
exhibitions, he discovered it would be 
helpful if he could learn to bowl with 
both hands simultaneously to make his 
tricks more spectacular. Although he was 
not ambidextrous to any degree at all, 
he was averaging close to 200 with his 
left hand within nine months. Three 
years ago at Rome, New York, he had 
made seven consecutive strikes when the 
crowd asked him to throw one southpaw 
style. Andy did, got another strike and 
went on to chalk up a 300 game. 

“When Pop talks about concentra- 
tion,” his daughter Lorraine says, “you're 
listening to an authority. No matter what 
he does—reading, playing checkers or 
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golf—he is completely oblivious to every- 
thing around him. And energy! I have to 
keep my boy friends away from him or 
he'll get them so worn out playing hand- 
ball they can’t go out on dates.” 

All this started at Carfizzi, in southern 
Italy, on March 31, 1894, where Andy 
was born. He never knew anything but 
grinding poverty until he reached man- 
hood. His father died when he was 3; 
two sisters and a brother died in infancy. 
His mother remarried, had five more 
children by her second husband and the 
brood emigrated to America when Andy 
was 10. After his introduction to bowl- 
ing in the slums of Brooklyn, Andy had 
nothing to do with the game for fully 
fifteen years. He attended Pratt Institute 
at night, taking courses that later quali- 
fied him as a machinist, and played 
practically all sports but bowling. Vari- 
papa has the Heidelberg scars of the 
bowling trade, a thick pad of calluses on 
his thumb and middle finger, but his 
broken thumb and index finger are more 
conspicuous. He banged up the thumb 
in his fifth professional fight and the 
forefinger was knocked out of joint while 
he was playing semipro baseball under 
the name of Andy Bell. 

Varipapa was supporting three kids as 
a machinist before he gave another 
thought to bowling. He started to fool 
around with the tenpins for the same 
reasons that attract most players—to get 
some exercise and recreation. By this 
time he was pushing 30, but he had such 
natural aptitude for the game that 
hangers-on urged him to give it a real 
try. Varipapa laughed off the suggestion, 
then gave it more consideration as his 
scores mounted. 

In 1927, realizing he never would get 
rich playing nursemaid to a machine, he 
decided to gamble with himself and 
made bowling his trade. He was in the 
bright lights a year later when he won 
the Brooklyn-Queens match-game cham- 
pionship with an average of 213 for 150 
games. Shortly thereafter he attracted 
national attention by teaming up with 
Joe Falcaro to win an important doubles 
match from a Philadelphia pair. Vari- 
papa rolled 268, 245, 257, 279, 279 and 
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Castellano of Brooklyn. This list may be 
meaningless, for Andy gives so little in- 
dication of surrendering the crown that 
the current junior leaguers will have to 
find a still undiscovered elixir if they 
hope to make Papa Varipapa move over 
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centages and natural laws indefinitely, 
but the thought of yielding his top rank- 
ing does not disturb him. 

“If it wasn’t for bowling,” he says, “I'd 
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needed equipment by hand. But business 
wasn't so profitable. Jeannie pitched in, 
did the bookkeeping and helped to col- 
lect and deliver orders. And still. . . . 

“There were things I didn’t foresee,” 
Bob says, looking back on this period. 
“The jewelers were hard-headed business 
men. They'd complain about the work, 
and I’d cut down the price. They would 
have taken it for nothing if they could. 
I was too easy.” 

After about a year in the gem-cutting 
business, O’Neil and his wife were just 
about breaking even. “One week I'd 
make 20 or 30 quid ($65 to $97) ,” Bob 
says, “and the next week I’d have to 
draw out a couple of quid for expenses.” 

The last week, things were going very 
badly. One job, cutting an onyx pendant 
to fit an opal inset, turned out to be a 
lot more difficult and time-consuming 
than he had estimated. Also, he split an 
opal while trying to fashion it into a 
delicate earring, and he didn’t charge 
the customer for his work. So it was that 
he went to a geologist and asked if he 
knew of a good geological job. 

Geologists are in great demand in this 
expanding country, and in a week Bob 
was on his way to Mount Garnet, a tiny 
town in northern Queensland where the 
Zinc Corporation was surveying for sil- 
ver, lead and copper. A few days later, 
his bride joined him. 

“It happened so quickly I was swept 
into it,” Bob says in his serious, contem- 
plative way. “But Mount Garnet wasn’t 
bad at all.” 

Here in the heat of barren Mount Isa, 
Mrs. O'Neil’s blue eyes sparkle when she 
remembers Mount Garnet, especially the 
trees and the coolness, the ironbark trees 
with big, silver-gray leaves and the qui- 
nine trees with lacy foliage. Even though 
they lived in a shack, with furniture 


made out of packing cases, and the town 
had a population of only ninety persons, 
the climate on the tableland was pleasant, 
and they were close to the seacoast and 
to a settlement called Townsville. But 
Isa, 1,000 miles in the sticks—that is dif- 
ferent. Bob, having known two geologists 
who were physically ruined by the rigors 
of Isa, had promised himself he would 
never go there. 

But, when the exploratory crew of the 
corporation folded its tents, having failed 
to find any significant new mineral de- 
posits in Mount Garnet, and said it was 
going to have a go at Mount Isa, he went 
along without question. 


Bob’s tent camp isn’t bad as such 
things go. It’s on the Darwin “highway,” 
a tarvia strip wide enough for one car. 
A military bivouac had been built there 
during the war, leaving a series of con- 
crete floors on which tents can be erected. 

The Zinc Corporation which employs 
Bob’s prospecting crew has built bucket- 
showers for the men near the tents; and 
Fred Mayo, the cook, manages to rustle 
up delicacies like paw-paw and fresh cu- 
cumbers to go with the bully beef. Also, 
the mess tent is screened. 

The really rugged hours for Bob come 
when he must go out into the craggy, red 
desert land with a costeaning crew and 
look for specimens. And he goes nearly 
every day. 

A costeaning crew uses picks and shoy- 
els to excavate a narrow trench wherever 
the geologists suspect there might be 
mineral deposits. Digging into the rocky 
earth is rough work in the sun-and-fly- 
ridden badlands. The crew, as you might 
expect, is not exactly of the Fauntleroy 
type. I noticed that when I went out 
with Bob. 

The costeaning crew was well along in 
the morning’s work when we arrived in 
Bob’s worn jeep. In fact, it had stopped 
for the smoko, or morning tea, which is 
a standard break in the routine of even 
the roughest jobs in the Australian Out- 
back. The four men of the crew, all wear- 
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ing ragged clothes stained by the reddish 
earth, were clustered in the meager 
“shade” of a whitewood tree—a mockery 
of a tree, about three feet tall and wispy, 
with only a handful of leaves on its slim 
branches. The billy can, the fire-black- 
ened tin can used to boil the brew, hung 
on one branch, bending the tree consid- 
erably. And the black flies hovered 
around in swarms. 

“You got a good nose,” said one of the 
men who clutched a cup of savory tea. 
He was a blond husky, wearing a faded 
pair of American Army surplus pants 
and a torn Aussie Army shirt, with the 
sleeves chopped off short. His clothes, 
shoes and arms were spotted with the 
red ferric oxide of the earth. 

A few yards away I could see a ditch 
about two feet wide and fifty feet long, 
with excavated earth rising in mounds 
on both sides. There was another, much 
longer, gash in the ground farther up 
the ridge. I was told it was the costean 
on which the crew was currently working. 

One of the diggers, a small, wide- 
shouldered man with a flat nose, was 
telling us—photographer Jack Band and 
me—about the grievousness of the heat. 
“You can smell your clothes burning 
toward evening,” he said, with pardon- 
able exaggeration. 

A big shadow passed over the hot field 
around us. I looked up and saw a jagged- 
winged bird. “A kite hawk,” Bob ex- 
plained. He pointed to a smudge of dark 
brown smoke over a distant ridge. 
“When the spinifex burns, the hawks 
come around looking for grasshoppers, 
emus and snakes.” 

One of the crew was telling a story, 
and as you might expect it was about 
sex: a woman of ill repute and an inno- 
cent victim. The narrator, Jack Power, 
was a tall man in a tattered undershirt 
and mud-spattered pants that sagged un- 
der his belly. As he talked, it became 
evident he had only one tooth in his 
lower jaw. Jack told the story well. When 
he reached the punchline, everybody 
laughed. 

Bob explained Jack’s ability to speak 
well: “Jack is the fair-dinkum (Austral- 
ian slang for genuine) mayor of Mount 
Isa.” Bob grinned and puffed his pipe. 
“Tt really is a democracy when the mayor 
can be a member of a costeaning crew.” 

It was time to get back to work after 
the smoko. We trudged up the ridge 
toward the second costean with our port- 
able swarm of flies and our inescapable 
blanket of heat. This costean ran straight 
over the top of the ridge for a distance of 
about 300 feet. As we walked, Bob ex- 
plained the idea of the big ditch. 

“This is what you call a mineralized 
outcrop,” he said, indicating the humped, 
rocky ridge we were climbing. “It’s a 
beauty here. You can see evidences of 
mineralization on the surface. So you dig 
a costean and get some samples. You 
don’t expect the minerals to show di- 
rectly—they're leached, weathered 
out....” 

This was not very clear to me, but’ he 
simplified: the geologist looks at aerial 
photomaps, sizes up the hills and val- 
leys where the shape of the earth gives 
the best promise of mineralization, and 
digs a costean to get specimens. From 
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these mineral-bearing rocks, he can de- 
duce whether there might be ore deeper 
in the ground. 

The ore he was seeking, Bob said, was 
silver-lead. His company had bought two 
big tracts of land near the Mount Isa 
lead mine. The theory was that where 
there was one large ore body already 
being exploited, there might be others, 
less rich, perhaps, but worth working 
by a large company with enough capital 
and equipment to tackle the job as a 
long-range proposition. Big companies 
like Bob's were going over the Australian 
countryside with a fine-tooth comb, just 
as exploratory parties had worked over 
the United States and Canada in the 
twenties. : 

“IE we get favorable results,” said Bob, 
coming back to the subject of the costean, 
“we'll go across the gully and put down a 
diamond drill, to make sure.” 

Right now Bob’s crew was chopping 
more specimens in the costean. The 
camp handyman and rock sampler, Les 
Thomas, was picking up selected hunks 
of mineralized shale and dropping them 
into an iron sample pan. Bob made note 
of the section of the costean where the 
specimens were being collected. “Limon- 
ite with manganese,” said Bob, picking 
up a sample. 

The costean was to be extended an- 
other ten feet or so, and small Ted Heal- 
stead of the square shoulders and bat- 
tered nose was swinging his pick into 
the red earth and shale. Jack Power, in 
the supervisory attitude one might ex- 
pect of a politician, stood at the edge 
of the ditch, shooing the flies away from 
his bare arms. 

A little later we took our leave of the 
costeaning crew, abandoning them to the 
flies and the sun. We climbed into the 
jeep, under the shade of the canvas top, 
with relief. But the day's work wasn't 
done by a long shot. Bob knew another 
rocky outcrop which he wanted to check 
as a possible place for a costean. 

Before we started back for the camp, 
I asked Bob about one feature of the 
landscape: the light-brown columns, like 
little cyclones, that moved at several 
places over the ground, whipping up dust 
as they progressed. 

“Dust whirlies,” he said. “If you get 
caught in one, you hang onto your hat 


-and close your eyes. You grab hold of a 


tree, or, if there’s none in sight, you lie 
flat on the ground.” One such storm, he 
said, had hit the camp the previous week 
and struck through the map tent, playing 
the devil with the aerial photographs. 
Two of them were never recovered. 
“They were last seen a thousand feet up, 
heading north,” said Bob, puffing at his 
pipe. 

On the ride back to the camp, keeping 
my mouth shut lest a fly should be driven 
into it, 1 was thinking that I wouldn't 
want O’Neil’s existence as a steady diet. 
But in the mess tent, the hoary old cook, 
Fred Mayo, said that these days were soft 
compared to the rough old times. 

Fred had a skin like old suitcase 
leather; there were no teeth to firm up 
the line of his mouth, and he had been 
here forty-seven years ago with early 
prospectors. You couldn’t tell whether he 
had any hair, because he always wore 


his broad-brimmed Aussie digger hat, 
even when working in the heat of the 
kitchen. 

“These fellas,” said Fred, meaning the 
young geologists and crew, “make me 
laugh. They got a jeep and a bitumen 
road, I wonder if they'd have got through 
in the old days.” 

But, for my money, it isa pretty tough 
life, this existence in the boondocks, 
despite jeeps and bitumen roads, much 
like the exploratory hardship Americans 
undertook twenty or thirty years ago. 
Perhaps it is more like the American 
frontier of 100 years ago, indeed, except 
for the silver Qantas plane that comes to 
The Isa once a week, 

But, for some of the Americans I found 
in Australia’s crowded cities, there’s a 
degree of mental travail which is, per- 
haps, more acute than the physical hard- 
ship Bob O'Neil and his wife undergo at 
Mount Isa. Maybe the agonies of trying 
to work in a severely regulated state, that 
is conservative withal, are worse than the 
heat, flies, storms and isolation of the Isa. 

Jim Ketchel, whom I found in Sydney 
repairing cigaret lighters for a jeweler, 
is one of the numerous Americans who 
tried unsuccessfully to make a go of a 
private business. 

In his case the business was shark fish- 
ing. He was in it with another American 
who bought the boat and equipment. 
The sharks were okay, but the restrictions 
were too rigid: every catch had to be 
turned over to the state marketing board, 
and from then on the prices, disposal, 
wholesaling and so forth were up to the 
government. 

Jim, who is a smiling, gentle sort ordi- 
narily, gets a belligerent gleam in his 
blue eyes as he tells about that state 
marketing board: 

“From the time you put your sharks on 
the trucks, you don’t know how much 
you're going to get. They might give you 
threepence a pound or tenpence a 
pound. It’s out of your hands. And some 
of the sharks might be condemned. 
I can’t prove it, but I’m sure they stop on 
the way to the market and drop off a fish 
here or there. Then they say so-and-so 
much is condemned.” 

Nostalgia softens his face as he con- 
jures up an idyllic vision of fishing in the 
States. “Over there, you pull up to the 
dock and they say, ‘Hello, Jim, how much 
you got?” 

“*Thirty tons.” 

“So he gives you a check and takes the 
fish. You know just what you're doing 
there. But not here.” 

Jim is a San Francisco man, 38, who 
used to be a tugboat captain in the Army 
Transport Service. He married a New 
Zealand girl in Australia during the war. 
They have a child, Juanita, 15 months, 
and Jim has a boy who lives with his 
divorced first wife in California. 

He needs money and was hoping he 
could make it in Australia, but restric- 
tions got in his way: first, the government 
marketing system when he tried shark 
fishing; then union rules when he 
wanted to get work in tugboats. Though 
Jim was a tugboat captain before and 
during the war, the union wouldn't credit 
him for that experience. 

“I'd have to start as a deckhand,” he 


said. “Experience—they don’t count it 
here if you had it anyplace else.” 

I asked him about the shortage of 
workers in Australia. Every day's news- 
papers are crammed with Help Wanted 
advertisements, and one of the strong 
points in the Australian immigration 
argument is that plenty of jobs are avail- 
able. 

“You can get a thousand jobs,” said 
Jim, “but they don’t pay any money.” 

I reminded him of another of the sell- 
ing points of the immigration authorities: 
the low cost of living here. 

He said food is cheaper, but pay is so 
much lower that cheaper prices don’t 
mean much. Furthermore, he said, rents, 
despite controls, are high. There is an 
acute housing shortage, and landlords 
are working the same racket they use in 
the United States under rent control— 
letting out apartments for ridiculous 
prices because they were “furnished.” 
Furnished, that is, with an old stick or two 
of junk, resurrected from an attic. 

I visited Jim later in his own house. 
It is a rear section of an old house in 
Mosman, a Sydney suburb, and as depress- 
ing as a third-rate flophouse on the East 
Side of New York. The Ketchels have to 
share a bathroom with their landlady. 
There is no hot water in their flat, no 
way to heat water except in a kettle, the 
roof leaks, the furniture is falling apart 
if it can be dignified to the extent of 
being called furniture. The crowning in- 
dignity of all is the vicious fleas, which 
seem immune to insecticides. For this 
sweet home the rent is $44 a month. 

But bad housing and low pay were 
only the beginning, said the embittered 
ex-tugboat captain. Clothing is severely 
rationed. You can’t get a good suit except 
on the black market, and if you did that, 
it would cost you $200. 

Even for the vaunted Aussie climate 
and hospitality, other drawing cards of 
this migrant-seeking nation, Jim had 
nothing favorable to say. Of the climate, 
for instance: “I still will never get used 
to hot weather on Christmas. And I 
wouldn’t say they have beautiful weather. 
It’s not consistent. One day it’s ninety- 

nine in the shade, and the next day you 
‘ freeze your ears off.” 

Jim’s talk is not unusual. Many an ex- 
serviceman has come down here to settle 
with his Australian bride, failed and gone 
back to his native land. An official of a 
steamship line here puts the matter suc- 
cinctly: “We're taking back as many as 
we're bringing in.” 

Many other ex-GIs I talked to are stay- 
ing but finding the going tough in 
Australia’s civilized portions. Leon Black, 
president of the American ex-Service- 
men’s club in Brisbane, is an example. 

Leon, intense, dark-eyed, bushy-haired 
and fortyish, married an Australian girl 
and determined to bring culture to the 
Down Under land. He had been an actor, 
playwright and producer in little theaters 
in the United States for years before the 
war. He came to Brisbane with high 
hopes. Now he runs a cafe to help pay 
the expenses of a struggling theater 
group. Like Jim Ketchel, he is fed up 
with the stringent government regula- 
tion and the seemingly unshakeable con- 
servatism of the people. 
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Of government regulation, Leon says: 
“Every time you want to cough or belch 
or turn around, they get you for red tape 
and permits.” 

Of the people: “They're apathetic, 
easy-going, pleasure-loving, interested in 
getting to the pub on time and in horse- 
racing. As for their children and bring- 
ing culture to their children, they don’t 
give a goddam. Their attitude is: ‘Let’em 
learn about jockeys Things like acting, 
reading lines, are for sissies.’ ” 

The Australians are practically im- 
pervious to new ideas, said Leon. And 
Americans are not popular. “They are 
greeted with suspicion,” he said. “The 
Aussies ask, ‘Why are you staying here?’ 
and ‘What do you want?’ As soon as you 
make a suggestion, you're fired.” 


These are extreme views, expounded 
by men who have been fighting tough 
battles with the system. Down here I also 
found plenty of savvy young Americans 
who would probably do well in any 
country. 

George Noe, for instance, was made a 
full colonel in the Army engineers at 33. 
Now he is boss of construction work on 
a Sydney electric-power plant and has 
found time to turn a neat trick or two 
in buying up and reselling surplus war 
goods in the Southwest Pacific islands. 

Big, handsome and ebullient, Noe has 
a luxurious (for Australia) flat in Gowrie 
Gate, one of the swank apartment build- 
ings of the city. He drives a new Dodge, 
entertains in the best nightclubs. He is 
president of the Sydney American Ex- 
Servicemen’s Club and the type the boys 
would call a Big Time Operator? Noe 
has conducted some big operations in 
Australia. The biggest was the buying up 
of the entire Milne Bay area, the great 
New Guinea war base, lock, stock and 
oil barrels, and reselling it to Standard 
Vacuum at a profit reported to be 1,000 
per cent—which isn’t bad even if you do 
have three Australian partners in the 
venture. 

The Colonel also flew around to gov- 
ernment auction sales at various South- 
west Pacific bases and bid piecemeal for 
tractors, trucks, boats and construction 
equipment. Besides turning a neat profit 
by reselling some of the equipment, Noe 
emerged with a fleet of good trucks, der- 
ricks and earth movers which have proved 
handy to his present employer, the engi- 
neering and contracting firm of M. R° 
Hornibrook Pty. Ltd. 

Another lad who proved to be fast on 
his feet is a former Army sergeant, Charlie 
Valentine, who bossed the noncommis- 
sioned officers’ club in Pitt Street, Syd- 
ney, during the war. By the time the war 
ended, he had laid elaborate plans to 
take over the club as his own restaurant. 

Long before the Army club folded up 
—it kept going for a few months after 
war’s end—Charlie Valentine was to be 
found bustling around, making friends 
with this or that wholesaler and this or 
that government official whose province 
involved the restaurant business. 

Charlie had to make his application 
for rationed goods—butter, meat, tea and 
sugar—well in advance. He explains this 
in his New York accent: “I applied for 
my quota while I was in the Army yet. I’d 


of never got along, but I had goods the 
Australian public wanted: beer. People 
comin’ in, I slipped *em a few dozen here 
and a few dozen there, and-they helped 
me out.” 

A canny, hard-working fellow, Valen- 
tine has been rewarded in the same way 
as Colonel Noe—financially. Visiting his 
slickly decorated restaurant, I found that 
extra tables were being set up in a bare 
storeroom to take care of overflow 
crowds. 

While I was there I witnessed a demon- 
stration of the wisdom of Charlie Valen- 
tine in the ways of the world. Two Syd- 
ney detectives came in, sniffing the air 


_ like cops in a fruit store. They mumbled 


some story about looking for a renegade 
chef who was wanted by police. Charlie 
assured them he had seen no sign of such 
a chef. But he knew what the play really 
was. He said sweetly to the ranking de- 
tective: “Come in with your wife some 
time for dinner.” 

Yes, ex-Sergeant Valentine, like Colo- 
nel Noe, would probably do all right 
anywhere. Already he has brought his 
American wife and daughter, 5, and his 
mother down from America and en- 
sconced them in a comfortable (for Aus- 
tralia) home in the Sydney suburb of 
Kingsford. They have a hot-water boiler 
of the oil burning type, which Charlie 
calls an “erl system.” He has no car yet 
but expects one soon. “They're like dia- 
monds in this country,” he says. “But I 
got my name in for a couple models.” 

In philosophical mood, he gave forth 
on the question of Americans settling in 
Australia: “I'll sum it up in a nutshell: 
the American is used to too much. What 
they need here is immigrants from Eu- 
rope. Anything is better than what they 
got.” 

But probably the most fortunate of 
the migrants coming to Australia are the 
Americans who are paid United States 
salaries. They enjoy the benefit of 
American high pay and Australian low 
prices. 

About forty American ex-GIs have 
been studying in Sydney University on 
this basis, with the United States Goy- 
ernment paying them monthly stipends 
under the GI Bill of Rights as long as 
they want to continue studying. On the 
$90 a month paid to a married man, they 
live pretty well in Australia. And a single 
young blade like Joe Stephens, who 
worked his way over on a freighter to 
enter Sydney University, lives in a college 
dormitory and easily makes ends meet 
on his $65 a month. 

The cushiest jobs here are those that 
involve selling some American prod- 
uct, like movies, tractors or automobiles. 
A few fortunate Americans have such 
jobs and can live probably twice as well 
in Australia as they might in America. 

Paul Feffer, another New Yorker, is 
one such. Once a professional basketball 
player and a Coast Guardsman in the 
Philippines during the war, he is now 
Australian representative for Henry M. 
Snyder Co., which vends the books of 
100 publishers abroad. Paul’s salary, as 
salaries go in America, is modest, but in 
Australia it’s bigger than the weekly 
stipend of many a bank vice-president. 

Accordingly, Paul and his gorgeous 


wife, Gloria, live in the fashionable 
suburb of Seaforth, on the heights over- 
looking Sydney’s middle harbor, in a 
modernistic house for which they pay 
$97 a month, furnished. They have a 
new, English-made Morris roadster, a 
cute little bug of a car that gets forty 
miles on a gallon of gasoline. They are 
well set up for the traditional Australian 
sporting life: they belong to the Seaforth 
Tennis Club, the Balgowlah and St. 
Michael’s golf clubs. And, of course, they 
have plenty of good food, at the Aus- 
tralian low cost. 

But there are some bogies, even in this 
idyllic picture. There is the harrowing 
uncertainty of trade with the United 
States. For Australia, like the other Brit- 
ish dominions, has been cutting her im- 
ports from the United States to the bone 
to conserve her dollars for absolute es- 
sentials while, incidentally, maintaining 
formidable tariff walls to encourage 
Australian manufacturing. Also, there’s 
the crudeness of Australian living, com- 
pared to the standard of life in America. 

The Feffers live well in. Australia, but 
they find that some luxuries, taken for 
granted in the United States, are scarce 
here. For instance, there’s no sewage sys- 
tem in their suburb; most of the homes 
have old-fashioned Chic Sales, with 


chemical disposal rigs. The Feffers are 
considered very lucky in their neighbor- 
hood; they have a real cesspool and an 
indoor toilet. Of course, they have no 
washing machine. Incidental American 
luxuries, like plenty of gasoline, clothes 


and good cigarets, are scarce and/or ra- 
tioned. 

Of all the ex-GIs I discovered here 
in Australia, though, the happiest, best 
adjusted, was not a man on an American 
salary. He was not a resident of the Out- 
back or a City Type but a blend of the 
two. Pete Cicinelli of Brisbane is a com- 
bination mechanic and prospector who 
hunts sapphires and gold between spells 
of repairing machinery. 

Pete is an elusive man. He spends his 
time on the fly, rushing about on his 
motorcycle from one section of Queens- 
land to another. His wife, a blonde who 
would evoke many a wolf whistle in the 
United States, says she is resigned to 
Pete’s gold-madness. “If he doesn’t go 
and do what he wants to do,” she said, 
“he'll talk about it all the time. When 
he gets enough, he’ll come back. Who 
can tell, maybe he'll come back with a 
gold mine.” In the meanwhile, Mrs. 
Cicinelli has her 7-year-old daughter, 
child of a former marriage, to keep her 
company. 

I asked how Cicinelli endured the 
rough existence in the Outback. She said 
he didn’t mind; he had the gold-gouger’s 
enthusiasm. “It’s not much of a life,” 
she said. “He goes out with a piece 
of corned beef and lives on it and then 
comes back and gets another piece.” 

Pete is swarthy, taller than average 
and appears imperturbable and non-com- 
mittal—tough, that is. I remembered the 
same toughness in policemen, self-made 
businessmen and petty officers in the 


Navy. Of these, he turned out to have 
been the last. He had been a chief in 
a submarine tender during the war 
and a machinist in civilian ships for years 
before that. 

Pete married Kathleen early in the 
war, in 1942. That same year, he and a 
couple of shipmates had wandered out 
into the bush to look for gold and had mi- 
raculously found some among quartz 
rock. “You strike it once, and you have 
to go back again and again,” said Pete, 
talking more easily. “It’s like a bloody 
disease—once you've got it, you’ve got 
to get it out.” 

Currently on his prospecting trips, he 
said, he’d been specializing in sapphires. 
They had a good market value and were 
not so hard to find. He hauled out a cloth 
bag and dumped a couple of handfuls 
of the stones on the table. They looked 
like tiny lumps of coal in their uncut 
condition, but he assured me they would 
be beautiful and brilliant jewels when 
a gem cutter got finished working on 
them. He said that being a machinist 
was profitable, and he had all the work 
he wanted. But collecting sapphires was 
even more profitable. 

I asked him how he happened to learn 
about minerals and prospecting. He was 
vague, “You just pick up a book,” he 
said. “You talk to this miner or that 
miner. They'll give you all the help in 
the world. You can’t beat the Aussies, 
back in the bush.” 

The important point was that Cici- 
nelli, like O'Neil, had a wider horizon 
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than the city settlers in Australia. The 
lure of the undeveloped and unknown 
gave his life considerable excitement— 
especially when that unknown might 
hold personal riches for him. 

Cicinelli had another advantage: his 
base of operations was in the city, a 
comfortable cottage in Brisbane, and he 
was better adjusted to the Australian 
way of life. He had lost his American 
hunger for luxuries. “Radios and re- 
frigerators—they aren’t everything,” he 
said. “And cars? Some day I might have 
a little car. But the motorbike takes me 
everywhere I want to go, and it’s 
cheaper.” 

As he talked, I gathered he had adopted 
some of the fatalism which is typical of 
Australians. If they find gold, fine. In the 
meantime, there’s no sense in breaking 
their necks looking for it. 

“In the United States you can walk 
down to the corner and buy whatever you 
want,” he said. “Or you can starve too. 


At least you don’t starve, here. Nice, slow, 
easy going, that’s the Australian life. 

“What you really want is the necessities 
of life, not that business of keeping up 
with the Joneses. Fellas coming down 
here, they expect too much. 

“This’ll do me,” he said, summing up. 
“What's the good of working in a machine 
shop for a hundred and twenty-five bucks 
a week if it costs you a hundred and 
twenty of it to live? Besides, you can’t 
beat the climate down here. It’s warm— 
who wants it any other way? Who can 
tell, I might find myself a mother lode.” 

So there might, just possibly might, be 
a happy ending for at least this Austral- 
ian-American story. Just as there cer- 
tainly will be a happier ending for all 
of them if more Americans like Bob 
O’Neil come down. I think of that, sit- 
ting in the hot evening on the verandah 
of the Mount Isa Hotel, and feel better 
about the future of Australia. 

—Richard Tregaskis 
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That evening I showed him snapshots 
of a variety of game from other hunts, 
including the types of sheep that he had 
neyer seen. With a new guide, this often 
helps. 

In the morning the weather was still 
gloomy, with occasional sprinkles of rain. 
Starting from the northern end, where the 
lake empties into the Takhini River, we 
cruised due south for ten or twelve miles 
and then turned straight southwest for 
an equal distance to the camp site near 
the end of the big, triangular point that 
juts out from the mountain wall on the 
eastern side. But we were not half an 
hour on our way when Johnny, who was 
aft, stuck his head into the cabin. 

“Sheep,” he announced. “Let me have 
the glasses.” 

Betty handed him the binocular, and 
we swarmed out to see our first white 
sheep, a ewe and her Jamb, part way up 
the mountain. For the first time I realized 
how startlingly conspicuous Dall sheep 
are against a background of rock.. Later 
I came to know how invisible they can be 
against snow. 

“Tomorrow we hunt mountain where 
your friend get big ram last fall,” Johnny 
said, and after nearly a year of anticipa- 
tion this sounded like the end of the 
rainbow. 

“Do you think you might get one as 
big as Ernst shot?” Betty asked. 

“That would be a lot to expect in any 
country,” I answered, “and lightning isn’t 
supposed to strike twice in the same 
place. But I'd certainly never feel right 
unless I went up there and had a look.” 

The sun came out beautifully and we 
saw another bunch of four sheep before 
we reached the camping place around 
midday, which was too late to start 
climbing with any hope of getting back 
before dark. 

After the tents were pitched, Johnny 
took to using my binocular, and before 


long he spotted more sheep on a moun- 
tain across the lake. They were possibly 
five miles away, but when we set up the 
20x spotting scope, we could see that 
they were four more ewes. So we took the 
boat out for some trolling and caught a 
lake trout for dinner. 

Any hunter will know how I felt when, 
the next morning before sunrise, Johnny 
and I set out for the top of the mountain 
where Ernst got his ram the year before. 
Three or four miles of broken country, 
thickly covered with spruce and jack pine 
and splashed with the vivid gold of au- 
tumn poplars, lay between camp and the 
towering granite bluffs which fronted to- 
ward the lake. But we angled north, cut 
in past the end of the precipices and 
made our climb of about 3,000 feet on a 
much less difficult face, topping out over 
the steep part an hour before noon. 

“We make fast time,” Johnny said 
when we stopped for lunch. “You walk 
very good.” 

Buoyed up by praise like that, along 
with the sandwiches, I practically floated 
up the rest of the way to the highest 
point on that mountain, which happened 
to be the top of a rounded, grassy hill 
rising some 600 feet above the rest. The 
whole upper country, well above timber- 
line in that northern latitude, is a won- 
derful sheep pasture. 

We hunted for several miles, looked 
into all the draws and circled around on 
the rimrock to scan the steep faces be- 
low. But we found no rams, and except- 
ing a red fox and an eagle, saw no living 
thing. The plentiful sheep sign was all 
very old. Much fresher were the tracks of 
several wolves, and Johnny shook his 
head. 

“No good,” he pronounced. “Tomor- 
row we moye camp.” 

“What about the other mountains near 
here?” I asked, thinking of the sheep we 
had seen across the lake. 

“Ewes,” Johnny explained, and no 
more needed to be said. The sexes would 
not mix until the rutting season. 

Early the next afternoon our tents 
were pitched near the mouth of a little 


glacier-fed river which emptied into the 
lake about nine miles from the upper end. 
The mountain behind camp was nearly 
a mile away but looked almost close 
enough to hit with a baseball, and Betty 
soon spied a band of ewes away up in 
the bluffs which screened the real moun- 
taintop from view. It was an excellent 
piece of spotting, and she proudly 
ointed them out to Johnny. 

“Good place,” he said. “Good moun- 
tain for rams, too, up on top.” 

“Will we hunt there tomorrow?” I 
asked. 

“No,” he said, and pointed out a for- 
midable-looking mountain which rose 
from the west shore near the head of 
the lake. 

“We hunt there. No white man go up 
there for very long time. Maybe never.” 

“How about Indians?” I asked. “Do 
they hunt there?” 

He shrugged. “Sometimes, maybe. Not 
often. Too far to go.” ; 

The next morning there was a bunch 
of nearly forty ewes on the cliffs across 
from camp, but we turned the boat south 
for several miles to the place which 
Johnny had chosen for the climb. 

The sun had shone brightly when we 
started, but it soon disappeared and for 
the rest of the day we hunted in a miser- 
able mixture of snow squalls, rain flurries 
and raw, bleak weather. Although we saw 
fresh ram tracks, we couldn’t locate the 
rams. On the grassy, berry-covered slopes 
below the snow line, we found yery fresh 
droppings of a good-sized mountain griz- 
zly that had feasted on mossberries. But 
no bear. When we weré skirting the edge 
of a high basin, far above timberline, 
Johnny stopped. 

“You want moose?” he asked, pointing 
to a bull and two cows feeding a mile 
away across the basin in perfectly good 
sheep country. 

0,” I said, but we got out the big 
spotting scope and looked him over. The 
moose of the western Yukon are of the 
giant Alaskan species, and this was the 
biggest bull I have ever seen alive, with a 
spread that must haye been sixty-five 
inches. 

Leaving the moose undisturbed, Johnny 
led me on a beautifully chosen route 
designed to show us the most country 
with the least travel, but we saw nothing 
more, even though we hunted so long 
that I began to be concerned about get- 
ting back. 

Accustomed to that country all his life, 
Johnny could go downhill like a streak, 
giving no more thought to placing his 
feet than I do in crossing a city street. 
But there was one thing he hadn't 
counted on, I have neyer found the same 
sort of going in any two mountain reg- 
ions, and this was new to me. It was 
raining pretty hard, too, and unless I 
placed each foot carefully, I was in real 
danger of falling off. Though I managed 
to avoid that, my slowness in the gather- 
ing dusk made it impossible for me to 
avoid dropping rapidly in Johnny's 
esteem. 

When we reached the boat, twelve 
hours after we left it, night had fallen, 
and I felt that we had put in a pretty 
good day. We must have covered eighteen 
miles—nearly half again as far as on the 


first day of climbing—and we had done 
it through much tougher country. 

The next day it rained hard. The low, 
heavy clouds covering the upper bluffs 
behind camp made it obvious that the 
ram pastures would be too fog-shrouded 
to hunt. But by daybreak on the follow- 
ing morning it had cleared up enough 
for us to try it again. 

Leaving Betty, ably assisted by Roddy 
and Jim, to her usual job of caring for the 
department of fish and grouse, we tackled 
the mountain behind camp, circling 
toward the little river valley on a long, 
rising spiral that led us out of the timber 
and around the end of the sheer frontal 
wall, reaching the top, as usual, around 
noon. - 

We were working along fairly close to 
a rocky rim when Johnny apne sheep, 
somewhat below us and half a mile away 
across a gently slanting expanse of snow. 
With the naked eye they were very hard 
for me to see at all, but the binocular 
showed them to be ewes—a group of three 
and another of four—lying down fairly 
close together. This was closer to sheep 
than we had yet managed to get, so we 
stood for a minute while I studied them. 
Then we started on, and as soon as we 
moved they saw us. To my considerable 
surprised they jumped up and bolted at 
full speed. 

“Those old gals are really wild,” I 
remarked to Johnny. “How do they get 
that way?” 

“Wild!” he exclaimed. “You bet all 
these sheep are wild. Wolf make ’em wild. 
Indian make ’em... Look!” 

Rams were just boiling out of a draw, 
a bit beyond where the ewes had beeri ly- 
ing. We counted eighteen as they dashed 
away along the route the ewes had taken, 
and although they stopped several times 
to look us over, they soon disappeared 
into broken country. Over there, we 
knew, were cliffs which a ram might love. 
Just about impossible going for anybody 
not equipped with ropes and other Al- 
pine climbing gear. 

Johnny vractically exploded. 

“We walk very hard to find rams,” he 
told me with considerable feeling. “Now 
we scare “em. Goddam!” 

It was apparent that we could hardly 
come up with them again that day. They 
were spooked so that they would be very 
watchful for several hours at least, and 
we always had the problem of getting to 
camp before dark. We might have de- 
cided, of course, to sleep out up there, 
without beds or grub, but it seemed better 
in every way to let them quiet down 
overnight. Pretty soon we worked down 
to find some scrubby sticks. to boil some 
tea, and when we finished our sand- 
wiches, we headed slowly back to the 
tents. 

“You,” Betty remarked as we sat down 
to dinner, “are getting thin: But I am 
getting fat from eating five meals a day 
of Jim’s delicious cooking. So the family 
avoirdupois is keeping in balance.” 

That seemed fair enough, and by the 
time we had eaten several of her delec- 
table grouse everybody was pretty cheer- 
ful except Johnny. It was now six days 
since we left the foot of the lake. On 
three days only had we been able to 
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hunt, and we hadn't managed to get a 
shot. In two days more, Pat was to pick 
us up again, down the lake where his 
plane had landed us, so there was just 
one more hunting day left. The possi- 
bility of ‘failure weighed heavily, and 
Johnny looked glum. 

“We'll find ’em again tomorrow,” I 
said. “We know where they are néw.” 

But Johnny only grunted. 

When we did start up, in the gray light 
of dawn, we avoided the open slopes after 
we had climbed above timberline and 
made our way through a fringe of dwarf- 
ed willows bordering the little creek 
which raced. down a shallow ravine. It 
was only the middle of the morning when 
he stopped short. 

“I see ‘em,” he said. He got out the 
binocular for a long look before he 
added, “Twenty-four rams. They find six 
others in the night.” 

Several times, among men who spend 
their lives amid great sweeps of country, 
I’ve witnessed amazing demonstrations 
of just how good human vision can be, 
but Johnny’s feat of spotting those rams 
with his unaided eye must take a place 
near the top. My own eyes, I know, are 
comparatively poor, but even when I 
tried the binocular—a very lightweight 
7X35, with coated lenses, and certainly 
the best all-around hunting glass I’ve 
ever used—I had trouble in picking them 
out, and I couldn’t find half of the rams 
that Johnny had located. When we rigged 
up the 20x spotting scope, I really ap- 
preciated what he had done. 

Johnny studied the situation a little 
longer. 

“Nothing we can do with those sheep,” 
he said at last. “Bad place. I don’t think 
we get one.” 


This sounded very reasonable, for the 
rams could see almost every inch of the 
country which lay between us, and noth- 
ing is more hopeless than attempting to 
stalk mountain sheep uphill over ground 
which offers no concealment. 

The usual tactics call for dropping 
back, circling the mountain under cover, 
climbing the far side and stalking the 
sheep from above, but this was entirely 
outof the question. Thehill on which they 
lay, much lower than where we had found 
them the day before, was well below the 
real mountaintop. Beyond it lay several 
miles of open snow fields, and crossing 
these unseen would be a hopeless job, too, 
for it was almost certain that sentinels 
were placed where they would be sure to 
spot us. 

“We got to keep moving,” Johnny said, 
and I had gained enough respect for him 
to follow through the thinning willows 
without question. When we reached the 
first gap we stopped before venturing out 
into the open and Johnny looked me 
over eritically. My clothes, which were 
about the color of dead grass, passed his 
inspection, but he took off the blue 
jumper that covered his own gray plaid 
shirt and stuffed it into his packsack. 

“We got no chance,” he said. “Pretty 
soon they see us. But we try.” 

Slowly, very slowly, he led me straight 
up the middle of the creek, where our 
moving figures could be seen only against 
the confusing background of moving 
water. When we reached the next willows, 
fifty yards ahead, the rams were still un- 
disturbed. 

“Johnny,” I said in honest admiration, 
“you're a mighty good hunter.” 

He glanced at me in surprise. “This is 
my trade,” he said simply. With just a 


“Isn't that cute, Mr. Howard? He smells your dog.” 


touch of pride, he added, “I get my hunt- 
ers what they want.” 

We hadn't quite come to the next open 
place when a few of the rams got up. 
But it was soon clear that they had not 
seen us as they moved out of sight over 
the right-hand brow of the hill. A few 
more soon followed. 

“We stay here. Pretty soon they all go,” 
Johnny said. 

I can only think that he knew, all 
along, that they were likely to move at 
about that time of the day. 

There had been almost no wind at all, 
but while we sat waiting, a gentle breeze 
began to blow straigh up the creek bed, 
and, although the sheep were still a good 
three quarters of a mile away, Johnny 
was alarmed at once. 

“We won’t get one,” he exclaimed in a 
tone of utter defeat. “Before long they 
smell us.” 

As it is pretty well agreed that a ram 
depends far more on his eyes than on his 
nose, it was my turn to be surprised. I 
had never hunted with a sheep guide who 
paid much attention to the wind at any 
such distance. 

“Can they smell us that far?” I asked 
incredulously. 

“All game smell far. Moose, bear, any- 
thing.” 

“I hunted rams in the desert moun- 
tains,” I told him. “Long, long hunt. And 
I got one at the last minute. Same way 
with Stone sheep. It’s getting to be a 
habit. I think we're going to get a shot.” 

He didn’t reply, but a few minutes 
later, after a long look with the glass 
satisfied him that the last ram had moved 
out of sight, he stepped out into the open. 

“We got to hurry,” he said. 

Leaving the creek, we cut straight to the 
left across the slope, and I could see the 
left side of the hill where the rams had 
been bedded. On that face it seemed a 
sheer cliff of granite, but Johnny headed 
straight for it, and soon I knew that it 
wasn't either very high or very tough. 

“Got to go up here, or they smell us 
sure,” Johnny advised, and up it we 
went. When we had climbed out of the 
rocks and into the snow of the domelike 
top, he looked me over again. I was, of 
course, panting as usual. 

“You sit here. Take a rest and get your 
breath. I find out where they are.” 

So I watched him start away on hands 
and knees and soon begin crawling on 
his belly. In a few minutes he returned. 

“They feed around down in the draw,” 
he reported. “I don’t see ’em, but no 
tracks coming out. Maybe you get to 
shoot. Maybe two hundred yards. But 
I’m afraid, One little ram is farther up 
the draw where he can see us when we 
sneak up. He’ll run; scare ’em all.” 

“Will he move away?” I asked. 

Johnny shook his head. “Nothing we 
can do about him. Got to try anyhow. 
We'll leave the packsacks here.” 

“T might want mine for a rifle rest if 
the shot is very long,” I told him. 

“Tt will stick up from your back,” he 
objected. “Sheep see it.” 

Slipping it off, I first adjusted the rifle 
sling on my left arm, then pushed the 
packsack ahead of me as we crawled for- 
ward. A minute or two later we could see 
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the young ram, about 350 yards away. 
The head, I noted, was too small to con- 
sider. 

“You go ahead now,” Johnny whispered 

I waited for the ram to start feeding, 
but he seemed to be occupied with the 
scenery. At last he turned away, and I 
moved on, keeping a careful eye on him 
and freezing when he looked toward us. 
But we hadn’t advanced more than 
twenty yards when the little devil jerked 
his head and tore off full tilt toward the 
mountaintop. 

“Wait,” Johnny cautioned. “We see 
where the rest of ‘em go.” 

Shoving my, packsack in the direction 
the ram had taken, I pushed forward the 
safety on my .30-06. 

“There they are!” Johnny warned me. 

I had seen them, too. They had raced 
up the long ravine under the brow of the 
hill, so that they first appeared a full 
quarter of a mile away, running in a com- 
pact bunch as hard as they could go, 
straight away toward the head of the 
draw. It couldn’t have been much worse. 

“They're too damned far!” I said. 

“I know they’re too far,” he said. Now 
that his worst forebodings had come true, 
the son of a gun sounded cheery. 

An instant later the rams caught sight 
of us, and immediately it was clear that 
they didn’t know why they had been 
running, for they turned sharply to the 
left, ran a few yards out onto the open 
slope and stopped to look. 

“That front ram has a good head,” 
was Johnny’s comment as he studied it 
through the binocular. 

The scope sight on my rifle is only 234 
power, and the distance was so great that 
1 couldn’t tell anything about the horns. 


' Silhouetted as they were against the grass- 


tufted snow, white sheep seemed to melt 


_right into it. But from force of habit 


I placed the top of my scope picket 
across the leading ram’s head at the level 
of his eyes, using the picket as a range- 
finder. As that is a very useful stunt, it 
may be worth while explaining. 

To use it, you must learn a few key 
measurements of the game you are hunt- 
ing, and I knew that a big ram measures 
about 71% inches across his eyes. The top 
of my scope picket covers exactly 3 inches 
at 100 yards.So with a ram looking straight 
at me—which they are very likely to be 
doing—the picket would precisely cover 
that 714-inch width at 250 yards. At 400 
yards the picket covers a foot. At 500, 
it subtends 15 inches—or just twice the 
key measurement. You can do this, of 
course, a lot faster than you can explain 
it. 

Snuggled tightly into the rifle sling, 
with my forehand rested comfortably on 
my packsack, I saw that the ram’s face at 
eye level—I couldn’t make out his eyes— 
was almost exactly half the width of the 
picket. A faint trifle more, perhaps, but 
only a trifle, so I judged the range at 
between 450 and 500 yards. I saw some- 
thing else, too. The very slight lateral 
waver of the picket was shifting as far to 


the left as to the right, and no farther, - 


and this meant that I was lined up in a 

perfect position for prone shooting. 
With the scope of the .30-06 rifle at 

zero for 200 yards, the 180-grain Silver- 


tips I was using would fall 21 inches at 
400 yards, and 48 inches at 500. The ram 
was standing on very nearly the same 
level with me. There was no wind. I 
knew that I couldn’t judge the horns, 
and therefore I shouldn’t-shoot. Still, I 
reflected, Johnny had pronounced it a 
good head 

“How far is he, Johnny?” I asked. 

“About five hundred yards.” 

I just couldn’t stand it any longer. Con- 
trolling my breath, I dropped the picket 


~ until the ram’s foreleg was just over the 


center. Then I raised it, straight up until 
the picket top was as far over the ram’s 
head as his head was above his belly, and 
gently squeezed the trigger. The ram 
dropped as if he had been struck by 
lightning. 

“You got him!” Johnny exclaimed. 

With the shot, the other rams jumped 
and ran straight across our front, string- 
ing out as they went. Now I could see 
a couple of grand heads. But I lay there 
silently, waiting, as I realized later, for 
Johnny to say something else. 

“Let me see that gun,” he said finally. 

Handing it over, I watched him ex- 
amine it with respectful care. 

“Best gun for long shot I ever saw,” he 
commented. And that was that. 

There were deep ravines between us 
and where the ram lay, so we couldn’t 
measure the distance, but it seemed to 
take ten minutes to get there. 

“Big ram.” Johnny remarked as we in- 
spected it. “Good head. Fine head, for 
short trip.” 

He was right. It was big, with really 
fine conformation and perfect tips. And 
I wasn’t exactly downcast when we found 
that the bullet had blown off the top of 
the heart. But he wasn’t the ram of my 
dreams. He missed breaking into the 
record list, by a quarter of an inch! 

The next morning, on our way down 
the Jake to meet the plane, Johnny said, 
“You come back next year. Hunt a 
month. We get great big ram head. This 
trip too short.” 

“No, Johnny,” I answered. “We had a 
fine hunt, but I won’t be back. All 
through with sheep.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, I've hunted every kind, now, 
and on some trips I could have killed a 
lot. But I only wanted one of each, and 
I’ye never shot at a sheep that I didn’t 
kill—which is more than I can say about 
a deer, for instance. Even if our ram 
hasn’t the biggest head around here, I'd 
better quit now before I miss one.” 

“Your ram is perfectly beautiful,” Betty 
broke in. “I think he is the prettiest sheep 
you have.” 

Turning to Johnny with what looked 
like a malicious twinkle in her eye, she 
asked, “‘How is he as a hunter? Did he do 
all right?” 

Johnny considered the question with 
his customary gravity. 

“Good for climb,” he said—and I knew 
he was speaking only relatively, “good 
for shoot. No good for walk downhill.” 

From the boat we counted forty sheep 
that morning, and after he had pointed 
out a few of the now-familiar specks of 
white in the upper fastnesses of the cliffs, 
Johnny handed me the binocular. 


“IT think you hunt sheep again some- 
time,” he said. “We get a great big one 
then.” 

Even now I don’t believe that he is 
right. With no real need to climb high 
peaks any more, I’ve decided to admire 
them from below. But it may take some 
time for that decision to sink in, as we 
learned when Betty and I were in the 
observation car, coming home from Van- 
couver. 

We were absorbed in the wonders of 
of that marvelous mountain country that 
lies between Field, British Columbia, and 
Banff, along what must be one of the 


most spectacular stretches of railroad in 
the world, when the sight of one special 
peak brought simultaneous comments 
from us both. 

“What a picture!” she exclaimed. “It 
makes me think of a cathedral.” 

“That upper right-hand ridge is the 
only way,’ I mused. “Otherwise you break 
your confounded neck.” 

She turned on me accusingly. 

“T thought you weren’t going to climb 
mountains any more!” 

My only comeback was a sheepish grin. 

—Grancel Fitz 


The Case of the Too - Wet 
Corpse 


[Continued from page 35] 


“old dear” and reminded him of a pre- 
arranged appointment on this fateful 
day, October 5. Unfortunately, the place 
of the tryst was not mentioned, being 
left obviously to the runner’s titillated 
memory. 

There were other missives from femi- 
nine admirers. Some were a year old; 
most were more recent. All the letters 


intimated a degree of intimacy with the ° 


far from tiring Paul which led the hard- 
boiled Doran to exclaim, with a mixture 
of awe and envy, “Now who'd of thought 
it!” 

It was the address book that established 
Paul once and for all as the Don Juan 
of Jersey bank runners. More than 
twenty women were listed, together with 
marginal comments. 

“Peach,” read one laconic notation. 
“Pippin” and “Hot Mama!” were other 
personality tabs. 

“A couple dozen women are apt to be 
expensive,” Detective Doran said with 
a pointed shrug. “Any one of ’em”—and 
he flicked the address book with a knowE 
edgable finger—“could have been the 
reason why Paul wanted to get his hands 
on the heavy mazuma.” 

Told about the incriminating letters, 
Mrs. Paul said with a sniff that her hus- 
band had never been interested in an- 
other woman. 

The bonding company, called long 
distance, showed where it stood by tell- 
ing the police to go right ahead and pick 
Paul up, and $1,000 reward was offered 
for the runner’s arrest and conviction. 

It was at this point that Doran phoned 
Ellis Parker, chief of detectives for Bur- 
lington County, at the latter’s office in 
the second-floor rear of a ramshackle 
frame building on Main Street, in Mount 
Holly, the county seat. 

When the phone rang, Ellis Parker was 
sitting moodily at his disreputable desk. 
The office, as usual, looked as though 
Langley Collyer had slept there. Now 
Parker shoved tobacco into his evil-smell- 
ing corncob, swiveled his chubby body 
around, and grabbed the shrill telephone 
with an irritable “Damn!” 

“This is Larry, Ellis,” the phone said. 
“You've heard about the David Paul 


business — the runner for Broadway 
Trust.” 

“I c’n read,” snapped Parker. “I was 
talkin’ with him not so long back. George 
Paul, a relative, lives here in Mount 
Holly.” 

Doran sounded hopeful over the wire. 
“Say, if you knew Paul that well—?” 

“Godamighty, stop jumpin’ at conclu- 
sions. Only knew him a little.”_ And 
Parker hung up and resumed the 
thoughts he had been thinking. 

He realized that Paul’s outwardly re- 
spectable behavior had been no guar- 
antee that the runner would not revert 
to criminality under pressure. Certainly 
his goings-on must have cost a pretty 
penny. Well, there was your motive, 
only— 

Ellis Parker slapped a shapeless hat on 
his smooth, gray-fringed head and stalked 
across the street to the Elks Club. Over 
a glass of cider, he relaxed somewhat. 

Something danged queer here, for a 
fact, he thought. Oh, you could figger 
a feller playing around on the side. Even 
working it wholesale like Paul. But he 
doubted that anybody would turn thief 
after working twenty-five years at the 
job of making folks forget a prison sen- 
tence. He had a hunch that Paul hadn’t 
taken that money. 

That night, Parker was in his shambles 
of an office when the phone rang. 

“Is this Ellis Parker, the detective?” 
demanded a man’s voice on the other end 
of the wire. 

“Yeah,” Parker grunted. “What can I 
do for you?” 

“You're hunting for David Paul?” the 
voice persisted. 

“I am,” said Parker. “Who is this?” 

“That’s my business. But if you want 
Paul, go to his relative’s house here in 
Mount Holly. I saw him go in there an 
hour ago.” 

“Thanks for the tip,” Parker said. 
“But, listen, who the hell are you?” 

The voice on the other end of the line 
grew coy. “Bad business,” it said. “Don’t 
want to get mixed up in it. You know 


- how it is.” And the receiver clicked with 


finality. 
Parker tried unsuccessfully to trace the 


call, then decided to pay a visit to David | 


Paul’s relative, George, a minor pillar 
of the community. As he walked along 
the street beneath Mount Holly's lovely 
elms, he reflected on the fact that the 
voice' of the tipster obviously had been 
disguised. Why had the feller insisted on 
remaining anonymous? It had been the 
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detective’s experience that under circum- 
stances like these, everybody wanted to 
get im the act. Of course, it was possible 
that the mysterious caller was an intro- 
verted type who just didn’t like the spot- 
light of public attention. 

George Paul was at home. Parker asked, 
“Sure you ain’t seen Dave lately? About 
an hour ago, maybe?” 

George didn’t bite. He assured the de- 
tective that he hadn’t seen the elder Paul 
since several weeks before his disappear- 
ance. 

Parker puffed on his corncob, emitting 
a cloud of smog as poisonous as black 
damp, and pointed the pipe stem at 
George Paul. “I got tipped off that Dave 
Was seen coming in here tonight,” he said. 

George shrugged. “As a matter of fact, 
I did have a visitor about an hour ago, 
but ft wasn’t him.” And he volunteered 
the name of his caller. A quick check 
by Parker indicated that George had told 
the truth. 

The next night Parker's strange phone 
pal tried again: 

“You're a hell of a detective. David 
Paul has been hiding in George Paul’s 
house for twenty-four hours.” 

“That so?” Parker said warily. 

“Sure thing. Couple of us saw him 
come out and go right back in again. Get 
wise to yourself, snooper!” 

“Listen, Mister, I had your first call 
traced. I’m comin’ right over to see 
you!” 

The laugh at the other end of the 
wire was sure of itself. “That’s what you 
think. I didn’t call from here before.” 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


And the receiver banged. That call 
couldn’t be traced, either. 

Parker scratched an ear. Feller was 
going to a lot of trouble. He could be 
a crank, but the detective’s extrasensory 
perception doubted it. Now why was 
somebody trying to establish the fact 
that David Paul was running around 
Mount Holly? Could it be that his killer 
was thus trying to throw police off the 
trail? 

Meanwhile, Larry Doran and his Cam- 
den detectives were busy checking into 
the missing man’s activities before his 
disappearance. It took time, but every 
female whose name appeared in the let- 
ters or the address book was grilled. Some 
of them were married; others just wanted 
to be. All admitted that they had partied 
with Paul, and most of them sounded 
pretty nostalgic about it. 

But Paul’s affairs were more entertain- 
ing than helpful to the police, who were 
unable to identify the woman they were 
most interested in—the coy number who 
had reminded Paul Of the date they had 
for October 5. 

For a week, the police questioned hun- 
dreds of persons, stopped suspicious-look- 
ing automobiles, searched the usual de- 
serted shacks, put tails on friends and 
relatives of the missing man, but all -to 
what the newspaper writers called “no 
avail.” 

And then on October 16, eleven days 
after the runner’s disappearance, a party 
of four hunters went wing shooting in 
the dense woods in the vicinity of Taber- 
nacle, in Burlington County. After get- 


“Well? Haven't you got anything clever to 
say to me like they do in all the cartoons?” 


ting their bag, the men tramped aown 
Trick’s Causeway, a narrow road leading 
from the heart of New Jersey’s great 
“barrens.” Their curiosity was aroused 
by the fresh imprint of automobile tires, 
for cars seldom penetrated that far, and 
they followed the tracks to a spot off 
the corduroy road where the underbrush 
had been mashed. 

To woodsmen, there was something 
unnatural about the mound of fresh 
leaves they found in the trampled clear- 
ing. Under the leaves they discovered 
humped earth. Thinking that perhaps a 
deer had been buried there, they scooped 
with their hands and dug up a carcass 
—human. It was David Paul. Ellis Parker 
made the identification when he arrived 
in a hurry from Mount Holly. Paul had 
been shot twice in the face. 

Squatting beside the grave, supporting 
his chubby weight on the fingers of one 
hand, Parker made a snap judgment that 
the bank runner had been dead for only 
two or three days. The trouble was, that 
brief period didn’t fit his hunch that 
Paul had not absconded with the bank’s 
money, but had been murdered for it... 
didn’t fit at all. 

When the body was removed, Ellis 
Parker did some snooping around in his 
painstaking way. He examined a jacket 
—the victim’s—that had been buried sep- 
arately beneath the corpse. Oddly, the 
jacket was wet, despite the dry earth in 
which it rested. 

The grave was only a few feet from the 
road; a little farther in was a creek known 
as Bread and Cheese Run, Parker wan- 
dered slowly along its bank. A log’ partly 
bridging the creek and lying some twelve 
inches below a makeshift foot bridge 
caught his attention. The crumbling bark 
of the log was scraped off in several places 
as though something had been tied to it. 

Parker frowned thoughtfully. Of 
course, recently there might have been 
enough rain to soak through the porous 
soil of the grave. “Calc’late,” Parker 
mused, “that there point could be 
checked on.” 

He talked with several families who 
lived on or near Bread and Cheese Run. 
Most of the shacks bordering the creek 
were used by their owners as vacation 
places, or rented to summer visitors, so 
only a few were still occupied. But the 
occupants of these few agreed emphat- 
ically that it had not rained for at least 
two weeks. 

Parker settled down to some plain and 
fancy deducting, aided by the somewhat 
odd statement volunteered by one bun- 
galow owner to the effect that he drank 
only bottled water because the water 
from Bread and Cheese Run tasted like 
tea, and if there was one thing he didn’t 
Jike;} et@-tsnere 

Before he left the scene, Parker filled 
a small bottle with water from Bread 
and Cheese Run, and when he returned 
to Mount Holly he left the bottle with 
a druggist friend who did analyses in the 
back room of the local drugstore. 

Physicians from both Burlington and 
Camden counties did an autopsy and 
announced officially that the bank run- 
ner had died from two revolver shots 
in the face, following blows on the head. 
It was positively asserted that, when 
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found, he had not been dead more than 
forty-eight hours. 

Parker appeared in the consultation 
room of the Burlington County physician 
who had performed the autopsy. The de- 
tective came immediately to the point: 

“Dave Paul’s body was found on the 
sixteenth. You boys allow as how he’d 
been dead about forty-eight hours. That'd 
set the murder on the fourteenth— 
a few hours either way, more or less.” 

“That's correct,” said the medico with 
an air of brusque finality, thinking of 
the golf game he was already late for. 

“Don’t follow,” the pudgy detective 
said. 

“What do you mean, it doesn’t follow? 
I tell you, the man was positively killed 
on the fourteenth!” 

Parker used a toothpick meditatively 
and stood his ground. 

“Calc’late you croaker fellers could be 
wrong once in a while,” he suggested. 

The doctor explained in sarcastic de- 
tail some of the more elementary facts 
concerning putrescence and decomposi- 
tion. The scholarly monologue would 
have convinced anyone save Ellis Parker, 
who presently walked out of the doctor's 
office, mumbling to himself and shaking 
his head. 

Camden and its environs now buzzed 
with the theory that the amorous.runner 
had stolen the Broadway Trust’s ante, 
spent his take lavishly, been spotted by 
interested trigger men and knocked off 
for what was left. And it was natural— 
remembering the address book—to pre- 
sume that a woman had served as a decoy. 

Parker and his secretary dutifully 
began systematic questioning of likely in- 
formants in Tabernacle, although the 
shrewd little detective was more than ever 
convinced that Paul had been killed on 
the day of his disappearance, the sworn 
findings of the coroner notwithstanding. 

One red herring scented the search 
when a Tabernacle lounger told Parker 
he’d seen an expensive yellow touring 
car enter Irick’s Causeway at dusk on 
October 13, three days before the body 


was found, with a beautiful redhead at 
the wheel. 

Parker traced every yellow touring car 
in New Jersey; finally he found one with 
a red-headed mistress. Assured that her 
husband wouldn't be told, she admitted 
to the haughty little man who kept level- 
ing his forefinger at her that she had 
indeed driven into the woods as reported. 
But for fun, not murder. 

In the meantime, Detective Larry 
Doran, over in the next county, had 
found that David Paul was in the habit 
of going to a bungalow not far from 
Bread and Cheese Run. The cottage bore 
the improbable name of Lollipop Inn, 
and a Frank James of Camden together 
with some friends rented the place. James 
was. an automobile truck salesman, and 
investigation disclosed that he and the 
boys threw some pretty wild brawls at 
the bungalow. - 

One of Detective Doran’s men also 
turned up a witness who claimed to have 
seen this James and David Paul talking 
together on a Camden street about 1:25 
on the afternoon of October 5, which 
would have been immediately after the 
runner left the First National Bank and 
just before he disappeared. Doran got 
hold of James and asked some routine 
questions. The lead didn’t seem impor- 
tant, since Paul had been killed nine days 
after what had no doubt been a casual, 
street-corner conversation. 

Frank James readily admitted what 
already was known. “The old boy went 
for the dames,” he said frankly. “Kept 
pestering me to take him along on parties. 
Did pretty good, too, for a guy in his 
second childhood.” 

When Ellis Parker heard that James’s 
Lollipop Inn was near Bread and Cheese 
Run, he dropped in at the salesman’s 
place of business. After Parker identified 
himself, James said agreeably, “I told 
that other copper what I know, but if 
there’s any questions you want to ask, 
go right ahead!” And his voice was warm 
with the desire to co-operate. 


“Your credentials aren’t too bad—it’s just this hon- 
orable discharge from the Army that I don’t like.” 


“Just a couple :outine questions,” said 
Parker, wielding a toothpick like a lec- 
turer’s pointer. “Hate to be a nuisance.” 

“Not at all; shoot.” 

“I only say this because you were the 
last person to be seen talking with Dave 
Paul,” Parker said apologetically. “What 
were you doing on October fourteenth?” 

“Oh, you mean the day Paul was 
killed.” 

“Yeah, but how’d you know that?” 

“I read about the autopsy report. It 
said Paul had been knocked off within 
forty-eight hours of the time they found 
him, which was on the sixteenth. Ac- 
cording to the papers.” 

Parker grinned. “Sure. So where were 
you, Mac?” 

Frank James grinned, too. “Hate to 
disappoint you, but the night of the thir- 
teenth, all day of the fourteenth, and 
that night, I was on a camping trip out 
by Piney Point. Got a nice mess of fish, 
too.” 

“You had somebody along with you 
who could swear to that?” Parker said, 
making it sound like the $64 question. 

“Why, sure. Bert Wheeler was with me. 
And Tobin Lear was along, too. Ask 
either of ’em!” 

“J will,” Parker assured the truck sales- 
man. He turned to go, hesitated. “Maybe 
the autopsy doc was a little off in his 
calc’lations. Doubt it, but maybe. Where 
were you the daj\of the thirteenth?” 

James didn’t even have to stop to 
think. “That’s easy. The night of the 
twelfth, I sat in on an all-night stud ses- 
sion. Lost myself nine bucks, too. Well, 
I was pretty badly hung over the next 
day, so I stayed in bed—ask my wife—and 
dozed and read until it was time to get 
ready to meet the boys for the fishing 
expedition.” 

A quick check by Parker proved be- 
yond a doubt that James had been telling 
the truth. That meant, considering the 
autopsy report, that he couldn’t have 
killed David Paul. It would have been a 
physical impossibility. 

“The guy has an airtight alibi,” Doran 
agreed later. “Might as well forget him, 
though. I'll put a tail on him just in 
case.” 

Parker next ambled over to see Milt, 
his chemist friend at the drugstore. He 
had himself a lemon coke until Milt fin- 
ished compounding a prescription in the 
back room. Presently, after giving the 
weather its conversational due, Ellis 
Parker said with an offhand air, “Say, 
Milt—what’d you find in that sample of 
water I brought you from Bread and 
Cheese Run?” 

Milt rummaged through a shallow 
drawer and brought out a penciled re- 
port. “Funny thing,” he said. “That 
water was loaded with tannic acid. Must 
be a lot of oak trees by the creek.” 

Parker stood up, looking pleased. 
“Tannic acid, eh?” he purred, coming as 
near to quivering with eagerness as a man 
of Parker’s make-up could. “Of course!” 
And he remembered the bungalow 
owner on Bread and Cheese Run who 
didn’t like tea. Funny, how everything 
tied in. 

Then, Ellis Parker asked one more 
questioh. He posed it with an air of 
lackadaisical indifference that would 
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have fooled no one. And when Miit an- 
swered in the affirmative, Parker practi- 
cally pranced out of the drugstore: The 
murder was solved: Parker knew without 
a doubt who had killed David Paul! 

So it was anticlimactic when a young 
man named Lloyd Wright found part of 
the lining of an automobile door a few 
hundred yards from the scene of the mur- 
der. Wright dashed to Mount Holly and 
turned the thing over to Ellis Parker. 
A hasty chemical analysis showed that 
a stain, which Parker at once noticed, was 
blood. Parker knew enough about cars to 
be pretty certain that the lining had been 
taken off the inside of a Ford door. He 
guessed that a Ford car was in Frank 
James’ garage, and that the piece of torn 
lining would fit. 

There was, and it did. 

James was arrested and charged with 
murder. His story that the stain was wine, 
and that he’d removed the lining to keep 
his wife from finding out about a party, 
was not very convincing rebuttal to the 
chemical analysis. 

But Frank James refused to confess, 
glibly manufacturing alibi after alibi. 
Then Ellis Parker visited him in his cell 
and confronted him with certain facts 
that convinced the truck salesman that 
the jig was up. 

Among other statements made by 
Parker was the flat assertion to James 
that his alibi for the period of the 14th 
was no good, that David Paul was killed 
on the day he was last seen alive with 
James, almost two weeks before the body 
was found. 

James talked enough to implicate a 
pal, Raymond Schuck, manager of the 
Eastern Telephone Company of Cam- 


den. James and Schuck had been driving: 
tandem on the primrose path, and that 
path had led to Lollipop Cottage. From 
Schuck, Parker elicited the following 
Story: 

“Frank James did the job. About 
twelve-thirty the afternoon of October 
fifth, James came around to my house 
and told me to get in his car and drive 
him to the First National Bank. 

“When we got to the bank, he told 
me to drive up the street a little way. 
After half an hour, Paul came along with 
his satchel. I knew him because he had 
been down to Lollipop Inn. 

“Well, James shouted to Paul and got 
out of the car to greet him. They talked 
on the sidewalk a couple of minutes and 
then both of them got in the back of the 
car. James told me that we were going 
to drive Paul to the Girard Trust Com- 
pany, and said for me to drive to Philly. 

“I was going through a side street, 
which was a short cut to the ferry street, 
when all of sudden I heard Paul shout. 
I turned around and there he was on 
the floor, with James beating him over 
the head with a tire iron!” 

Shuck went on to explain that he’d 
tried to get clear of the mess. James had 
threatened him with the gun, told him 
to keep driving. On a lonely stretch of 
road outside Tabernacle, David Paul had 
revived and begged for his life. James 
shot him twice in the face and Schuck, 
understandably, heard nothing further 
from the victim. 

“We drove up Irick’s Causeway and 
tied the body to a log in the creek. James 
said it would throw the police off the 
track and that we could pick it up later 
and bury it.... More than a week later 
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we did bury the body. It was still fresh- 
looking and James said, ‘I guess that'll 
fool ‘em!’ ” 

James himself was more explicit about 
his reasons for mooring the body in Bread 
and Cheese Run—as Parker had known 
he would be. But first the prisoner, with 
morbid curiosity, asked the detective how 
he had solved the crime. 

“Totted up two and two,” Parker said 
with no modesty at all. “First came the 
fake telephone calls. Figgered maybe it 
was the murderer trying to throw me off 
by makin’ me think what everybody else 
did: that Paul was still alive. 

“Then that business of the wet jacket 
buried under the body. When I found 
it hadn’t rained thereabouts, it didn’t 
make sense. Or rather it did, hooked up 
with that log the body was moored to. 
And then when we found you'd talked 
with Paul the day he disappeared, and 
that you had a shack near the Run—” 

Parker spread his hands and nodded 
benignly. - : 

“But how did you know that Bread 
and Cheese Run would keep a body?” 
James demanded. 

“Got a chemist feller I know to analyze 
the water to prove what I suspicioned. 
When he told me the water was loaded 
with tannic acid, I asked him if there 
was enough in solution to keep a 
corpse fresh for a week—I knew they used 
the stuff to preserve leather. He said there 
was enough to keep meat from spoilin’ 
for mavbe a year, and right off I knew 
that Paul had been killed the day he dis- 
appeared, just like I allus thought!” 

The detective lighted his corncob pipe 
and asked the murderer, “How'd you 
know about the tannic acid?” 

“T didn’t know what was in the creck, 
but I knew it worked,” James said. 
“Couple months ago I came across the 
body of a dog in the Run. Near Lollipop 
Inn. Happened by again about ten days 
Jater and the dog was still in the water, 
snagged to some oak-tree roots, and 
fresh. I asked around, and an old coot 
who sets a trap line told me the water 
had worked like that as long as he could 
remember. Said: it had something to do 
with the oak trees, and he used it to help 
fix his skins.” 

“One more thing,” Parker said. “You 
rigged yourself an airtight alibi for the 
thirteenth and fourteenth. And you 
moored Paul’s body in the run for just 
the right length of time so the autopsy 
would place the time of death as the 
fourteenth, provided Paul was dug up on 
the sixteenth. But how’n hell did you 
know those hunters would stumble on 
Paul just when they did? Don’t tell me 
they were accomplices, too!” 

“That,” James admitted, “was pure 
accident. But I’d planned to tip you off 
that afternoon where the body could be 
found, so it didn’t make any difference.” 

Thirty thousand dollars of the stolen 
money was recovered from a flowerpot on 
the grave of Raymond Schuck’s mother, 
and James and Schuck were convicted of 
murder in the first degree. Before they 
paid for their crime in the electric chair, 
both stated that they held nothing 
against the man who had sent them there 
—the rotund little country detective who 
trusted his hunches.—Alwyn W. Knight 
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High-Water Trout 


[Continued from page 48] 


swept all the trout down into the Rio 
Grande and that there would be no use 
fishing the Red until late summer. 

Shortly after I reached the tent, and 
before I even had the coffee boil- 
ing, another discouraged angler came 
along. 


We sparred verbally for a few minutes - 


and finally admitted that neither of us 
had caught a decent fish. “I guess there 
‘aren't any here,” I said, finally. (I like to 
think that if there are trout in a stream 
I can catch them.) 

“Uh, uh,” my visitor said. “I saw a fel- 
low down the creek who had a nice mess. 
Three big browns hanging from his belt 
and a mess of smaller ones in his basket. 
Of course, he’s a good fisherman.” 

A cruel blow to a guy’s pride, that. I 
prefer to call other successful anglers 
lucky. I made up my mind to waylay him 
when he came along upstream and to 
learn the secret of his success. 

My visitor left shortly, and I sat there 
watching the trail until the good fisher- 
man came along. Sure enough, he had 
three brown trout that would average 
eighteen inches long hanging from a 
string on his belt and his creel sagged 
with honest weight. I sauntered out and 
stopped him to admire his fish and tell 
him I hadn’t caught any. This made 
him feel sorry for me. Then I went to 
work. 

Some anglers are reluctant to tell how 
they catch fish, but if you warm them up 
with flattery first, they usually will break 
down. When the good fisherman got 
away, I knew that if he hadn’t lied I had 


all his secrets, and | was sure that I could 
catch trout in the Red River. 

The next morning I did. I caught big 
trout by imitating the good fisherman, 
and I took them out of water that ran so 
fast I never would have thought of fishing 
it before. What he had done was to use a 
heavy sinker, a short leader and two big 
hooks, baited heavily with worms. That 
part of his story didn’t help me any 
because I already had tried fishing bait 
on the bottom. It was where he fished 
that made the difference. 

When I started downstream I took my 
spinning outfit, determined to catch 
trout on artificial lures if possible. But I 
also had decided that, after giving them 
a fair trial, I would revert to worms if 
necessary. 

Just below camp, a rock the size of a 
monument to a four-star general blocked 
the current along one side of the only 
piece of smooth-flowing water in the 
canyon. Even it, however, was too fast 
for the trout to lie in, and the big stone 
afforded shelter. I had fished several times 
previously in the slack water behind this 
boulder. Now I crawled up to the bank 
to reconnoiter and with the aid of polar- 
oid glasses discovered that there was a 
V-shaped space between the-outer corner 
of the boulder and the bottom of the 
river. 

I slipped back upstream a few yards 
and worked my spinning lure down to 
the rock. After several attempts the line 
pointed in the right direction (the V was 
two feet under water) and I let out six 
feet more. Then I started to retrieve the 
spoon from beneath the rock with alter- 
nate starts and pauses. It hadn’t come far 
when I felt a sharp strike, and an instant 
later a rainbow that appeared to be 


“What this guy needed was a good psychoanalyst.” 


about thirteen inches long rocketed into 
the air. He got away, but I was well sat- 
isfied—I had hooked my first decent fish. 

I continued downstream for half a 
mile, fishing under the rocks and as close 
behind them as I could sink the lure. 
Sometimes I worked it down from above 
a boulder, and sometimes I dropped it 
within inches of the downstream face. 
My catch at the end of that time con- 
sisted of one ten-inch brown trout, al- 
though I had missed a few strikes. Then 
I decided to try worms. 

I was using an eight-pound-test line 
and a five-pound-test nylon leader, and I 
attached a No. 5 Perfect hook and 
clamped on a 3/8-inch Rangeley sinker 
a foot above it. 

The first pocket I fished was rimmed 
on three sides by boulders, with white 
water churning past on the fourth. Up- 
stream the river poured in around a rock 
about the size of a card table. On the left 
a huge boulder formed the bank, while 
six feet downstream the water surged up 
against a.chunk of granite just about the 
size of a Packard car. Its hood was pointed 
into the bank, while the rear end stuck 
up at a twenty-degree angle, with the 
water sucking underneath, 


Standing at the nose of the Packard, 
I dropped my worm close against the up- 
stream rock—so close, in fact, that the 
sinker and hook actually slid down the 
back. I let it sink. It went down and down 
until all the five-foot leader disappeared 
in the seething water. Then I took 
up the slack and felt gingerly with 
the rod, 

There were a couple of sharp taps, so I 
eased off for a few seconds, and when I 
raised the rod tip again, I felt a surge of 
weight and struck, 

When you're that close to water roll- 
ing like the wheels to hell, you don’t fool 
around with a trout: You rough him. You 
break his spirit, and if you can, you lay 
him on the bank before he knows what 
has happened to him. 

This fish didn’t rough, however. He 
took a turn around his little pocket, test- 
ing his weight against the rod. Then he 
surged downstream under the Packard 
and the reel made a most alarming sound 
as yards of line ripped off around the 
abrasive corner of the boulder. 

I scrambled up on it, crawled out to 
the end, hung over as far as I could and, 
with the aid of my seven-foot rod, barely 
managed to clear the line around the 
corner. When I raised the rod_and lifted 
the line, I saw that my trout was hanging 
behind another huge stone forty feet 
downstream. 

I held the pressure hard and finally he 
began to edge back up. He had only come 
a few yards, however, when he swung out 
into the current. I knew that if he turned 
downstream he was a goner, because my 
leader wouldn't stop a fish so heavy in 
water that fast. I decided to take a chance 
and I fed out fifteen feet of slack. Some- 
times in heavy water that will work, be- 
cause the current tugs on the belly of the 
line and if the fish fights the pull he will 
come back upstream. 

I gave him plenty of time, and when I 
tightened up again, he was up against the 
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rocks and willow roots across the river 
from me. He came out of the water then, 
and when I saw him, I realized that he 
was far from in the basket. He was a 
brown trout of about three pounds, and 
I had to bring him back through thirty 
feet of roaring water before I could speak 
to him on equal terms. 

My luck was goo:l, however. I got him 

through the white water and into the 
eddy behind the Packard. Then I slipped 
down off it and held him in its shelter 
until I could beach him on a little shingle 
of gravel that was wedged in there. He 
was a beautiful fish, fat and golden, with 
big brown spots, and he was eighteen and 
a half inches long. 
- I turned around then and fished back 
upstream oyer the water I had just coy- 
ered with artificial lures and, believe it 
or not, the river was just jammed full of 
trout. 

I got action behind nearly every rock. 
Some of them evidently didn’t break the 
current properly and there were no fish, 
and some I couldn't fish correctly. But 
virtually every time that I slid the worm- 
baited hook down the back of a boulder 
I got a strike. I kept eight more fish. Two 
of them were more than sixteen inches 
long; four were between twelve and six- 
teen, and two were more than ten but 
less than twelve. With my initial little 
one and the three-pounder they made a 
nice catch of ten, and they were the last 
I kept on the Red River. I worked it 
again the filth day and found the trout 
just as willing, but I turned them all 
loose. The following day we left. 

The secret the good fisherman re- 
vealed to me was that the only way to 
catch trout was to fish deep behind the 
rocks. He didn’t fish a yard back of them, 
nor a foot. He dropped his worm-baited 
hooks and heavy sinker right on the 
boulders and dragged this off on the 
downstream side, so it would sink to the 
bottom there instead of being carried 
away by the current. 

During the three days that I fished 
unsuccessfully, I had tried behind all the 
rocks where I caught trout on the fourth 
and fifth days. The difference was that 
there were no fish a yard behind the 
boulders and I might just as well have 
fished in a bathtub as to have dropped my 
lures into the broken water ten or fifteen 
feet behind the rocks. That water—which 
would have paid off in a slower stream— 
was barren in the Red River. 


I caught nearly all my trout on 
worms. Wherever there was a spot in 
which I could work an artificial lure prop- 
erly, however, the little double-action 
spoon would catch fish. Most of the trout 
were so close behind the rocks that it 
wasn't possible to give a lure or bucktail 
enough action to induce a strike. 

Never before had I fished in such 
spots, but after the good fisherman told 
me how—and especially after I had 
caught a few fish—I could see the reason 
for it. 

The Red River has no pools during 
high water. The current races and boils 
and churns, and the only shelter for the 
trout is provided by the huge boulders 
over and between which the river pours. 
Trout are swift. They can dart upstream 
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through water so fast that a man can’t 
stand in it aboye his knees, but they 
can’t spend all their time there. They 
have to rest and in a stream of this type 
the only resting places are behind and 
beneath the boulders. 

We left the Red River and drove 
directly to Monte Vista, Colorado, to fish 
the Rio Grande, a few days after the 
season there opened on May 25. Here 
the problem was entirely different be- 
cause the stream was different, but again 
it was a question of learning where to 
fish rather than how. I caught trout the 
first day on the Grande, but this was be- 
cause a good local fisherman, Earl 
Downer, went with me and showed me 
how. 

The Rio Grande at this point is a big 
river, wide and flat, but flowing swiftly 
with a strong current over a bed of foot- 
ball-size stones. In periods of low water 
the bars and breaks afford shelter for 
trout but in high water there are no 
resting spots from one bank to the other. 
There are few large boulders and the 
pools are so far apart that a man can’t 
fish enough of them in a day to make it 
worth the effort. 

Nevertheless, there were plenty of 
trout where we fished, and Earl knew how 
to find them. Most of the stream in this 
section is lined with willows and the 
water was so high that it was flowing 
through them. We walked along the 
shore and fished wherever there was an 
opening big enough to poke our rods 
through. There were many little pockets 
among the willow roots, and it was here 
that we found trout. 


Some of these sheltered spots were 
only a yard long and half as wide, while 
the largest were no more than a yard 
wide and six or eight feet long. They var- 
ied in depth from eighteen inches to 
three feet, and all of them would have 
been dry during low water. 

In a few spots it was possible to wade 
along outside the willows and fish toward 
the bank, and this was much easier than 
to crawl through them, but most of the 
way the water was too swift and deep 
Earl soon discovered that all the trout 
were lying near the downstream ends of 
the pockets, very deep among the willow 
roots and accumulated trash. After he 
had caught several I began to concen- 
trate on the right locations and soon 
started to connect. 

It was trying fishing. We hooked count- 
less snags and lost a lot of tackle. Fight- 
ing our way through the willows was 
exhausting. But we caught all the trout 
we wanted, while the anglers who insisted 
on fishing the open water got none. 
Even the few pools were virtually de- 
void of fish because the high water swept 
through them and obliterated the resting 
places. 

Here again the trout were in the best 
shelter available, but because the Grande 
was so different from the Red River the 
best spots also were different. In the roar- 
ing, rock-strewn Red the trout found 
shelter close behind the boulders. In the 
smooth but strongly flowing Grande they 
were in the pockets along the shore. 

From Colorado we drove to Idaho, 
where I fished Big Lost River with Jim 


Clark, a few days after the opening of 
the season on June 4. I started with my 
spinning outfit, and within a matter of 
minutes picked up a rainbow eighteen 
and a half inches long from a shallow 
pocket against the bank. I caught this 
fish on a quill-bodied minnow, cast across 
the stream to the opposite shore. The 
remainder of the day was devoted to 
fishing similar spots and it proved that 
the first trout had been a fluke: they 
weren’t lying in water of that type. 

The second day we fished the deep 
holes chiefly. Lost River wanders crook- 
edly through a valley of ranches. In low 
water it is an ideal dry-fly stream, with 
alternate riffles and big pools. Even dur- 
ing the high-water stage in which we 
fished, many of the large pools had 
plenty of slack water and should have 
held trout. They did have a few, be- 
cause we caught fish, but the strikes 
were far between, and we didn’t get any 
of the big ones which we knew were 
there. 

Some of the rainbows we caught were 
gorged with worms, while others had 
crammed their stomachs with moss (fila- 
mentaceous algae) for the nymphs and 
larvae it contained. 

On the third day I used my spinning 
outfit again. We fished farther down- 
stream than we had before, and in the 
afternoon we went farther up. Here we 
fished near a dam where a large irrigat- 
ing canal was diverted from the river, 
but several hours devoted to the invit- 
ing water both above and below it netted 
only a few small fish. The largest of these 
were two thirteen-inchers, a brook and a 
rainbow, taken from the quietest water. 
Both of them were so full of worms that 
they spilled out when we dropped the 
fish on the grass. 

A hundred yards upstream from the 
dam the river poured through a narrow 
cut into a sharp bend, and off the 
bend there appeared to be a short back- 
water. 

The eddy where the river met it looked 
like a good spot to fish with bait and so 
we went up there from the dam. When 
we arrived we discovered that the still 
water really was a slough that wandéred 
away through the trees as far as we could 
see. 

I decided to explore it. The willows 
made it impossible to walk the bank and 
the floor of the slough was bottomless 
mud, but I edged along the shore, cast- 
ing as I went. I soon discovered that the 
water was much clearer than it had ap- 
peared to be where it joined the river. 
Before long a good fish followed the lure 
almost to my feet but didn’t strike. 


Tn the few hours remaining that day 
I caught six pretty fair trout, Both the 
larger fish were rainbows, black of back 
and scarlet-striped from living in the 
moss-filled slough, and the smaller ones 
were rainbows and brooks. More impor- 
tant than the good catch, however, was 
the discovery that the fish in the slough 
were feeding actively on insects. 

The next afternoon we returned with 
our fly rods. There were a few scattered 
rises and I began fishing them dry while 
Jim went to work with wet flies. I hooked 
a good fish at once, a wild-bucking rain- 
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bow that threw the hook and escaped. A 
second, smaller trout that also got away 
caused me to inspect the hook, and I 
discovered that the point was dull. I sub- 
stituted another fly and caught two or 
three small fish, which I released. 

Meanwhile, as it grew later, the rises 
became more frequent but the strikes 
grew farther apart. Finally I concluded 
that the trout were taking nymphs and 
bulging, rather than actually rising, and 
I started experimenting with various 
nymphs and wet flies. 

Jim had waded up the slough and 
around the bend. So I followed to learn 
whether he had found a fly they liked. 
When I caught up, he was up to his boot 
tops in mud and water, casting and curs- 
ing because he couldn’t find a fly they'd 
take. Trout were breaking the surface 
everywhere and it was sunset. We didn’t 
have much time. 

I picked a spot twenty yards away and 
went to work, fishing and changing flies. 
Finally, I found it—a No. 10 Coachman 
was what they wanted. Why? I wouldn’t 
know. Later, autopsy showed that the 


trout were feeding on midge laryae, but 
at the moment the knowledge that they 
would take a Coachman was sufficient. 

For the remainder of the evening the 
fishing was hot. We averaged a strike on 
every third cast. The trout took just be- 
neath the surface when the fly was worked 
in rapid jerks. I have no idea how many 
we caught because we turned back all 
except a few, but the slough was full of 
rainbows and brook trout, and they 
ranged in size from as long as my finger 
to, I suppose, as long as my leg. The 
largest we landed weighed three pounds. 

I stayed with Jim several days longer 
and we went back to the slough every 
day. Each time there was good fly fishing. 
Some of the fish we caught were very 
dark, like the first two rainbows, but 
most of them were silvery. 

We concluded that the dark fish stayed 
in the slough while the bright ones 
had moved in out of the river to escape 
the strong current and the high, muddy 
water. 

Where we fished these three rivers they 


are representative of virtually all the 
trout waters in the United States. The 
Red River is a fast, mountain stream, 
pouring down rapidly over a bed of 
boulders. The Rio Grande is a smooth- 
running, but swift and broad river, flow- 
ing chiefly over a bed of cobblestones, 
with few large pools. Big Lost River 
follows its crooked, placid course through 
many pools, between shaded banks that 
are bordered by the farms of the Lost 
River Valley. 

We caught brook, brown and rainbow 
trout. In each stream the fish were feed- 
ing. They would take bait. readily and 
they would take flies or artificial lures 
whenever it was possible to fish them 
properly, 

Nowhere, however, would the trout 
fight the strong current of early season 
to remain in their summer feeding 
stations. 

In each case, regardless of the type of 
stream, catching trout depended upon 
learning where to fish. Once we found 
the trout, the rest was easy. 

—Ted Trueblood 
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The refining was simplicity itself. 
There were impurities of sorts; silver 
was one. They rose to the top of the 
soup. You simply skimmed them off and 
splashed them on the ground. There was 
one-, two- and three-“skim” gold and the 
price ran accordingly. Three-skim was 
pretty well set at an Australian pound— 
$3.22 American money—an ounce. But 
who knew what an ounce was? There 
were not ten scales that registered an 
ounce in all eastern New Guinea. Earl 
Crochett, a movie photographer, and I 
wanted to buy a piece. We panned a 
little, but it was too slow and we had to 
be moving on. One of the engineers, 
nodded when we asked him. His foot 
locker came out from beneath his cot as 
if it was full of bricks. Under his good 
uniform and clean shirts and a large stu- 
dio picture of his girl, the bottom of that 
little trunk looked as if it had been 
paved with cobblestones — yellow ones. 
Those yellow stones were half spheres of 
gold. The round bottom of the solder 
ladle where they had smelted and hard- 
ened gave them that shape. He balanced 
one in his hand. 

“Twelve ounces,” he said. “Three-skim! 
Oh, gimme twelve pounds, seein’ it’s you 
guys.” 

Earl and I got it cut in two with a 
cold chisel at some ground maintenance 
machine shop down the line and weeks 
later I got with a doctor who had a pair 
of ounce scales. My half weighed twelve 
ounces, but what did it matter? In a war 
things like that did not matter. Money! 
Gold! They were both just trinkets in a 
war. A bottle of whisky was worth $50 
because the dough was not as valuable or 
as useful as a bottle of drinking whisky, 
if you can follow that logic, New Guinea 
logic. 

The jewelry-making was a caution. 
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The common casting mold for a ring was 
a pair of old rusty washers or nice, new 
clean ones if you were lucky. The smaller 
one should be as big as the outside meas- 
urement of your ring finger; the larger 
one a quarter or three-eighths of an inch 
larger, inside measurement. Lay them on 
a flat rock with the little washer inside 
and centered. Pour molten gold into the 
gap between. There, when it cooled, was 
a rough ring to be smoothed with a file, 
a coarse file at first, with the precious 
fragments glinting in the sun as they 
flew. A fine file at the last for the sake of 
smoothness, not economy. 

Crochett and I were frugal having our 
gold chiseled apart. That was too slow 
and laborious for the kids. Hack-saw it 
apart if you were splitting a piece. “Hack- 
saw gold” was the name for the stuff cut 
up into pieces small enough to make a 
ring. 


There were daintier methods for 
those who had the mind. In spite of the 
abundance of gold, there were few tooth 
inlays made thereabouts because the 
corps dentists discovered that their ma- 
terial had all vanished—someone found it 
could be used for jewelry-making. There 
was the pink wax used in taking impres- 
sions. This was melted in a soup can and 
you dipped your ring finger in until it 
was thickly coated. Carefully you slipped 
off that wax sheath and filled it with 
plaster of Paris. After that had hardened 
you peeled off the wax and there was 
ee finger in sculpture, dirt, hairs and 
all, 

The hairs had pulled out by the roots 
in the wax and then grown, in some 
mysterious fashion, into the plaster. Us- 
ing a heavier and different wax, inlay 
wax I believe it is called, and a nail 
heated in the flame of a candle, drop by 
drop you built up and shaped on that 
white plaster finger, a wax ring. It could 
be carved with a penknife. Signet rings 
were the most popular but there were 
others: lions couchant, dog heads, skulls 


and bones. After the carving was done, 
the plaster finger was carefully crum- 
bled to pieces, the wax ring rescued and 
buried inside a blob of fresh plaster with 
a pouring vent, and an air vent and drain 
leading out. Hot gold trickled down the 
pouring vent, melted the wax, flowed it 
away and filled the vacated space to a 
gnat’s hair and hardened there. An ac- 
curate and fascinating business to make 
aman forget a war. 

Everything looked swank and rich no 
matter how crude because it was made 
of that fine metal. It is beautiful gold, 
lighter in color than the gold here at 
home, a lovely light-catching yellow, 
probably because of the crude smelting, 
but of a delicious texture. 

That chunk that had worn the inside 
of my long-lost pants brassy I had carried 
just to let my greed glut when I touched 
it. There is something about gold in the 
hunk that touches a fundament in emo- 
tion. I got over the whimsy. Gold is heavy. 
It sags down your jeans. I gave that nug- 
get to a friend to have beaten into a 
spoon for his expected baby. The birth 
came out twin boys and the piece of gold 
came out that way, too, It made a pair of 
chunky baby spoons beautiful to feel and 
look at. ¥ 

Earrings! The kids made those also, big 
enough for Bluebeard, the pirate. A full 
set of whiskers, a New Guinea red-ocher 
tan and gold earrings. That getup made 
a baby engineer proud of himself and he 
could carry it well there in the jungle. 
Air-corps wings were a product, too. They 
were cast by someone with an eye to 
profit and sold to the flying men who 
were rolling with money. 

It is back home now, of course, on a 
thousand returned men, that Guinea 
gold. If you see a strong, working-man’s 
weathered hand with a heavy, striking 
ring, canary-yellow and not very true in 
the round, that’s it. But don’t try to lift 
it or buy it. You will find it is a trinket 
too nostalgic and dear to part with with- 
out a fight,—Charles Rawlings 
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Benny and the Bad Old 
Booze 


[Continued from page 51] 


through one friend or another who was 
willing to act as go-between but would 
not reveal his source. These friends al- 
ways gave an excuse for their secrecy, 
which was, I realize, part of the popular 
mythology of Prohibition. There wasn’t 
too much of the genuine apple being dis- 
tilled up in the backwoods, the excuse 
went, and if everyone got to know the 
source of the real stuff, the supply would 
run low and the legendary Old Rip 
might be tempted to adulterate his stock. 

In the city the story had been that 
there was this certain smuggler who could 
sneak only an occasional sackful of Can- 
adian rye in under Niagara Falls, and 
like that. Actually, even the people who 
told these stories didn’t believe them. 
They told them so as to brag that they 
had Connections, and because they 
hoped that if they repeated them often 
enough the hootch would get to taste 
better by autosuggestion. Actually, it 
didn’t. 

When I moved to Woodstock that win- 
ter I was surprised at the promptness with 
which the local Catskill version of this 
myth came down out of the mountain 
mists, walking like a mortal. I happened 
to be looking out the window when an 
old and somehow sinister black sedan 
stopped in the road at the end of my lane 
and a man got out, carrying something 
in a large paper bag. Even at a distance 
he cut an odd figure, and as he came up 
to the house it got odder. It was a clear, 
bitterly cold day. My visitor wore a fan- 
tastically large, furry black felt hat and 
a shiny, crackled tan raincoat with the 
collar of a green turtleneck sweater pro- 


- truding at the top and, at the bottom, 


light-colored, checkered golf knickers, 
black socks and high-cut, once-white 
sneakers—the kind with circular patches 
at the anklebones to keep the canvas from 
wearing through. 

I am sure of these details because Ben- 
ny wore exactly this same outfit every 
time I saw him in the next two years—in 
snow, in rain and on the hottest days in 
summer, when he would sit on the rocks 
by the swimming pool and contemplate 
all those lovely consternations. At such 
times, he might remove his hat and his 
raincoat, which was made of an unfor- 
tunate sort of oilcloth evidently intended 
to simulate alligator skin, but the turtle- 
neck sweater stayed on. Benny’s medium- 
sized and otherwise unremarkable carcass 
must have been equipped with a differ- 
ent sort of thermostatic system from most 
people’s, for he never seemed to be both- 
ered by the heat or cold. 

“Haadya dew?” Benny inquired as I 
opened the door to him on our first meet- 
ing. “I just wanted to be the first to come 
around and say you’re welcome to Wood- 
stock.” He spoke with the chipper insin- 
cerity of a master of ceremonies in a 
flea-bag night club. 

“Come in,” I said, not attempting for 
the moment to parse his topic sentence. 
He was hardly older than 30, I judged, 
but there were few traces of youth about 


him. His complexion was oyster white, 
the color of something that has grown up 
in a damp cellar. He removed his hat 
with a ceremonious sweep as he entered, 
and put his package on a table near the 
door. 

“Brrrr,” he said, without expression, as 
though he didn’t really feel cold but 
thought that some such comment was ex- 
pected of him. “It’s as cold as a brass 
monkey.” 

I kind of liked that. It made the old 
saying suitable for general use, and it also 
showed some concern for the monkey's 
feelings, as the old saying didn’t, particu- 
larly. 

“Well, I won't beat around the barn,” 
he said. “You got a glass or two? I want 
you to try some four-year-old apple 
brandy that speaks by itself.” I got two 
water glasses from the kitchen, and he 
poured an inch or so of liquor into each 
from a gallon jug that was in the paper 
bag. 

“Cheers,” he said, and threw the apple- 
jack down in a gulp, as though he wanted 
to put over a fast one on his stomach. 
“Benny’s my name. I understand from 
Mrs. Fronk next door that you scribble 
for the maggies.” 


I didn’t take offense at Benny's 
tawdry way of describing my trade. It was 
evident that he only wanted to show that 
he was on terms of easy familiarity with 
all the rackets. I agreed, and sipped m 
drink judiciously. As I have indicate 
my taste buds in those days were not 
oversensitive. Benny’s sample seemed as 
nonpoisonous as any of the applejack I 
had got those previous summers aauee 
my secretive friends, and I wondered why 
they had been so hush-hush about it when 
Benny was now peddling it as openly as 
though he were running a milk route. 
Maybe conditions had changed in the 
year since Repeal. There was no liquor 
store in Woodstock yet, but there was 
one in Kingston, a larger town about ten 
miles away where a lot of Woodstock resi- 
dents did their shopping. Maybe the new 
competition was putting a new spirit of 
hustle into the bootlegging business. 

From the end of the lane came the 
sound of a dismal automobile horn, like 
the bleat of an ailing sheep, several times 
over. 

“That's my partner,” Benny said, and 
a faint sardonic flicker seemed to pass 
quickly over his mostly expressionless 
face. “He gets cold easy.” 

“That wouldn’t be hard today,” I said. 
“Why doesn’t he come in with you?” 

“He's antisociable, you might say. He’s 
not a good front man. He’s what you'd 
call a more in-the-background type. What 
do you say we try that brandy again?” He 
picked up the jug and poured, a little 
more generously this time. 

Already the applejack was establishing 
a cosy central heating system, and I 
thought of the experience of my friend 
Bill B., who had spent a winter in this 
very cottage before he had got soured on 
country life. He had gone to visit a non- 
drinking couple who lived a mile out on 
the other side of Woodstock center. It 
was snowing heavily, and he started out 
carrying a full gallon of applejack. Bill 
B. stayed with his friends until quite late, 
and then started home through the snow, 


carrying about half of the gallon back in 
the jug and the other half inside him. 
On the way, he fell into a deep snow- 
bank by the side of the road, and it felt 
so soft and comfortable that he didn’t 
bother to get up. When he awoke in the 
morning, he was a little surprised at his 
dazzling white surroundings, but he just 
took a slug from the jug, shook some 
snow off himself and went on his way, 
feeling wonderfully refreshed. He didn’t 
even get sniffles, but when he went to visit 
his nondrinking friends a couple of days 
later, they were both in bed with the 
grippe. 

1 asked Benny if Bill B. had been a 
customer of his, and when he said that 
he had, I needed no further endorsement 
of Benny’s stuff. Then I asked him about 
those other friends who had occasionally 
supplied me with a bottle. 

“Everybody around here gets their ap- 
ple brandy from me or one of my part- 
ners. We have like the concession on it, 
see?” Benny explained. The horn sound- 
ed fretfully from the end of the lane 
again, and this time Benny put on his 
hat and prepared to leave. “That's the 
four-year-old brandy, there. That goes 
for one-fifty per quart, or six per gallon,” 
he told me. “We also have the eight-year- 
old brandy, at two dollars per quart, 
should you be interested in a more high- 
class drink.” 

My interest was purely academic. In 
Manhattan, in the last days of Prohibi- 
tion, the cordial shops priced their uni- 
formly caustic gin all the way from 75 
cents to $3 a fifth. It all came out of the 
same bathtub; it even left the same ring 
around your glass. The price differential 
was based purely on the fanciness of the 
bottle and label, and I couldn’t see that 
Benny was offering much in the way of 
packaging. 

I gave him $6 for what was left of the 
gallon and said, for a gag, “Thanks for 
the free sample drinks.” 

“Don’t mention it,” he said, perfectly 
seriously. ““The pleasure was all mine.” 

These statements added up to a sort 
of nonsensical sense, I thought, as Benny 
departed. But I didn’t think he was con- 
sciously indulging in deadpan humor, 
and, as I got to know him better, I found 
that this was not his style. When Benny 
was trying to be entertaining he let you 
know it. His face would crinkle into a 
forced grin and from time to time he 
would flatly state, “Ha, ha,” as he told 
some unfunny joke, the punch line of 
which he usually seemed to have mislaid. 
{t was in his verbal slips and grammatical 
prattfalls that he achieved his real comic 
effects, and the final proof that they were 
unintentional was that, if anyone 
laughed at one of them, Benny looked 
puzzled and hurt. ; 

The first time Benny referred to. the 
territory we were in as Ulcer County I 
thought he might be making a pun on 
the fact that the hills were crawling with 
heavy-drinking fugitives from New York 
city. But he said it unsmilingly and with- 
out emphasis, and followed through a 
sentence or so later with, “This is a very 
piscaresque town here, isn’t it?” The coin- 
age still stands as the best one-word de- 
scription of the place I can think of. Simi- 
larly, I never see a certain extreme sort 
of furniture without thinking of Benny’s 
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word for the work of a Woodstock de- 
signer. 

“It’s all shiny pipes and hard angles,” 
he said. “You know, very modernastic.” 

As Benny put it in another connection, 
I had a very spare time during most of 
my two years in Woodstock. I came to 
count on Benny’s visits as one of my 
chief sources of intellectual stimulation, 
and I made a sort of hobby of trying to 
figure him out. 

He wasn’t a quick study, but I had lots 
of time. Benny worked out of Kingston, 
where he lived, but after that first visit 
he almost always came on foot. Either he 
and his partners kept a cache of apple- 
jack somewhere in Woodstock or else 
Benny held rendezvous with the old 
black sedan on some back road other 
than mine. He would appear at odd times 
of the day or evening, once or twice a 
week, with a gallon jug or some quart 
bottles in a paper bag. We'd have some 
drinks together, and as often as not 
Benny would pour them out of what he 
had left in the bag. 

At these times, some fairly dazzling 
chinks appeared in Benny's usual armor 
or secretiveness. They would show up 
casually and incidentally, as when I hap- 
pened to mention that I liked to chop 
wood for exercise. 

“A sound mind makes a sound body, I 
always say,” Benny misquoted earnestly. 
“They really yammered that into me 
when I took the cure.” 

“The cure?” I repeated. “You mean for 
drinking?” 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you before? I did a 
stretch as a narcotic five-six years ago.” 
Benny offered no details about the events 
leading up to his incarceration and ap- 
parently only brought it up to mention 
the benefits of physical culture that he 
had derived from the cure. According to 
Benny, who never so much as dipped a 
hand into the Woodstock pool, he had 
become such an expert swimmer and 
diver that after his release he got a job 
with a high-diving act in a carnival. 

He spoke so ambiguously about this 
job that he might have been either the 
daredevil who plunged from the tower 
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into the tiny tank or the man who 
changed the water in the tank and held 
the performer’s bathrobe. I inclined to- 
ward the latter interpretation. But I did 
not doubt that Benny had worked with 
a carnival at some time, because bits of 
midway jargon showed up now and then 
in his conversation. And, because Benny 
was generally far more evasive than in- 
ventive, I believed his story about the 
girl who won the beauty contest which 
the carnival put on, as a promotion stunt, 
when it came to Ulster County. 

“This Miss Ulcer County,” Benny re- 
counted, “was right off the farm, real 
pure and undefined. She was absolutely 
ravishy. As soon as I laid an eye on her, 
I saw she was built for the big time. I 
painted the picture to her of where she 
could go with me as her manager, but 
it took a lot of talking to get into her 
good gracious.” 

Benny’s fling as an impresario was brief 
and hectic. He got Miss Ulcer County a 
week of personal appearances, but after 
that it was straight downhill sledding. 
Benny was hurt and baffled by her refusal 
of the final offer he secured for her from 
what he described as “a respectable house 
of ill respute.” 

“She would of only had to sit in the 
parlor in her shimmy,” he explained. 
“The madam wanted to pay her a hun- 
dred fish a week simply and merely as a 
flash, or window dressing, you might say. 
It was expressively stipulated in the 
agreement that she would not have to go 
upstairs even a little bit. When she re- 
fused and broke off our relations, it cut 
me to the quip.” 

That was one of the last stories that 
Benny told me. The very last one had to 
do with the man who drove the evil-look- 
ing black sedan which first brought Ben- 
ny to my house. In the two years between 
the first time and the last time I saw 
Benny, he had let me know that his seem- 
ingly bucolic applejack route was in 
reality an outpost of Lucky Luciano’s li- 
quor-and-prostitution empire. The “‘part- 
ner” in the black sedan was a checker for 
the mob who came up from Manhattan 
periodically, and Benny hated him. 


Benny was a wayward New York boy, 
from a big Irish family of the Hell’s 
Kitchen area, who had been around a lot, 
trying to better himself but never quite 
making the grade. He had liked Kingston 
and settled down there in a shabby room- 
ing house down by the river after he left 
the carnival and broke with Miss Ulcer 
County. For a while he tried to find an 
honest occupation, but he had no trade 
and had developed no skill, and he natu- 
rally drifted into the local bootlegging 
business. When the New York interests 
took over, Benny felt trapped and be- 
trayed, but he couldn’t get out of the 
organization. 

When the checker began coming up 
and making test rounds, Benny looked 
for a way to express his protest and de- 
fiance. Benny happened to have a coun- 
terfeit $20 bill which someone had 
slipped him and which he didn’t dare 
pass because of his record, and it occurred 
to him that it could be the instrument of 
his revenge. On the test runs the checker 
kept a tally of the gallons and quarts 
Benny took out of the car and pocketed 
the money Benny brought back. It was 
an unnecessary and humiliating proce- 
dure, and probably its real purpose was 
to familiarize the New York hoods with 
the route in case they ever decided to 
dispense with the local help. 

“T had him pull up in front of the 
Henderson place one night,” Benny told 
me, mentioning an abandoned house. “I 
told him the reason he couldn't see any 
lights was because these folks spent all 
their time in the kitchen in the back of 
the house, with the shades drawn. I took 
three gallons around to the back and hid 
them in a shed where I could find them 
again, and came back to the car and 
slipped this eppice the funny twenty in 
the dark. The beauty part of it was he 
even gave me two Boog dollars change.” 

Those were the last words I ever heard 
from Benny. I never saw him again. It’s 
true that I left Woodstock for good a few 
weeks after that, but Benny had never 
missed a week before. And it seemed kind 
of suspicious when the old black sedan 
drove down my lane, right up to the door, 
and the driver honked the disagreeable 
horn until I came out. I did not like his 
looks. 

“You're formerly a customer from Ben- 
ny?” he asked. 

“Where's Benny?” I asked back. 

“What's the difference? I’m handling 
the same four-year-old apple brandy, 
same price as always.” 

But I wasn’t buying, and there was a 
difference. Around about that time, the 
ridiculous false glamor of the Prohibi- 
tion days began to pall on me. Maybe one 
thing that hastened the process was that 
I had liked Benny. Somewhere beneath 
the warped and blighted exterior there 
was a vein of straightness in him and a 
strong aspiration for a better life than he 
would ever know. Maybe that was why his 
conversation was so shot through with 
trite moral proverbs, which he quoted 
inaccurately but always respectfully. At 
some point he must have tried hard to 
learn them, even to act by them, I fig- 
ured, but some flaw in his nature had 
prevented him from understanding what 
they meant or remembering just how they 
went. —Carlton Brown 
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There's SEY LE NEWS in Men’s Hats 


Business models tend toward narrower brims and medium-color 
tones. Sport models will be tyrolean, Best in grey, brown and soft 
greens—either rough-textured of lightweight felts, New oxford- 
mocs are the latest style for sport or dress. 


“i, a 
BY YOUR STYLE SCOUT 


|: There’s style news in 
RAND shoes! 


| ONE NEWS-NOTE you'll see below. Neat, trim, 

eye-catching. And it’s only one of the many newly- 

| designed Rand styles for spring. Built for down- 
right comfort and long wear, too. See your Rand 

dealer soon and take your choice from these 

gRAND vyalue* shoes: 

t 

| 

; 


Also Randcraft Shoes for men 
and young men at lower prices 


FOR gRAND STYLE 
gRAND COMFORT 
gRAND VALUE 


3° 


“sRAND value 


Only choice cuts of fine skins are used in 
Rand Shoes. Upper leathers are corer 
fully mated for texture, color and resist- 
ance to stretch. Sole leathers ore cuf 
only from the best port of the hide to 
assure better flexibility and wear, These 
operations cost us more, fake more time, 
but make Rand Shoes a much betrer 
shoe value for you. 


ALSO RAND JUNIORS FOR BOYS 


MADE BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST SHOEMAKERS 


Soren ite succes oe 


—— 


symptom pepsi tit en tered es — re reer A RAGE 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND + DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY «ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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double life of 


w. jonny 


hs one more month, our Mr. H. will have worked his way across 
these pages for two solid years. And nice work it is—up to his 
well-clad middle in one man-size hobby after another, simply 
to show the rest of us how much more fun any hobby can be 
with the right clothes and accessories. In fact, it goes double 
with Bill: he has the time of his life with the hobby of good 
apparel for both work and play. 

Take a look at Bill come April. After shooting everything 
from deer and pheasants to golf and photography (and even 
raising roses in a snowstorm), he has finally found a few mo- 
ments to swap a little philately with a friend. 


Both these boys have an instinctive eye for good stamps, and- 


the same sort of instinct seems to guide them when they lay out 
their leisure-hour wardrobes. Get those jackets, for instance. 
Strictly Made-in-California, strictly on the “high fashion” line, 
they give a moderate demonstration of the Coast's fascination 
for bright colors and unusual cut. 

Mr. Hobby wears an especially comfortable, loosely cut model 
made of heavy cotton whipcord in a natural tan shade. There's 
a concealed button inside to keep the double-breasted front to- 
gether, and a long belt of the same tan whipcord wraps around 
and ties in a floppy knot. Notice the barrel button cuffs; besides 
being neat in appearance, they keep the breeze from blowing 
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This wallet does everything but 
keep house. Combines a billfold 
and coin purse. A spring action 
at sides opens and closes purse. 


This Basque shirt has some 
new ideas in design: crisp 
‘aig-zag and diamond effects on 
panels of contrasting colors. 


Hollywood inspired this shirt, 
the collar of which dips very 
low in front. Its points stay 
smooth without stays or starch. 


Pounds lighter than leather is 
this new precision aluminum two- 
suiter case, sealed against damp 
and dust, dent-proof and durable. 


up those full, raglan sleeves—accent again on complete comfort. 

Finally, for convenience, the slash type pockets are big and 
deep and roomy. They like such pockets in California, and it 
seems they'd be useful all over, with ample capacity for any- 
thing from a light lunch to a heavy filth. Side vents with 
plackets make it easy to lounge in this excellent all-round jacket. 

On the particular evening when our artist caught him among 
his stamps, Bill was wearing that interesting combination of a 
wool gabardine tie in bright yellow with a shirt in blue. Gray 
slacks complete the picture. 

The visiting fireman wears a wine-colored corduroy jacket of 
the collarless, cardigan type. It is full-lined, with three leather 
buttons for the single-breasted front. Shoulders get special treat- 
ment; they’re exaggerated with full padding, and a pleat runs 
around the shoulder edge. Ever since they invented corduroy a 
jacket like this has been a good item for anybody’s wardrobe, 
fitting in with lots of other accessories and wearing like—well, 
like corduroy, which is fair enough indeed. 

Beige is the name of the shirt tone he’s wearing, and with it 
he has selected an interesting tie, an old Currier and Ives 
adaptation of a famous Mississippi steamboat race. The basic 
colors of brown, green, and gold harmonize well with the rest 
of the outfit, including those slacks. [Conlinued on page 101] 


IN CASUAL WEAR ? 


It’s the taper in the crown that 
ushers in a new Spring caper in 
pork pies. This youthful hat is 
becoming to all facial types. 


COLLECTING STAMPS IS A HOBBY OF HIS... 
and like a million other philatelists. 
he knows his hobby from the ground up. 


GOOD APPAREL IS HIS HOBBY, TOO... 
and smart personal appearance, from 
the ground up, begins with good shoes. 


[Continued from page 98] That pipe conceals a filtering 
device. The working bowl unscrews to reveal a well where 
you stuff a little extra tobacco, which absorbs juice and tar. 

Something new has been added over on the other side of Bill's 
double life. For lo these 22 months, he has been telling us 
and showing us that the selection of good clothing and all that 
goes with it is a real, round-the-clock hobby for any real man. 
He has put the accent on the word “real’”—where it belongs— 
and now we find him in a real men’s shop . . . the Men’s Floor 
of Lord & Taylor, high over Fifth Avenue in New York. He 
knows the fundamental importance of good shoes, and he has 
come to a good place to pick them out. 

To lend authoritative aid in the selection, the good-looking 
gent on the left is Bill Geraghty, buyer of men’s shoes for Lord & 
Taylor and a long-term veteran at knowing what's right in 
shoe craftsmanship. 

In case you like to spot trends, you'll be interested in Lord & 
Taylor's behavior with men customers. Here—and many other 
top stores are doing likewise—they reserve a separate floor for 
men. Unharried by female yah-ta-ta, undistracted by modeled 
negligee, you can scoot straight to the man’s realm and shop 
around in a relaxed environment that’s all masculine. And they 
even have a special bank of elevators to scoot you there. Result: 
you feel as comfortable as if you were sitting in your own den 
with a current issue of The Man’s Magazine in hand. Lord & 
Taylor takes care of the inner man, too, with its famous soup 
bar for men, where you can latch onto hearty scotch broth, to 
name one specialty, and fine apple pie with a sturdy wedge of 
cheese, to name another. 

All in all, this is a handsome place to ply your smart-apparel 
hobby—take it from Bill Hobby himself, who is busy admiring 
a handsome pair of shoes. They are brown wing-tip brogues, a 
trim, English type differing from the usual brogue in that they 


WHAT'S NEW 


decorated with, 


Welcome as a scorecard studded 
with birdies is this worsted 
challis sport shirt, printed in 
the brightest of necktie patterns. 


A shaped elastic pouch provides firm, 


‘Kleensmok Pipe Co., Johnson City, 


A time-saving genius has topped 
this lightweight suede vest with 
a zipper for extra measure. Wear 
it alone or under your jacker. 


If names make news, 
front page item. White knit gloves 
either your name 
m, asyou desire. 


This lightweight raincoat is a nat- 
ural for April. It folds into its 
own small pouch, is 100 per cent 
waterproof, weighs ten ounces. 


square off the conventional pointed toe, and therefore look 
especially right on larger-size dogs. Bill isn’t exactly qualified as 
a grassfire-stomper, but he’d just as soon not exaggerate things. 

As in any good men’s store, a wide variety of styles and models 
is available here. Visible behind the two Bills, in- the showcase 
and ranged along the top, are attractive numbers in everything 
from rugged sportswear to the smoothest patent leathers. 

It was raining, the day Bill shopped at Lord & Taylor, but 
heavy weather never could put a damper on Hobby’s appear- 


ance. The hat is a Sun Valley sports model, in rough finished 


tan mixture with a brown cord band. You have your choice of 
a raw or welt edge, and either way it makes a good casual hat 
for any informal occasion. Don’t judge this number by just 
looking at it in your hand; put it on and take a long gander in 
the multiple mirrors. It’s much less extreme than you might 
think, and on you it’s likely to look good. 

Like the rest of his clothes, Bill’s diagonal weave gray tweed 
suit is worth decent protection, so he wears a well-chosen rain- 
coat. It’s made of water-repellent combed cotton gabardine in 
a shade so closely resembling putty that putty is what they call 
it. The fly front works well in fending off the raindrops, and 
the slash pockets are slashed all the way through (with suitable 
inner flaps) so that you can get in to your keys or change or 
handkerchief without disrobing. The balmacan collar can but- 
ton right up to your chin if you please, and when you're decked 
out in a tie like Bill’s—big white polka dots on a red ground— 
such coverage is a sound idea. 


Casual jackets by H. & L. Block, San Francisco, Cal. Ties by Superba Cravats, 
Rochester, N. Y. Shoes by Stetson Shoes, South Weymouth, Mass. Hat by Dobbs, 
New York, N. Y. Raincoat by tS ag Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. Pipe by 
enn. 

For the names and addresses of stores near you that feature the apparel 
described, or similar items, see page 140. 
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comfortable support in this snugly ; ie : 
knitted brief. It has elastic in waist- Page 101: sport shirt, Stajfordwear: gloves, American 
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To People 


who want to write 
but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write, 
but the fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what the former editor of 
Liberty said on this subject: 

“There is more room for newcomers in the writing 

field today than ever before. Some of the greatest of 

writing men and women have passed from the scene 

in recent years. Who will take their places? Who will 

be the new Robert. W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, 


Rudyard Kipling? Fame, riches and the happiness of 
achievement await the new men and women of power.” 


EARNED $400 
THE FIRST YEAR 


“Last year I made around 
$400, and it was the first year 
I really started to write. Your 
course is the best way to get 
expert instruction in profes- 
sional writing.”—T. Edward 
Karlsson, 224 East 79th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Writing Aptitude Test—F REE! 


EWSPAPER Institute of America 

offers a free Writing Aptitude Test. 

Its object is to discover new recruits 
for the army of men and women who add 
to their income by fiction and article writ- 
ing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple 
but expert analysis of your latent ability, 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not 
all applicants pass this test. Those who do 
are qualified to take the famous N. I. A. 
course based on the practical training given 
by big metropolitan dailies. 


This is the New York Copy Desk Method 
which teaches you to write by writing! You 
develop your individual style instead of try- 
ing to copy that of others. Although you 
work at home, on your own time, you are 
constantly guided by experienced writers. 
You “cover” actual assignments such as 
metropolitan reporters get. It is really fas- 
cinating work, Each week you see new prog- 
ress. In a matter of months you can acquire 
the coveted “professional” touch. Then 
you're ready for market with greatly im- 
proved chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writing 
Aptitude Test. It requires but a few minutes 
and costs nothing. So mail the coupon now. 
Make the first move 
toward the most en- 


joyable and profitable | WETERANS: 
occupation — writing - 

for publication! News- This courte 
paper Institute of | @Pproved for 
America, One Park Veterans’ 


Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. (Founded 1925) 


training. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit as promised in True, April. 


RRL EP AMO Tees esi¥odeseVeaysecissantesstiel erys<darsedcaczesbas Tacs avoedonnaand 


1 Check here if eligible under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will eal] on 
you.)) 83-1)-668 


Copyright, 1948, Newspaper Institute of America. 
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The Vipper Comes to Town 


[Continued from page 39] 


The purpose of the trip seemed to be 
mostly pleasure with just a dash of busi- 
ness, if said dash didn’t inconvenience 
anyone noticeably. Since all participants 
were mightily broke, the journey was to 
be one of rock-bottom economy. Thus 
the bedrolls; auto courts eat up bank- 
rolls. The four of us couldn’t put enough 
folding money together to make a roll. 

The other three guys are all in the art 
game. A word about them: 

Brice Mack, much better known as 
Muscle-Head or Muscles. He owned the 
car. Background artist at Disney Studios, 
where we worked together in 1937. An 
ex-navigator in the Air Transport Com- 
mand, he masterminded the trip and gave 
the final word on places to eat, ignoring 
Duncan Hines. He’s a man of dimensions 
and when things got too tough for the 
rest of us, Muscles would seize the situa- 
tion by the short hair and gain upper 
hand. Cracked up only once—in the 
middle of the Holland ‘Tunnel. 

Dick Shaw, fellow cartoonist. A neu- 
rotic in a pleasant way, he has no work 
habits to speak of but the biggest big toe 
I’ve ever seen; must be some key to char- 
acter. Shaw talked me into his racket back 
in 1941. He showed up for the trip with 
a Brownie camera on sling, a homemade 
money belt worn on the outside of his 
coat and a bag of sandwiches. Also a gaso- 
line credit card. Insisted that at least one 
man besides the driver keep his eye on 
the road; if this guy wanted to snooze, 
he jolly well woke up someone else. And 
he made all promise never to tell his wife 
that he played a juke box and once 
ordered steak. 

Ed Starr, water-colorist of the serious 
type. A big lanky red-head, this boy had 
been across country many times, driving, 
hitch-hiking, hanging freights, with sev- 
eral jaunts through Mexico— a citizen of 
the world in our eyes. Good at deep psy- 
chological and philosophical orations, 
comments which came sharper, faster and 
more profound as the level of the bottle 
went down. All of us followed Ed in this 
reaction and there were times when we 
came within an eyelash of solving every 
goddam problem man ever bumped into. 
The public will never know... 

Before I forget it, as I’m trying to, 
here’s the total expense of the trip: 


Plane, round-trip, Monterey 
to Los Angeles ssp 21,00 
Gas and oil, round-trip (split 


four ways) . 115.00 
Food Wale ise ogpeonte dirs cues ene 
Drink Malivesispanurivettteecseten AER 


TOTAL (as best I figure my 
share for three weeks of 
living like cheap kings)......$225.00 

Our wives were kind enough to give us 
each a:three-week furlough. By our figur- 
ing, this would give us nine or ten days 
in New York. 

I'd like to dwell on the necessity of 
visiting New York, from the artist’s stand- 
point. By artist, I imply magazine car- 
toonists, book illustrators, kid-story art- 
ists—all the boys working the graphic art 


field. New York is the hub. All the edi- 
torial offices are located there and all 
buying, therefore, is done there. So the 
artist combs his hair, presses his pants 
and rushes to old Manhattan with an 
armload of illustration board. 

We embarked following a short drink- 
ing and loading ceremony, which con- 
sisted of cramming the car with four big 
guys, two army cots, four large suitcases, 
four bedrolls, a couple of pillows, three 
bulging portfolios and various other sun- 
dries including beer-can openers, shaving 
kits, maps and a bottle of bonded booze 
from a beautiful girl named Maggie. 

We left Mack’s West Los Angeles home 
at night. It is possible to cross Los An- 
geles by auto in three hours, if Los An- 
geles doesn’t cross you first. 

Fifty miles out of L. A. the Mojave 
desert has things pretty well to itself. In 
this neighborhood you'll find such spots 
as Twenty Nine Palms and Palm Springs. 
We stopped at neither. A littke Mexican 
tacos joint drew first blood from our 
treasury. Chili beans and hot peppers do 
wonders for a guy sleeping out under the 
stars. We hit the sack off the side of the 
road a hundred yards, under a couple of 
mesquite trees. It’s then I awaken to why 
Mack and Shaw have these army cots. 
For an old infantryman who can sleep 
on bumpy bar stools this comes as quite 
a joke. My friends out roughing it with 
champagne buckets, so to speak! But sev- 
eral times during the night I caught my- 
self figuring just where on a Sunday, 
which was the next day, a guy could buy 
an army cot. I found that the insect world 
did most of its social whirling and food 
gathering during the dark hours. 

Our repacking of the car each morn- 
ing became quite a ritual. Four guys, still 
half asleep, slightly hung over, trying to 

ut stuff in the right places and wonder- 
ing why the car seemed to bulge more 
each time. 


The next step invariably was to hunt 
up a breakfast joint. Something good yet 
cheap. At first our method was to spot 
the Beeese collection of parked trucks. 
Some say truckers know the best spots 
because they ride the same highways over 
and over again, The same some argue 
that these truckers by a process of elimi- 
nation find the most of the best for the 
least served by the shapeliest. Somewhere 
the theory just plain disintegrates. We 
stopped at places surrounded by more 
parked trucks than Billy Rose has dolls, 
and found all the drivers sleeping. In- 
side some of these, they served potatoes 
hash-gray or shoestring with the shoes 
still on. Eggs just stared sadly at the ceil- 
ing. Coffee with less authority than a 
WAC private. But you can’t expect home 
cooking for four-bits any more. 

Following breakfast, the day really got 
into high gear. We were out for mileage. 
It wasn’t till around 9 or 10 a.m. that the 
monotony of the road became so bad that 
the boys started discussions centering ex- 
clusively around beer joints. Stop-and-go 
driving uses up gas. Our mileage wasn’t 
very good. It became progressively worse 
as the day wore on. We felt, however, 
that the American Bar has more value 
as a mirror of regional life than almost 
any other standard building. We became 
great students of Americana. 


Dinner followed the cocktail hour. 
Our intention always was to buy a ham- 
burger steak or a bowl of chili, but some- 
how a couple of Martinis will trick a man 
into a filet mignon. The expense account 
took a beating. 

Come evening, we'd settle down to 
non-stop driving. The master plan called 
for between 600 and 700 miles a day, and 
the bedtime hour was usually very late. 

Sunday morning found us well out on 
the California Mojave Desert. A lot of 
sand there. Not much else to report. We 
got to the outskirts of Albuquerque, 
N. M., before quitting for the day. The 
best idea is to cover this country at night. 
In the day the sun cooks everything. The 
car takes it on the chin, tires suffer con- 
siderably, and, although the desert is 
something to see, you'll be too miserable 
to drink in anything but cool ones. 

Needles, Ariz., on the Colorado, is a 
time-change town. The problem of fig- 
uring out whether you move the hour 
hand up or back was always one which 
brought even the backseat sleepers out 
of their stupors. Schoolboys know imme- 
diately whether the hour is gained or lost, 
but this ability seems to flit with the 
years. : 

We mailed our first postcards home 
from Needles, had a beer and shoved on. 
Being a West Coaster, I never fail to en- 
joy seeing draft beer . . . something we 
just don’t have. Those Arizona hills are 
the most forlorn, bare, bleak piles of rock 
this side of hell. Country like this gets 
one thinking about the people who 
shoved through in ox-drawn wagons not 
so many years ago. It’s frightening 
enough in an automobile. Oatman, a 
famous old gold town, is propped up in 
this chaotic country, and still has activity 
in a few of its mines. For the most part 
the town belongs to the spooks. The go- 
ing doesn’t get really pleasant until Flag- 
staff. From there on you're in Navajo 
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country. The land of the big sky. Power- 
ful and huge. The land that holds the 
Grand Canyon, the Painted Desert, the 
Petrified Forest, many more of the 
world’s weird and beautiful landmarks. 

The water-colorists, Mack and Starr, 
were rather critical of the Painted Des- 
ert. For their dough, the guy who did the 
job was a wonderful technician but he 
didn’t know beans about color. 

That country of northern Arizona and 
New Mexico is really something, all free 
for the looking. Winslow and Holbrook 
are about as close to my impression of 
frontier towns as I have found. We just 
missed the big Indian celebrations at Gal- 
lup, N. M., the center of Indian affairs. 

Through the Navajo Reservation for 
a couple hundred miles, about the only 
commercial establishments are the In- 
dian hogans. Hardly super-markets, they 
consist of a few stones, a couple of sticks, 
grass and a few handfuls of mud. The 
Navajos peddle their blankets and art- 
crafts at the whizzing tourists, who for 
years have been exposed to the funny 
stories of modern-day scalping done by 
these original Americans. Matter of fact, 
they don’t get rich—we bought little 
enough—and there’s plenty of question 
whether they’re getting enough to kee 
body and soul in one unit. Everyone 1s 
born equal except our Indians. (Always 
a plug for the underdog—my serious 
side.) 

We stopped just short of Albuquerque 
for camp. The altitude has a way of giv- 
ing the night a chill, and the prospect of 
shivering till morning in a flimsy bedroll 
was too much for Starr. He mutinied and 
appointed himself leader of an auto- 
court movement. I'll admit that a steam- 
heated room wasn’t the worst thing in 
the world at that time but, by golly, this 
new life, the open road, boys! the stars 
for chums, etc., couldn’t go up in smoke 
just because of a few degrees Fahrenheit 


“She has a face that would—Migawd!” 


look trimmer 


feel better, wear 


HELP YOURSELF stand right, feel right, 
look right with “Bracer Royal’! It gently 
pulls your stomach in, your chest goes up, ~ 
shoulders back. You feel and look years 
younger, clothes fit better. Many men say 
it gives real relief from fatigue. 


IN A CLASS BY ITSELF, ‘““Bracer Royal” offers 


~ you exclusive style and comfort features: 


full 2-way stretch all-elastic waistband — 
lightweight, cool, porous! Exclusive twbz- 
lar elastic leg bands—no crease, no curl, 
no roll! Roomy, no-gape fly-front pouch 
is self-adjusting—perfect for all-day wear! 

Ask at your department, men’s wear, 
drug or surgical store for the finest gar- 
ment of its kind! “Bracer Royal”. . . $5.00 


“BRACER*"—a popular priced garment with 
many of the same features ........ $3.50 
®Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


(BAUER & BLACK) | 


Division of The Kendall Company, Chicago 16 
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White River Jim Owen, famous 
Ozark float trip outfitter. 


“I’ve seen many baits in my 
day as outfitter,” writes Jim 
Owen, “but in my opinion 
the Paul Bunyan Lucky 66 
tops them all, I shouldn't use 
the word ‘opinion’, because 
it's not an opinion—it’s a 
fact that the Lucky 66 
catches more bass day in and 
day out than any lure I’ve 
tried or seen used.” 

Get Lucky with a Lucky 
66—lucky because the Lucky 
66 catches not only bass, but 
wall-eyes, northerns, many 
species of salt water fish. 

eighs % ounce, perfect for 
casting. Supplied in threo 
color combinations. At your 
dealer now. 


PAUL BUNYAN BAIT CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ty, 


Get lucky with a “Lucky 66" 


IT’S SIMPLE... 


to avoid that "sold out" refrain at the news- 


stand, with an annual subscription to True. In- 
formation on page 6 


ACTORY REJECTS 


({UNPOLISHED) 


FULL SIZED PIPES OF 
GENUINE IMPORTED 


These pipes of genuine imported briar 
‘were taken out of the factory production 
line of $3.50 to $5.00 pipes belore final 
smoothing and polishing due to defects 
which do not impair their smoking 
ality. Smoke them “as is’ or fill the 
efects with wood filler, then smooth 
and polish. Limited supply. Act Today. 


150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. Dept. 367 
Enclosed find $1.00. Send postpaid 3 plpes 
described above. If, upon examination, | 
am not satisfied, | will return pipes for 
full refund. (Sorry . . . no C.O.D.'s). 

PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW 
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one way or the other. So Ed spent the 
night in a luxurious motel occupying a 
real bed. We saw the layout next morn- 
ing because we used his hot water. 

The second day’s trip, from Albuquer- 
que to a graveyard somewhere between 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa, wasn’t event- 
ful. ; : 

We were deep in the ten-gallon hat 
country, where the juke boxes went in 
heavily for Bob Wills and his Texas 
Playboys, Homer’s Washboard Harmoni- 
ans and the Mound City Blues-Blowers. 
Here’s one beef I have. In that cow coun- 
try when a man orders a steak he expects 
a real one. Something with horns and a 
tail. The waitresses must have pegged us 
as Yankees, judging by the postage-stamp 
servings we got. 

Some place on the road just inside 
Oklahoma, we crossed a very vague 
double line at the wrong time. This High- 
way Patrol car pulled us over. Muscles, 
who was driving, got out to take his medi- 
cine and on eye-level with him is this 
belt full of .45 bullets wrapped around 
the middle of the biggest state trooper 
this crowd has ever seen. We figured him 
as a Paul Bunyan out on some lark. But 
he was very nice. We got off with a warn- 
ing. Only time we were stopped. 

My mental picture of Oklahoma had 
been pretty far askew. I'd pictured the 
state as mostly bare and dusty ... Mother 
Hubbard’s Cupboard. The acreage on 
either side of 66 looked anything but 
bare, in fact was predominately. green. 
Trees, growing fields, farmhouses all over 
the landscape. And [ still say that eastern 
California takes the title of most God- 
forsaken country. 

Halfway between Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa, the eyelids became too much of a 
load and the vote went for hitting the 
side of the road. Finding the right spot 
for this isn’t always easy. The ground has 
to be fairly level, not solid rock, and one 
shouldn’t be using the highway’s soft 
shoulder for a pillow. We hit a grave- 
yard—with no moon—there was no tell- 
ing until we’d driven well off the road 
but ey we'd be spending the night with 
spooks. I claim they’re a lot more con- 
siderate than bugs. 

Our third day took us from the grave. 
yard to twenty miles east of St. Louis. 
We caught the northern edge of the 
Ozark Mountains; beautiful country, the 
rolling green hills are quite the other ex- 
treme to the volcanic protrusions of the 
far West. 

Every other house seems to be sell- 
ing those gay, colorful hook rugs along 
this stretch of hill country. : 

Supper in Rolla, Mo. There’s a guy 
living there whom I knew in the Army. I 
would have stopped by and said hello 
but for the fact that the guy owed me 
twenty bucks he’d never paid back, and 
the thing was a bit embarrassing. I’ll see 
him yet... 

St. Louis is one busy little place. Quite 
a few highways cross there, also railroads 
galore, and the old Mississippi. It’s not 
a town you can breeze through. Some 
downright beetle-brow concentration is 
needed to get over to Illinois. 

We ended up on the east side of the 
river somehow. The hour was pretty late 
so we pulled off the road and set up cam 
in a field, Next morning we noticed that 


the neighbors were practically only arms- 
length away. At times like this I’m glad 
I don’t belong to the school of outdoor 
men who advocate sleeping in the nude. 
It’s hard to dress inside one of those cloth 
envelopes. 

Following the now customary break- 
fast of tinned things, we shoved off in the 
general direction of New York. That day, 
the fourth, we ended up some place 
south of Pittsburgh, just west of Johns- 
town, I think. Had a delicious night’s rest 
in the mud. Although we didn’t see a 
cloud in the sky on our crossing, the land 
along here always seemed to indicate that 
we'd arrived not too far behind some 
sort of weather disturbance. I'd liked to 
have seen Pittsburgh, but we decided 
against it. The Big Town beckoned. 


The road leading up to the world- 
famous Pennsylvania Turnpike is a rat- 
race. Two lanes, banked the wrong way. 
It seems to me that the map gave the 
wrong impression—it looked like a short 
way of avoiding Pittsburgh but in actu- 
ality the road had more kinks than a 
phone cord and was just about as 
wide. 

On such roads a heavily loaded truck 
can be one hell of a nuisance. Then with 
startling incongruity this serpentine 
driveway suddenly becomes a beautifully 
engineered speedway. Divided, neatly 
groomed borders, no speed limit. For 
about 180 miles here, the motorist really 
enjoys himself. The little towns become 
twice as enchanting when you don’t have 
to fight their traffic. The Turnpike takes 
you right over or around them. 

This was about the only stretch of road 
my companions allowed.me to drive. 
They think I’m a squirrel with a car. 
This is not so. I’m just high-strung or 
something. 

Harrisburg is at the Turnpike’s east- 
ern end. Pennsylvania has some of the 
most smoked-up towns in the country 
and, clear over to the other extrerhe, the 
little Pennsylvania Dutch hamlets, so 
clean you could eat breakfast oft the mid- 
dle of the main intersection. We saw gals 
out dusting everything from front 
porches to passing kiddies. The windows 
were so clean they were nonexistent. 

It was in one of these towns that I de- 
cided to ditch my abortive attempt at 
mustache growing. Six weeks I’d given 
the hairy little thing, still each of the 
other guys sported jobs that shamed mine 
back into the epidermis. 

We'd stopped for a beer at a wonder- 
ful old Dutch bar. The customers and 
employes ceased talking for the entire 
time we were in the place. All just sat 
and ran the cold eye over us. My get-up 
Was not too immaculate, and I found my- 
self drinking to forget. Over the top of 
my beer mug I noticed the bartender— 
or barmaid—husky gal, reading me like 
a book. 

My eyes fell slowly away from hers, 
slid down her nose, fastened momen- 
tarily on her cold mouth, lost hold 
and started down the chin. I looked back 
up to the mouth, the upper lip, the prop- 
erty between the lip and the nose. Man, 
what foliage! I dropped my beer and ran. 
Somewhere I found a razor and hacked 
and jiggled my cheap, infantile attempt 
at manliness into oblivion. 


Bald-faced, I sat crammed in the back 
as we roared eastward through cocktail 
lounges and over tall bar stools. Allen- 
town, Easton and Jersey. The tempo 
started picking up. Things to come, the 
shadow of future events . . . we should 
have turned around right then. 


NEW YORK 


I met a guy on the street. We knew 
each other. Let’s see, there are nine mil- 
lion souls kicking around New York, ap- 
proximately. The guy and I make two 
souls. Two is .00000022-plus of nine mil- 
lion. A statistician might be able to fig- 
ure some pretty brow-wrinkling odds on 
this. We met but we didn’t talk. Noives, 
you know. 

From the time I entered the Pulaski 
Skyway, I- felt like a pregnant salmon 
fighting upstream at an 89-degree angle. 
There’s no way the coach can take you 
out for a rest once you get on that 
damned Skyway. It eventually dumps 
you out in Manhattan, with, surprisingly, 
no straight jacket. : 

The Tunnels. These are long holes that 
run underground. Beneath rivers, I be- 
lieve. The mole-hole-air is not top qual- 
ity. The cops down there whose duty it is 
to scream at country boys have little 
phone booths they use to help catch their 
breath. Noise! . . . Trucks in one lane, 
autos in the other, cannons to the right 
. . . Everyone has a good cry. I think 
sulphuric acid must have something to 
do with it. 

The Tubes. Subways these are. Also 
holes which run helter-skelter all over 
the place. I don’t believe the story that 
they pass under rivers. But they pass un- 
der everything else. Natives say there are 
three rails used in guiding the people- 
containers around in these holes. And 
that touching the third of the three is 
rough on the constitution. I find it quite 
a task to get myself to walk down as far 
as the holes without stooping to track- 


walking. The idea of trying to cheat the ~ 


tube people out of five cents! 

Historical Points About Town: Every- 
thing I saw was through the bottom of 
a beer glass. You wouldn’t want distorted 
impressions. 

Here’s a guy in New York. What does 
he do? He steps out of his room in the 
morning. Having learned to read while 
a kid, he decides to buy a morning paper. 
He knows it’s only a block to the news- 
stand; someone standing just outside his 
door told him. No hurry. He eases him- 
self into the sidewalk current. In a mat- 
ter of two minutes he’s Red Grange, a 
guy with a dogsled and serum and Gen- 
eral Patton at the Bulge all rolled into 
one. é 

The pedestrians blur. Building fronts 
race by. But something deep-rooted in 
the guy tells him he’s nearing a bar. He 
restores his jig-saw nerves with two cool 
ones. Feeling the six-foot man he is, he 
laughs at the fearful panic that seized 
him but a few moments before. So back 
onto the sidewalk, the current, the morn- 
ing paper. Confident, unhurried strides 
at first—one minute later General Grange 
with the serum. Another bar. Two more 
cool ones. The current, a bar, the cur- 
rent ...and so on. 

The guy is back at his door now. How? 


No one knows. The guy can’t tell. . . he 
can’t even talk. His hand is so damp with 
perspiration and booze that the door- 
knob keeps slipping in his grip. He sinks, 
defeated, to a chair and covers his quiver- 
ing body with the now tattered morning 
paper. After all, it’s night. He'll try.again 
tomorrow. 

All those derelicts in Bowery doorways 
are country boys who went out after 
morning papers. 

Greenwich Village. It’s quiet there, by 
God. A nice section. I was inside a build- 
ing there once. The host was all a-flutter 
over his greatest feat of painting. He’d 
matched some missing pressed tin from 
the ceiling with flat board and tricky val- 
ues. I was mightily impressed; one doesn’t 
often see such high-caliber stuff in the 
Village. The guy had an owl in the mid- 
dle of the table, too. And maybe a hole 
in his head. I was afraid to look. 

The Parkways. You could make nifty 
speed on these beautiful roads if only 
toll stations weren’t placed every hun- 
dred yards. The grass alongside the park- 
ways gets cut much oftener than my hair. 
But then cars full of people aren’t whiz- 
zing around in my hair all the time. I 
wonder if those toll-collecting guys get 
docked for all the coins they drop. Do 
people ever heat up quarters to hand 
them on cold days? 


Ir only New York had soundproof, 
jarproof, monoxide-proof booths where 
a yokel could go to get a nice, quiet half 
hour of thinking for two-bits. It might 
not work. People would have a chance 
to think out the futility of it all. The 
cost of mending bullet holes would jack 
the price to four-bits per half hour. 

A fellow who wanted some drawings 
done discovered I was in town. Somehow 
we found ourselves talking on the tele- 
phone. 

Since he lived up in the Hundred- 
and-thirties, he offered to meet me in the 
Forties. (He wanted the drawings cheap.) 
I said this was indeed kind of him and 
asked him exactly where in the Forties. 
Remember, I’d never seen him. It would 
have been awkward asking the man if he 
had any distinguishing markings, scars, 
tattooing, etc. He tells me he’ll be stand- 
ing on the steps of the library between 
two lions, which I assume to be statues, 
and will be holding a white handker- 
chief in his right hand. Well, I’m there 
at the appointed time. On a clear day 
maybe it’s possible to see both lions at 
once. The steps are there, also thou- 
sands of right-handed people with head 
colds. We didn’t collaborate. 

Those express elevators aren’t good. 
Not with hangovers. 

Everyone I met must have been wear- 
ing a wrist watch with no hands. It was 
always cocktail hour. The routine con- 
sisted of curing the shakes by rushing 
over to someone’s cocktail party, getting 
blind, being guided or carried home, go- 
ing to sleep and waking up with the 
shakes. Everyone is a spy for Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

I went to the zoo. Damned if I know 
why. It was nice. All those animals 
seemed to understand. 

New York is a good town. And it’s too 
big to kid. Who’s kidding? I’m desperate. 

—Virgil Partch 
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IMPORTED BY 


O’KEEFE’S INC. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


REPLACE ROTTED WOOD 
WITH PLASTIC WOOD I : 
EASY! No skill required. ; 
Handles like putty...and 
hardens into wood. 
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Mechanical Larceny 


[Continued from page 59] 


Bells and Bars. Ten symbols per wheel 
—that meant a thousand possible combi- 
nations—10 x 10 x 10. Since there was 
only one bar on each wheel, the odds 
against winning the grand prize were 
999 to 1. 

Fey’s machine gave the operator twice 
the profit of any machine put out by 
Mills. Yet the public was much more 
willing to play it. Why? 

It didn’t take Herbert Mills long to 
uncover the secret. On all of his coin 
games, the percentage in favor of the 
house could easily be figured, since all 
the symbols were in full view, and there 
were only a few possible combinations. 

Ip one of his machines, designed to 
accommodate five players, there were five 
openings at the top. If a coin were in- 
serted into each slot, four would be re- 
turned to the winning player, one would 
be kept by the machine. No mathe- 
matical genius was required to figure out 
that the house’s cut was 20 per cent. 


With Charles Fey’s machine, the 
house take was 40 per cent of the play, 
but none of the players could deduce that 
because no outsider ever got a chance 
to see all the symbols at one time. 

That discovery taught Herbert Mills 

a lesson which he never forgot. Never 
again did the Mills company manufac- 
ture a machine wherein an inquisitive 
player could figure out the odds against 
him. 
- Mills thereupon designed the Liberty 
Bell. He made the wheels bigger, using 
twenty symbols instead of ten on each 
one. The pay-off was as follows: 


Two Cherries plus an 
indifferent syMbol sess 2 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


Two Cherries plus a Lemon 4 
Three Oranges, or Two 


Oranges plus a Bar.............. 8 
Three Plums, or Two Plums 

POST ATB AT, ssscaosseesrtonines 12 
Three Bells, or Two Bells 

PLUS Zar! BAaViicsccscasscvesseveyessscocea’ 16 
ALDYCE BATS ccsssecerssceoatecterctetex: 20 


There was no Jack Pot—that was to 
come much later. ; 

Notice that the Lemon was the least 
valuable symbol of all. Hence the phrase 
“It’s a lemon,” to designate something 
worthless. 

The original schedule was more or less 
standard for thirty years—years in which 
the lowly slot machine was to play an 
important part in the affairs of state and 
to influence the history of the nation. 

It was only natural that such a lusty 
stepchild of fortune should attract the 
attention of the opportunists. The po- 
liticos first awakened to the potentialities 
of the slot machine when a legislator in 
one of the midwestern states used it 
as a stepping stone to success—and gar- 
nered a million dollars for himself in 
the process. 

Let’s call the hero of this episode Ima 
Hogg, to avoid finger pointing. Hogg 
was a state senator, noted for his antip- 
athy to the reform element. Therefore 
his colleagues were more than surprised 
when the lawmaker proposed a bill out- 
lawing slot machines. 

“Thousands of our hard-working citi- 
zens are being impoverished by these 
inventions of the deyill’ Hogg de- 
claimed. “Children want for bread while 
their fathers dally in the saloons, wasting 
their wages trying to best this mechanical 
monster. Wives clad in rags besiege my 
office, asking that the slot machine be 
abolished.” 

Hogg knew all the cliches, and used 
every one. He incorporated in his bill 
an exact description of a Liberty Bell 


. 


so there could be no mistaking the object 
of his wrath: 

“a mechanical game in which a 
coin is inserted into a vertical slot. When 
a lever is pulled, three wheels start turn- 
ing. The symbols on those wheels are 
Lemons, Cherries, Oranges, Plums, Bells 
and Bars.” 

The statute embodying this descrip- 
tion of a slot machine was quickly passed, 
and just as quickly enforced. In a few 
months, a Liberty Bell was a rarity in 
that state. 

Then suddenly another machine, man- 
ufactured by a competitor, appeared in 
all the old locations. The coin slot was 
horizontal instead of vertical; the lever 
was pressed with the palm of the hand, 
not pulled; the symbols had_ been 
changed to Circles, Pyramids, Crosses, 
Shields, Hearts, and Stars. Otherwise, 
everything was the same. 


Since the new devices didn’t answer 
to the description of a slot machine in 
Hoge’s bill, they were entirely legal. It 
was an open secret that Ima Hogg con- 
trolled the distribution of the new- 
comers. 

Several years passed before the state 
legislature got around to banning the 
new machine. In that time, Hogg and 
his cohorts waxed wealthy and powerful. 
At the next election, the voters, with true 
American respect for a clever rascal, ele- 
vated Hogg to the governorship. 

From that time on, the slot machine 
became a political football. State after 
state declared war on the gambling de- 
vices. Herbert Mills fought back. He 
sent trouble shooters armed with funds 
from an overflowing war chest to every 
state capital. The political “fix” became 
a necessary adjunct to the business. 

It is no exaggeration to say that slot 
machines, and the proceeds therefrom, 
made and unmade mayors, governors 
and even United States senators. For 
more than a decade preceding the First 
World War, they were a potent political 
force. 

Then came Prohibition, and the slot 
machine went into @ social decline. The 
fortunes of the Mills Novelty Company 
were at a low ebb. Sales had dropped 
off to practically nothing. Then Herbert 
Mills stepped into the breach. He deter- 
mined to put the slots entirely within 
the law. 

It should be pointed out that a sharp 
distinction must be made between slot- 
machine manufacturers, such as Mills, 
and slot-machine operators. The manu- 
facture and sale of slot machines is a 
perfectly legal enterprise. There has 
never been any indication that the slot- 
machine manufacturers have been in- 
volved in any of the shady dealings of 
various slot-machine operators. Once a 
manufacturer has sold his machine, he 
is in no way responsible for what the 
purchaser may do with it. Manufacturers 
are constantly doing everything possible 
to make their machines conform with the 
laws, for it is much easier to sell a ma- 
chine which may be legally operated than 
otherwise. 

Mills’s first step was to transform the 
slots from outright gambling devices to 
so-called vending machines. Every time 
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the Speed Shad. I caught my limit on it 
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Read Below An Important Announcement to the Hard- 
of-Hearing. . . their Friends, Relatives, or Employers... 
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With The Amazing “MAGIC SILVER CIRCUIT” 


@ Sensational tiny size—so small the 
entire unit can slip into the watch pocket 
of a man’s trousers—yet, with a special 
receiver so powerful, it transmits 2 to 6 
times more sound intensity than any 
other aids! Midget size made possible at 
last by great war-discovered secret— 
“The Magic Silver Circuit!’’ Try it, and 
you'll agree . . . there’s no finer hearing aid! 


FREE BOOKLET — Just off the Press! 
Write today for Free booklet 
containing latest scientific 
| information on Deafness and 
how it can be overcome. Write 
for yourself, or friend, relative, 
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Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. T-4 
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“What you can do Ha 
about SAVING YOUR HAIR” 


Here you will find practical and scientific discussion on 
tow to get the best possible results NOW in cultivating 
scalp health, hair vigor, and hair attractiveness. Tells you 
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the player inserted a coin, he received as 
his purchase a stick of gum, or a small 
mint, worth about a twentieth of a cent. 
As an inducement, the machine would 
occasionally pay a cash bonus to lucky 
customers. 

A variation was to have the machine 
pay off in metal checks marked “Good 
for 5 cents in trade.” Machines so made 
were labeled “trade stimulators,’ and 
are still legal in many spots. Theoreti- 
cally, the metal checks have no cash 
value, but anyone lucky enough to win 
a few has no trouble exchanging them 
for coins of corresponding value. 

Still another device was to convert the 
.slots into nickel fortunetellers. The 
players received a small card which pre- 
sumably predicted the future. (None of 
the cards ever read: “You will never be 
a success if you continue playing this 
machine.”) Since fortunetelling was also 
illegal in many states, such machines had 
a limited appeal. 

All of these methods were used by slot- 
machine operators to furnish ammuni- 
tion for the strongest weapon in their 
arsenal—the legal stratagem known as an 
injunction. When the police raided a 
place where a slot machine was in opera- 
tion, a lawyer would appear before a 
judge screaming “Persecution!” The con- 
troversial apparatus, said the lawyer, was 
a vending machine, pure and simple. He 
wanted an injunction to prevent the 
police from interfering until the case had 
been decided in court. 

Many honest judges granted the in- 
junction, believing it was the fair thing 
to do. 

By the time the case had dragged 
through the courts, the operator would 
have cleaned up and moyed to a new 
location. The extent of the injunction 
racket can best be gauged by the fact 


that in 1928, in New York city alone, 
more than forty lawyers were employed 
by the slot-machine operators solely to 
secure injunctions. 

The New York legislature put-a stop 
to the legalistic end play by passing a 
bill making the mere possession of a slot 
machine conclusive evidence of intent 
to gamble. Many other states followed 
suit. 

This might have proved the death blow 
but for two factors—the 1929 collapse, 
and the Jack Pot. When the depression 
hit, the slot-machine operators were 
affected much as were those engaged in 
a more legitimate business. Something 
had to be done—and something was done. 
An earlier invention that had received 
little notice was popularized and made 
standard. 

Twenty per cent of the money played 
was automatically channeled into a prize 
pot. The lucky individual who brought 
up three bars not only collected the reg- 
uar 20-to-1, but whatever additional 
money was in the pool. The extra pay-off 
was given a name borrowed from poker 
—the Jack Pot. 

Its tremendous impact on the gam- 
bling public is self-evident. The phrase 
“Hit the Jack Pot” is an Americanism 
known the world over. 

One of the moot questions. Which 
many players would like to have an- 
swered is: “What chance have I to hit 
the Jack Pot?” The answer is a matter 
of simple mathematics. 

There are three reels, twenty symbols 
on each. Thus there are 8,000 possible 
combinations (20 x 20 x 20). There are 
four bars on the first wheel; one on the 
second; one on the third. Therefore 
there are only four combinations which 
will win the big prize. Divide 8,000 by 
four and you get the answer—you have 


The BARBER 
of SEVILLE 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


“Must be one of them soap operas they're always talking about.” 


one chance out of 2,000 to hit the Jack 
Pot. 

On some machines, the combination 
has been altered. There are three bars 
on the first reel; two on the second; one 
on the third. In this case there are six 
ways to get three bars, making the odds 
1,333 to 1 against the player. 

Soon after the emergence of the Jack 
Pot, Prohibition was repealed, and the 
slot machine entered a new era. It be- 
came almost respectable. No longer were 
the flashy gadgets confined to speakeasies 
and illegitimate dives. Fraternal organi- 
zations bought them by the thousands; 
swanky country clubs and exclusive city 
clubs foHlowed suit; and many homes had 
a machine or two in the rumpus room. 

During the depression, many a club 
was enabled to weather the storm be- 
cause of revenue from slot machines. 
This is easily understood when one con- 
siders that brand-new Liberty Bells could 
be bought for about $200, while second- 
hand machines—“klunks” to the dealers 
—sold for $50 and up. In any decent lo- 
cation, this initial cost was returned to 
the owner in less than a month. From 
then on, it was all velvet. 

When the war broke out and military 
camps mushroomed all over America, 
still another customer was added to the 
growing roster. Almost all officers’ clubs, 
and many noncommissioned -officers’ 
clubs installed the mechanical money- 
makers. 


At first, the operators took advantage 
of the servicemen. The machines were 
put in on a percentage basis, with the pro- 
moter and the club splitting the profits. 
However, it wasn’t long before the club 
managers smartened up. They bought 
the slots outright and practically ran the 
club with the proceeds. 

Senator Styles Bridges, of New Hamp- 
shire, thought that slot machines were 
out of place in Army camps and started 
a campaign to. eliminate them. Civilian 
authorities were dispatched to a camp 
near Washington with power to confis- 
cate the machines. The men were de- 
tained at the gate while their passes were 
verified. When they finally reached the 
officers’ clubs, the slots had disappeared. 
After several such fiascos, the investiga- 
tion was quietly dropped. 

Within the past generation, slot ma- 
chines haye undergone many changes. 
No longer is the nickel slot the cock of 
the walk. The quarter machine is most 
popular; then the nickel, dime, and half- 
dollar slots in that order. In a few states, 
a handful of silver-dollar machines are 
in operation. 

For a while, penny machines were 
manufactured, but were soon discon- 
tinued, primarily because the revenue 
was insufficient. Besides, most of the 
candy stores which had penny slots were 
near public schools, and the resulting 
indignation of the authorities reflected 
on the trade in general. 

Lately, the clientele has demanded a 
more equitable gamble and the Mills 
company responded by increasing the 
pay-off. The new schedule is as follows: 
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Two Cherries and a Lemon 5 
Three Oranges or Two 
Oranges plus a Bar ......... 10 
Three Plums or Two Plums 
plusva*Bar yess Centar 14 
Three Bells or Two Bells plus 
CB at mM crestescspececestriee ries 18 
WHEE MB ATS a8 scvicestverveenesees .20 


Of course, Three Bars also wins the 
Jack Pot. This feature has undergone 
many changes. It has always been cus- 
tomary for the coins which were diverted 
into the prize pool to fall into a glass- 
fronted container where they were visible 
to all, thus exciting the cupidity of the 
player. But once the Jack Pot had been 
won, the empty container was a deter- 
rent. Only the most optimistic gamester 
would play until the Jack Pot was again 
full. 

To’ take care of this hiatus, the Mills 
company put in a reserve Jack Pot. When 
a player won the visible treasure, the 
hidden hoard would spill into the con- 
tainer. So the Jack Pot was always full. 
In spots where the machine gets a heavy 
play, triple Jack Pots are used—two in 
the open, one in reserve. In the rare 
contingency of someone hitting two 
Jack Pots in a short space of time, there 
is no letdown in the play. The third Jack 
Pot saves the day. 


Rec ently it has become customary to 
guarantee the Jack Pot: $25 for the quar- 
ter slots; $15 for the 10-centers; $8 for 
the nickel machines. 

None of these changes have affected 
the operator’s take in the slightest. The 
rake-off is determined not by how much 
the different combinations pay, but by 
how much of the total play is held out 
for the owner. 

There are three standard percentage 
arrangements supplied by the manufac- 
turers: 40, 50, or 60 per cent for the 
house. The one where the player gets the 
best break—the 40-per-center—is used 
mostly in professional houses which are 
patronized by the same people night 
after night. The smart operator knows 
that the regulars will stop playing unless 
they come out ahead occasionally. Fra- 
ternal organizations also use the 40s. 

The 50-50 type is favored by the pri- 
vate clubs. The members play the 
machine anyway, knowing that the 
profits are used to meet club expenses. 
‘To them it’s simply a painless method of 
paying dues. 

The real one-armed bandits—those 
which keep 60 per cent of the play—are 
found at carnivals, vacation resorts, and 
similar spots where the trade is apt to be 
more or less transient. These machines 
constitute mechanical larceny with a 
vengeance. 

The percentage for the operator is de- 
termined by the arrangement of the 
symbols on the three strips. The lowest 
rake-off—40 per cent—is increased by 
changing the strip on the first wheel, 
substituting one with fewer winning 
combinations. When this is done, the 
corresponding openings inside the wheel 
must be blocked off so the pay-out rod 
cannot enter. 

Should the owner want the real money- 
grabber—60-40—the second strip is also 
changed and the requisite holes plugged. 


The third wheel is never altered. 

The owners themselves occasionally 
tamper with the machine, increasing 
their take to indeterminate but high per- 
centages. The commonest way is to fasten 
some useless symbols over valuable ones. 
Thus if an Orange and a Plum were 
covered with Lemons, there would be 
fewer winning combinations. The holes 
must be blocked, of course, for otherwise 
the machine would pay out no matter 
what symbols were showing. 

One operator in Reno, a keen student 
of human nature, took advantage of this 
fact to increase his business. He covered 
several winning symbols with Lemons, 
but didn’t plug the corresponding pay- 
out slots. 

The regulars soon noticed that the ma- 
chines would pay off when no winning 
combinations were showing. The word 
got around and the gaffed slots began en- 
joying unusually heavy play. This is the 
first time the tale has been told. Now the 
other Reno: houses will know the secret 
of their competitor's success. 

A few extra-greedy operators, not 
Satisfied with the 60-per-cent take, tam- 
per with the machine so that it wins 
almost all of the money. The simplest 
way to do this is to block off the bar on 
the second wheel by covering it with an- 
other symbol and plugging the hole in 
back. Thus no one can ever win the Jack 
Pot. 

The cleverest and most profitable way 
of gaffing the machine is to load the third 
wheel so the bar cannot show. This not 
only prevents anyone from winning the 
Jack Pot, but also negates several win- 
ning combinations. 

The wheel is brought around so the 
bar is just below the pay-off position. 
Then a small sinker is fastened to the 
bottom of the wheel. Thereafter, when- 
ever the third bar stops in line, the lead 
weight pulls the reel down and preyents 
the winning combination from showing. 
Because of the way it teases the player, 
making him think he has almost won, 
this gimmick is called the “tantalizer.” 

The manufacturers objected to the 
extracurricular activities of the grasping 
owners and took steps to remedy the 
situation. For one thing, until recently 
there were no Lemons on the second 
wheel—remember the wisecrack: “Hit 
three Lemons and you win the machine?” 
Now that saying is passe. Something new 
has been added. Three Lemons now win 
the Jack Pot), thus hindering some of the 
finagling. 

All of the cheating isn’t on the side of 
the operators. Ever since the day Her- 
bert Mills put his Three-for-One on a 
saloon counter, the sharpshooters have 
been throwing angles. 

The conflict between the makers and 
operators on one side, and chiseling 
players on the other, has never ended. 
The earliest method of beating the ma- 
chine, and one which has only recently 
been stamped out, was the use of slugs. 

During the Dry era, slugging slot ma- 
chines was a regular occupation. Armed 
thugs played with worthless slugs until 
they hit the Jack Pot. No one dared to 
interfere. 

If the hoodlums had confined their 
depredations to the slot machines, the 
law would haye been neutral. But they 


became slug-happy. They began swind- 
ling the telephone companies, the sub- 
ways and other legitimate businesses. 
Then the sale or possession of slugs was 
made illegal and the slot machines got 
a much-needed reprieve. 

With the danger of wholesale slugging 
removed, the Mills company tackled the 
task of frustrating those whG worked on 
a retail basis. These small fry would 
alternate genuine coins with slugs. 
Whenever one of the attendants was 
looking, a real coin would be showing. 
Once their attention was diverted, the 
player would slip in a few slugs. 

The manufacturers began building 
into their machines a visible escalator. 
The last five coins played could be seen, 


instead of just one. This reduced the ° 


slugging nuisance, but didn’t eliminate 
it entirely. 

It wasn’t until the invention of the 
coin detector, which ‘automatically re- 
jected anything but a genuine coin, that 
the slug became obsolete. 

This clever device also ruined the 
salted-penny racket. An inquisitive 
Texan discovered that a wet penny, 
dipped in salt, would work just as well 
as a nickel. He hit the machines in the 
Southwest for plenty and never was 


caught. But the coin detector put him * 


out of business. 

Of all the characters who made 
their living outsmarting the one-armed 
bandits, Slot-machine Annie was the 
most resourceful. At a conservative esti- 
mate, Annie has cost the operators a 
million dollars during the past twenty 
years. 


The Mills company first learned of 
their nemesis in 1925. Complaints came 
in that all along the East Coast, ma- 
chines were losing money. No slugs were 
found in the coin box; the mechanism 
hadn't been tampered with; the attend- 
ants were absolved of all suspicion. It 
was mathematically impossible for the 
machines to lose, but the impossible was 
happening. 

For two years the operators were kept 
wondering and worrying. Then, by acci- 
dent, the mystery was solved. A saloon- 
keeper in Yonkers was attracted by 
screams of anguish from the back room 
where his slot machine was kept. He 
found a pimply-faced youth with his 
finger caught in a hole in the wooden 
base of the machine. The Fire Depart- 
ment was called and released the 
thief. 

The frightened boy sang like a canary. 
He, and a score of others, worked for a 
female Fagin—one Annie Plotsky. Annie 
had taught the youths how to bore a hole 
in the bottom of the slot machine, just 
below the lever which worked the pay- 
off slot. By inserting a finger into the 
opening, the sharper could manipulate 
the lever so the machine paid off until it 
was practically empty. Then the hole 
would be plugged with a gnarled piece of 
wood which looked exactly like a natural 
knot. Once a machine had been gim- 
micked, it could be milked again and 
again. 

Slot-machine Annie suffered a severe 
financial setback when the manufacturers 
started making the base of the machine 
out of metal. But she wasn’t licked. In a 


few short months, she came up with an- 
other racket. 

Once again the machines started losing 
money. Profiting from past experience, 
the Mills mechanics examined the slots 
looking for evidence. The only thing 
which was at all suspicious was a tiny 
opening, about an eighth of an inch in 
diameter, in the wooden side. However, 
the littlest finger in the world couldn’t 
get into that hole. And besides, it wasn’t 
located near the pay-off slot. So the 
investigators dismissed it from their 
thoughts. In doing so, they passed up a 
vital clue. 

It is entirely possible that Slot-machine 
Annie’s gang would still be taking the 
boys for plenty if one of her assistants 
hadn't gotten ambitious. He went into 
business for himself, not beating the 
machines, but peddling the secret of how 
to do it. 

In the Police Gazette, in many pulp 
magazines, and in numerous small-town 
newspapers, a small advertisement ap- 
peared: 

“A GUARANTEED METHOD OF 
WINNING ON ANY SLOT MACHINE. 
ALL NECESSARY APPARATUS AND 
COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS-—$20.” 

Mail orders rolled in by the sackful. 
Everybody and his brother wanted to 
know how to beat the machines. So did 
the operators. They answered the ad. 

The “necessary. apparatus” proved to 
be a T-shaped piece of metal, a hooked 
bicycle spoke, and a small drill, built on 
the principle of a propel-repel pencil, 
which fitted into the palm of the hand. 
The T gauge was placed, upside down, 
at the lower left corner of the right-hand 
side of the machine. A small pencil mark 
was to be made where the tip of the T 
touched the wooden side. 

Then the mechanical bore was used 
to make a tiny hole through the side. 
Since the bit could move in one direction 
only, it wasn’t necessary to move the 
hand back and forth. A practiced hustler 
could bore the hole while playing the 
machine without attracting undue atten- 
tion. 

After these preliminaries, the hustler 
would push the bicycle spoke through 
the opening, insert a coin, pull the out- 
side arm down and, with the hooked 
end of the spoke, trip the pay-off lever 
which controlled the Jack Pot. Then a 
tiny piece of wood putty would be used 
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to plug the hole until the Jack Pot was 
again full. 

Once again the Mills company spiked 
a promising racket. The wooden sides 
were discontinued and steel plates sub- 
stituted, All of these improvements 
raised the price of the machine, but 
thievery was reduced to a minimum. 

Annie’s third attempt at outwitting 
the slots wasn't so subtle as her two pre- 
vious tries, but it was just as effective. She 
cut sheets of old-fashioned flypaper into 
pieces about two by three inches, called 
her field workers in and demonstrated 
just what they were to do. 

The flypaper was pasted over the small 
glass window through which the wheels 
could be seen. Then the pane was broken 
with a wooden hammer. The sticky 
paper prevented the bits of glass from 
falling into the machine and the open- 
ing gave the sharper free access to the 
wheels. 

The player would insert a coin and 
start the wheels turning, Then he would 
brake the first wheel until a bar was in 
line, and fasten it. When the machine 
was played again, only the last two 
wheels would revolve. The second wheel 
would be braked until a bar showed; 
then this, too, would be secured. The 
process would be repeated with the third 
wheel, and the Jack Pot dropped out. 

The manufacturers knew from previ- 
ous experience with glass-enclosed Jack 
Pots that shatterproof glass wasn’t the 
answer, They had been forced to discard 
the glass front then, but they couldn’t 
do this where the wheels were concerned. 

For a while they were stumped, but 
their problem didn’t last because there 
were two serious weaknesses in this type 
of robbery. 

First, when the machine had been 
looted, that was the end. It wasn’t pos- 
sible for the thief to return and take the 
same machine again and again. Annie 
was kept busy hunting up new prospects, 
a most tedious business. 

Second and most important, the oper- 
ation took so long that someone was 
likely to notice what was going on. That 
usually meant a severe beating for the 
offender. 

One by one, Annie’s crew refused to 
work. Her take dropped to almost noth- 
ing. Something better was needed—and 
Annie supplied it. For the fourth time, 
she evolved a scheme to beat the slots. 

The drill was called back into play, 
but for a different purpose. With a glass- 
cutting tip, it was used to make a small 
opening in the window directly over the 
third wheel. Then the machine would 
be played. Whenever the first two wheels 
showed two winning symbols, which was 
quite often, the hustker would brake the 
third wheel so it also won. The braking 
was done with a piece of hard rubber 
inserted through the hole in the glass. 

Because of the few suspicious moye- 
ments needed, this particular swindle 
could be worked in many places where 
any other stunt would be out of the 
question. 

Lately the machines have been 
equipped with drillproof glass. So it 
looks as though Annie doesn’t live here 
any more. But it’s a certainty that she 
will come up with another brainstorm. 

—Michael MacDougall 
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works, but since it is a mechanical device, 
it can go out of order. If it should jam, 
so that you can’t move the ailerons, and 
you have sufficient altitude, you face the 
difficult prospect of bailing out at high 
speed. If it happens near the ground, 
you auger in. 

So far at Andrews Field they have had 
two cases of aileron-boost failure Both 
were hair-raising, but turned out mildly 
—that is, the pilots are still alive to relate 
the events. 

Lieutenant Freddie Webster managed 
to get out of a boost-locked P-80 flying 
at 550 m.p.h. without any mechanical 
aid. 

He was going along on a routine unit 
flight above Maryland a few miles from 
Andrews Field, when suddenly one wing 
went down hard and he found himself in 
a tight vertical turn from which he could 
not recover. His wing man, thinking 
Freddie had suddenly blacked out or lost 
his senses, tried to follow him and talk 
him out of it by radio. 

But Webster was too busy to engage in 
any cockpit-to-cockpit chitchat. Nothing 
responded to his efforts to straighten out. 
After several wild vertical circuits with 
nose slightly down he realized that his 
ailerons were jammed. He knew that up 
to then no pilot had ever escaped from a 
disabled plane doing something like 
500 m.p.h. 

“I'm in a little difficulty,” Freddie 
finally reported to his wing man. “Get 
out of my way.” 

Assaying the situation, Webster saw 
that he was down below 2,000 feet by 
now. There was no time to argue whether 
he could or couldn’t get out. He had to. 
He had no pilot-ejection seat, either. This 
much-publicized emergency safety device 
was still under experiment at Wright 
Field. It flings seat and pilot together 
clear of the airplane through the force of 
an explosive cartridge. 

“As I remember,” Webster explained, 
“my air-speed clock was showing better 
than five-fifty the last time I looked and 
I was still going down. I jettisoned the 
canopy and worked to force her over on 
her back. I don’t know how far over I 
managed to get her or what I expected to 
do then, but for some unaccountable 
reason, I tried kicking in the trim tab. 
I guess I tried everything. Don’t ask me 
why, but the next thing I knew the tail 
gave a wicked flip and I was jerked clean 
out of the cockpit. Pop! Out I went, like 
a cork, 

“My goggles held for a second or so 
and then I rammed my arms tight over 
my eyes to prevent my eyeballs being 
jerked out . . . that has happened to 
guys in high-speed bail-outs. I’m sure 
I was partially blind for some time. Any- 
way, I waited for me to start breaking 
apart, or being sliced in two by the tail, 
but nothing like that happened. I felt 
myself falling away and it was a wonder- 
ful sensation. I then realized I ought to 
yank my rip cord. My parachute opened 
so fast it jerked the ring out of my hand.” 

After that the comedy crept in again, 


The fighter had gone in only a little 
distance from where Webster landed. 
They found one of the guns twenty-five 
feet in the ground. The wreck burned 
and an old farm character crawled over 
a fence and stood looking at the mass 
and then turned his attention on Web- 
ster. 5 

“How much one of them airplanes 
cost, Mister?” he asked, thumbing his 
pipe with little concern. 

“About a hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand dollars,” the still trembling jet 
pilot answered. 

The farmer stood looking at the burn- 
ing pile, lit his pipe and walked away 
saying: “Well, guess we don’t get no re- 
duction in taxes this year, eh?” 

Captain Arthur B. Cleveland, another 
Battle of Britain graduate, had some- 
thing of the same hair-raising experience, 
but with a different ending. 

“I was shot down three times in Eu- 
rope,” he told me, “but none of my bail- 
outs came up to this aileron-boost busi- 
ness.” 

Captain Cleveland had his mishap over 
Brooklyn, of all places. The group was 
providing a formation thrill over Coney 
Island. They were just tailing off for the 
usual beat-up-and-power-climb act when 
he suddenly found himself in the same 
fix as Webster. His aircraft snapped over 
on its side and started to charge back 
through the oncoming line-astern for- 
mation. 

First he figured it might be smart to 
jettison his wing-tip tanks, but he knew 
they were almost full and if they landed 
in a congested area, a lot of people could 
be killed and a lot of property burned 
up. The next possibility was to desert 
the jet fighter and hope for the best, but 
even that would mean blotting out a 
number of Brooklynites. Captain Cleve- 
land was really sweating. If he tried to 
stay aboard, hoping to clear the jammed 


Lt. Webster displays the machine gun 
dug up after his Shooting Star crashed, 
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HELP YOURSELF TO QUICK RELIEF WITH QUINSANA 
—COOLING, SOOTHING, ABSORBENT! 


Quinsana Foot Powder helps give cool- 
ing, soothing relief to burning tired feet! 
Quinsana helps to absorb excessive per- 
spiration, to keep feet dry, comfortable 
—and to combat foot odor. 

Amazing results on Athlete’s Foot! Tests 
prove that 9 out of 10—even advanced 
cases— get complete relief from itching, 
burning Athlete’s Foot after 30-day 
Quinsana treatment. 

Quinsana’s antiseptic action helps pre- 
vent the growth of the fungi that cause 
Athlete’s Foot. It works fast to end the 
misery of itching, cracking, peeling be- 
tween toes. And daily Quinsana use helps 
prevent recurrence of Athlete’s Foot! 

Shake Quinsana on your feet. Shake it in shoes 
to absorb moisture. Use Quinsana every day! 
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You’ve got the “green iight’’ to good times, when 
you own a Harley-Davidson, Fun is around every 
corner, happiness along every highway in the 
world’s greatest sport — motorcycling! Alone or 
with jolly companions, there’s no end to enjoy- 
ment. Within easy reach whenever you want to 
go are gypsy tours, hillclimbs, race meets, sight- 
seeing trips, exciting vacations, all beckoning to 
new pleasures and adventures. Owning a Harley- 
Davidson is easier than you think. See your dealer 
today. Write now for FREE Enthusiast Magazine 
and literature on new 1948 models. 
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Hotel Executive 


Even Though He Has No 
Previous Hotel Experience? 


Would you like to step into a well-paid position as 
Hotel, Club, Restaurant or Inn Manager, Purchas- 
ing Agent, Social Director, Assistant Manager? 
Would you like to be able to look forward happily 
to the future? The success of Lewis graduates 
from 18 to 50 PROVES you can—though you had 
no experience in hotel work. 


W. Bradley Hall Becomes Hotel 
Manager Increasing His Income 
50% Without Hotel Experience 


“When I enrolled in the Lewis School, I 
Was a Railroad Conductor. Shortly after- 
wards I went to work in a Chicago hotel. 
Within 60 days I was made Superin- 
tendent of Service. Within a year I was 
earning 509 more than in my previous 
position. Later I became Manager of an 
Iowa hotel, and recently took over the “Y’ 
cafe and am my own boss. I haye made 
good thanks to Lewis Spare-Time Home- 
Study Training.’’ 

Step Into a Well-Paid Hotel Position 

FREE Book Gives Fascinating Facts 
Our FREE Book, ‘‘Your Big Opportunity,”’ explains how 
you can qualify for a well-paid position at home, in leisure 
time. It tells how you are registered FREE of extra cost in 
the Lewis National Placement Service; shows how you can 
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aileron, he might overdo it and auger 
in anyway. 

By now, the captain had no choice, so 
he jettisoned his canopy and began rou- 
tine operations for trying to get out. The 
P-80 was still over on her side with her 
nose down and heading for Flatbush Ave- 
nue, Cleveland believes he was some- 
where around 1,500 feet when suddenly 
she decided to behave and he pulled out 
of it. His wing man, who had followed 
him, bewildered by the captain’s weird 
maneuvers, swore Cleveland was down 
to 500 feet before he finally leveled her 
off. 

“Don’t know why she came out of it,” 
Cleveland says. “But here’s a funny one. 
Three days later a guy in Brooklyn 
mailed the jettisoned canopy back here 
to the base. Honest people in Brooklyn.” 

There are other emergency problems 
to contend with in flying the jet fighters. 
They have engine trouble now and then. 
A narrow scarlet band on the fuselage 
marks the point where the turbine wheel 
of the GE I-40 engine revolves at speeds 
up to 12,000 revolutions per minute, 
blasting the heated air and gases from 
the bank of combustion chambers. This 
turbine is a beautifully machined mech- 
anism, but under the stress of heat and 
centrifugal force, it may start “throwing 
buckets”—losing the spoon-shaped blades 
fitted into the wheel. 

Sometimes this happens in the air and 
the first thing the pilot knows, the ship 
begins to buck, jerk, leap and kick up 
a racket. After that, she begins to shed 
parts. The standing order for this situa- 
tion is to cut off the tail. 

The pilot doesn’t do it with a hack 
saw. He simply revs up the engine, feed- 
ing every drop of fuel it will take, and 
waits for the turbine wheel to break up 
completely. That’s more than enough to 
cut the tail off. After that, orders are 
to stay aboard until the hulk gets her- 
self into a flat spin. This reduces forward 
speed and it is considered fairly safe then 
to go over the side. 

At any rate, there are no tail surfaces 
left to smack you in the belly. 

The jet-fighter boys also get what is 
known as aileron buzz, which isn’t to be 
confused with aileron flutter. If they fail 
to keep a chose check on their speed, they 
begin to hear a swarm of bees. That 
means the aileron is not merely flutter- 
ing; it is vibrating with the speed of a 
bee's wing. The results can be spectacu- 
larly unpleasant. 

As to its fighting power, the jet has 
been unfairly slandered. Certain authori- 
ties said at first that it would be im- 
possible to fire guns or drop bombs from 
such superspeedy aircraft. The argu- 
ment was that no present-day weapon 
had a muzzle yelocity high enough to 
carry its bullets fast enough—that there 
was a danger of the jet fighter catching 
up with its own fire pattern and damag- 
ing its own engine by sucking the slugs 
into the air scoop. 

At Andrews Field the P-80's are 
equipped with six regulation .50-caliber 
weapons. Aerial gunnery is practiced 
against floating targets on the surface 
of the ocean. Major Gus J. Mahess, the 
Group operations officer, told me they 
have fired rockets and dropped bombs 


and that their gunnery exercises are car- 
ried out with remarkable efficiency. 

“At one gunnery base,” he said, “a 
squadron test of forty-nine per cent of 
hits has been recorded. One jet-fighter 
pilot has racked up a mark of nearly 
eighty per cent. In conventional fighters, 
six per cent used to be considered very 
good. 

“We have a stable airplane,” he ex- 
plained. “We have no torque problem of 
any kind, since our power is delivered 
dead-center from the tail pipe. Every- 
thing is centered and balanced. Look 
where we install our guns, They are all 
clustered in the nose, not out in the 
wings where they would have to be 
slanted for concentrated fire at some pre- 
determined point many yards ahead. 
Every gun fires directly forward. I’d sure 
like to fight with a jet job.” , 

Major Mahess agreed, however, they 
still have a number of tough gunnery 
problems to work out. They do have to 
lower flaps in their dives on a target. 
As this was written, the Fourth Fighter 
Group had not fired on gunnery sleeves 
towed by target planes, but they had 
several AT-6’s lined up for future tests. 
They have a problem involving the 
ejected shell cases which are jettisoned 
through discharge scoops. There have 
been cases where these shell cases have 
been caught by the slipstream and di- 
rected against lowered flaps or flicked 
into vulnerable portions of the plane. 


There is a new .60-caliber machine 
gun being perfected for jet-fighter use. 
This weapon, if adopted, will offer a 
much longer barrel and higher muzzle 
velocity as well as greater striking power. 

Another problem facing the authori- 
ties in the complete adoption of the jet 
fighter is to be found in the low-altitude 
flying characteristics. The P-80 takes a 
lot of runway getting off. Maybe they'll 
lick that one day with improved fuel and 
a new metal that will stand high 
temperatures. At the present time, the 
main runway at Andrews Field is 6,000 
feet long and they use every inch of it, 
especially on hot days. But if they need 
plenty of room to get off, they need even 
more to get down. The P-80 really floats. 
She weighs nearly as ‘much as the con- 
ventional fighter and has a much thinner 
wing. She floats coming in because she 
has no idling prop up front to act as a 
brake. 

“Because of that, we have to run our 
early transitional student flights at Lang- 
ley Field where they have a sixty-five- 
hundred-foot runway,” Major Mahess 
explained. “It’s not sound training, but 
there’s no money to lengthen the run- 
ways here. There’s very little money for 
anything any more.” 

I pointed out that if they cracked up 
one jet fighter, they would have tossed 
away enough to build quite an addition 
to any runway. 

Mahess nodded and said: “Wouldn’t 
you think that somebody over there in 
Washington would figure that out?” 

There are other handicaps. Andrews 
Field has only two fuel trucks, each hold- 
ing 2,000 gallons. One jet fighter takes 650 
gallons. If an emergency should arise, 
the two available tank trucks could fuel 


six planes; then they would have to go 
off and refill their tanks. The problem is 
further intensified by the fact that it 
takes well over a quarter of an hour to 
fuel a P-80. The tanks in the compara- 
tively flat wings are so shallow that the 
liquid must be drooled in to prevent 
gushing up at the filler cap or building 
up air locks. At this rate, to refuel the 
whole group of seventy-two planes 
would take more than nine hours, not 
counting the time required by the two 
tank trucks running between ~ the 
grounded planes and their source of sup- 
aly. 

The field is short on personnel. Each 
flier has at least two other jobs besides fly- 
ing formations and testing planes. They 
hold down public relations posts, take on 
the duties of project officers, engineering 
officers and other specialized chores. I 
saw the officer personnel of 334 Squad- 
ron in overalls and jumpers setting up 
their own operations building out of dis- 
carded barracks. They did carpentry, 
wiring, painting and dug sewage 
trenches. 

But still they love it! They willingly 
volunteer to go out across the nation 
giving exhibitions to work up interest 
in the new air force and putting on 
shows designed to attract others to the 
service. 

The youngest flier in the Fourth 
Fighter Group is 2nd Lieutenant T. 
Mathewson, who is 22 years old. His CO, 
Colonel Ernest H. Beverly, is exactly ten 
years his senior. 

Most of the boys are married, and here 
at Andrews Field where they think noth- 
ing of kiting up to 30,000 feet and flying 
to Chicago in seventy-five minutes, it is 
a little startling to see the number of 
baby chairs in the club dining room. 

At the weekly club party, you meet 
many of their wives. If you ask them 
how they feel about their husbands fly- 


ing P-80's, they simply smile and say: “I 
don’t like it, but Bill’s very happy at it 
and that’s all that matters.” 

One point strikes the visitor the min- 
ute he arrives on the base. Few of the 
flying men wear any of their decora- 
tions and most of them take advantage 
of the new Army rule allowing commis- 
sioned officers to wear civilian clothing 
after duty hours. At dinner each night 
there are more men in mufti than in uni- 
form. 

A young officer explained: “The war's 
over. Men in uniform are not popular 
any more and all the hard-earned fruit 
salad on your chest only makes civilians 
mad. So we avoid antagonizing them as 
much as possible. It means extra expense 
for civilian clothes, but anything for a 
peaceful life.” 

So far they have had no fatalities and 
few accidents. They say the transition 
from conventional equipment to jets is 
comparatively simple. 

At first, jet-plane candidates were 
selected from the list of war aces and 
long-service men with a lot of high-speed 
fighter time. Today they can take any 
man who has had fifty hours (within the 
past few months) of single-engine fighter 
experience and make a jet pilot of him in 
six weeks. They even have some ex- 
bomber pilots in the group. 

Candidates for jet-plane squadrons are 
required to make fifteen transitional 
flights after twenty hours of ground 
school, most of which involves theory of 
jet propulsion, the electrical system, 
fuel-consumption problems and the 
somewhat intricate operation of -start- 
ing the jet engine. With that, they get 
four hours of cockpit training—that is, 
sitting in’ the cockpit and learning the 
layout until they can pick out every in- 
strument, switch, dial, tap and gadget 
blindfolded. Then they are ready for 
their first flight. 
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“Whats it like” T asked. “What hap- 
pens on a typical first try? Are, they 
scared, bewildered or just eager?” 

“Tl tell you,” Lieutenant Larry Mc- 
Carthy broke in. “See this first-transition 
card here?” 

{ read the instruction on it: After take- 
off, make climbing turns to 12,000 ft. 
using 96% power and hold at 300 m.p.h. 
indicated. 

“At four, eight and twelve thousand 
feet,” McCarthy went on, “you fill in the 
readings from the fuel-pressure gauge, 
the tail-pipe temperature, your rate of 
climb and the ammeter reading. That is, 
you're supposed to. 

“T sit there gloating that at last I’m 
a jet pilot. Then I remember the card 
I'm supposed to fill out. I feel around 
for my pencil and I’m at four thousand 
feet. By the time I get it out and start 
taking readings I'm at eight thousand. 
I guess I just said “Whew!’ and before I 
could get any figures down, there I 
was at fifteen thousand. What a transi- 
tion!” 

At the end of the card there was a 
warning: Return to the field with a min- 
imum of 130 gallons of fuel. 

There's the big problem with the jet- 
fighter. The engine consumes about two 
gallons a minute just taxiing around the 
perimeter track for a take-off. In low 
flight, the consumption isn’t much bet- 
ter. Thus, when a student is sent off for 
the first time, they make him play it safe, 
for if, in coming in for his first landing, 
he overshoots and decides to go around 
again, 130 gallons is none too much for 
safety. Below 5,000 feet the jet engine 
will gobble up that amount of fuel in 
short order. A second circuit might prove 
the student's undoing. 

The group is being outfitted with an 
improved plane, the P-80B. This version 
of the Lockheed Shooting Star has an 
Allison-built engine incorporating water 
injection with the kerosene fuel, pro- 
ducing more power for take-off and climb 
without increasing tail-pipe tempera- 
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tures. The P-80B has faster-firing guns 
and is built for greater resistance to bat- 
tle damage. It also has a pilot-ejector 
seat, and it is not painted, to avoid the 
peeling which results from flying through 
rain. 

These, and the new Republic P-84, 
are the jets which are now standard 
€quipment in tactical squadrons. The 
P-80A’s and P-80B’s in service total about 
550, and at this time about thirty P-84’s 
are in operation, with some 570 more to 
come. There are other jet designs which 
have put up faster speeds, but they are 
special stripped-down and _ souped-up 
jobs designed for just that. They do not 
carry guns or wing-tip tanks. Most speed 
runs, too, are made under ideal atmos- 
pheric conditions over Muroc Dry Lake 
in California where abnormally high 
temperatures assist speed efforts of this 
kind. Navy pilots flying the jet-propelled 
D-558 Douglas Skystreak at Muroc have 
set the official world record at 650.8 
m.p-h. and unofficially have done 680. 


The jet plane is not a fully finished 
piece of fighting equipment as yet, but 
it is farther advanced than many believe. 
Air Force officials are not quite sure of 
its proper classification. Some declare it 
to be an out-and-out fighter, while others 
feel that it better fits the interceptor cate- 
gory. It is not an ideal escort plane. It 
is still much too fast to use economically 
with ordinary bombers and it has too 
short a range to accompany bombers any 
great distance. 

There are jet bombers coming up, 
however, which may make fit military 
mates for the jet fighters. These include 
the unusual boeing XB-47 Stratojet, a 
Superfortress-size job with sharply swept- 
back wings and six engines; the four- 
engined North American XB-45; the 
four-engined Consolidated Vultee XB-46; 
the six-engined Martin XB-48; and the 
eight-engined Northrop XB-49 “Flying 
Wing.” 

The Navy has achieved actual land- 
ings and take-offs with its own jet fighter, 
the McDonnell FD-1 Phantom, from the 
aircraft carrier Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. It proved that jet operation is pos- 
sible on 800-foot flight decks through 
strengthening of the craft to withstand 
arresting-gear strain and training of 
pilots to respond to the “cut” signal much 
sooner to make up for the jet’s floating 
tendency. 

When the Navy takes up jets in ear- 
nest, flight-deck handling operations will 
have to be revised, Instead of signs warn- 
ing deck personnel to look out for pro- 
pellers, they'll probably read, beware of 
the jet blast. To prevent roasting its men, 
the Navy has designed a new undercar- 
riage which literally makes the plane “go 
to its knees” while the engine is being 
started and run up, tilting the plane 
nose-down, so that the tail pipe points 
up over the heads of deck workers and 
clears other aircraft. In* this way, also, 
planes can be ranked close together. 

That's how it is today. If you’ve been 
out of the service since the end of the 
war, you'd hardly recognize the Air 
Force. The era of the jet has begun, and 
the “Spook Box” is here to stay. 

—Arch Whitehouse 
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uniform interpretation. When this is ac- 
complished, it will be a great aid to 
everyone engaged in the game. Certainly 
players will be able to play the game more 
uniformly in accordance with the rules. 
Coaches will be able to give uniform in- 
struction. Officials will be able to call the 
game with better uniformity, and cer- 
tainly spectators will have a better under- 
standing. 

The present popularity of basketball 
and the recognized needs for uniform in- 
terpretation are the result of intersec- 
tional play. Until this year, most of the 
intersectional rivalry has resulted in 
teams from the western part of the coun- 
try coming east. During the past decade 
it has been customary for teams from the 
Pacific Coast, from the far Southwest, 
from the Middle West, from all other 
sections, to bring their teams to Madison 
Square Garden and play against the top 
teams of the eastern seaboard. Now, with 
pavilions available in most large cities 
in the country and on many college cam- 
puses, there is beginning to be a trend 
in the other direction. 

Many eastern teams have gone as far 
as the Middle West to play, and many of 
the Middle Western teams have gone to 
the Pacific Coast. Next year will see a 
number of eastern teams going clear to 
the Pacific Coast. City College, Notre 
Dame and Oklahoma A. & M. are plan- 
ning trips to play in the Cow Palace in 
San Francisco. Yale expects to accept a 
similar invitation and no doubt many 
other eastern teams will follow suit. This 
will not only continue to add interest 
and popularity to the game but it will 
make for a greater uniformity and a 
more standard game. It will also help 
settle questions as to what section of the 
country plays the best basketball. 


Before the season got underway, 
Kentucky, Holy Cross, and Utah seemed 
to be the teams to watch. 

Kentucky played a long, tough sched- 
ule and came through much as expected 
despite an early season loss to Temple 
in Philadelphia. Even after Adolph 
Rupp’s crew was defeated by Notre Dame 
at South Bend, on the last lap of the sea- 
son, experts rated the Wildcats tops 
among the nation’s quintets. 

Holy Cross dropped three early season 
contests to Columbia, St. Louis and 
DePaul when tall pivot operators con- 
trolled the boards against the Crusaders 
and prevented rebound star George 
Kaftan from scoring heavily. 

Utah started off raggedly with a poor 
eastern jaunt but regained its composure 
back home in the Rocky Mountain Con- 
ference to fight all the way for honors. 

Small colleges came up with hustling 


quintets and, on any given night, made 
it tough for name opponents. In a New 
Year’s eve tourney in Los Angeles, little 
Marshall College upset Syracuse to win 
the eight-team competition. A few nights 
later Marshall was humbled by San Diego 
State. 

Upsets of this nature continued all 
winter. Such titans as Seton Hall and 
Duquesne were dropped from the ranks 
of the undefeated by Xavier of Cincin- 
nati and Texas Wesleyan, respectively. 

Back on home grounds in Worcester 
and Boston after the three road defeats, 
Holy Cross proved its claim to New Eng- 
land honors when it defeated Rhode 
Island State, Dartmouth and Yale. In 
New York city, two teams, Columbia and 
New York University, remained unde- 
feated long after all other teams had 
fallen. Columbia appeared the best in 
the Eastern Intercollegiate League al- 
though the Lions were upset by Princeton 
after fourteen straight victories. N.Y.U., 
not too highly rated at the start of the 
season, surprised its most loyal followers 
by beating team after team in Madison 
Square Garden competition. 

There were several Southern quintets 
which were rated highly, but none could 
come through the season unscathed. Ken- 
tucky led the pack, closely followed by 
Western Kentucky Teacher’s, North Car- 
olina State and Tulane. 

Texas and Baylor appeared to be the 
class of the Southwest for the second suc- 
cessive year. 

In the Missouri Valley sector, Kansas 
State under youthful Jack Gardner sur- 
prised with an early season win skein 
which finally was shattered by Long 
Island University. Back home, the State 
quintet started a new streak and battled 
Kansas down to the wire for Big Seven 
honors. 

Oklahoma A. & M. and St. Louis again 
dominated the Missouri Valley Confer- 
ence race. 

The Big Nine race was hot, with sev- 
eral fives taking the lead at different 
times. Michigan, Iowa, Illinois and Wis- 
consin fought off the others eventually to 
lead the pack. Bradley Tech and DePaul 
together with Notre Dame were in the 
van among the independents. 

Utah and Brigham Young were in con- 
tention for Rocky Mountain honors, 

In the Far West, Washington State, 
Oregon State and Washington were 
bunched for the upper Pacific Coast Con- 


ference title. California and U.C.L.A. » 


were tops in the southern sector. 

Arizona, as in past years, was tops in 
the Border Conference. 

There you have the highlights of the 
season. Having reviewed the leading de- 
velopments, the National Association of 
Basketball Coaches now announces its 
selection of All-Americans. We did not 
pick the names of the successful few from 
publicity blurbs or with an eye to geo- 
graphical distribution. We voted for 
players we saw with our own eyes. The 
Association takes great pride in present- 
ing its 1947-48 squad. 


FIRST TEAM 


TONY LAVELLI: In his junior year 
at Yale has already passed the 1,000 
mark in scoring. Opposition coaches 
claim the only way to stop him from 
tallying is to keep ball from reaching 
his hands. Coach Howard Hobson, 
now at Yale, formerly at Oregon, 
maintains he is a better shot than the 
illustrious Hank Luisetti of Stanford 
fame. Tony throws a hook shot 
through net from either the right 
hand side or left hand side with equal 
ability. Although playing for a medi- 
ocre club Lavelli managed to score in 
double figures every time out despite 
fact he was double teamed and triple 
teamed by opposition. Home town is 
Somerville, Mass. 


ARNOLD FERRIN: Playing his last 
year with the Cinderella Kids from 
Utah University. A shifty ball handler 
and quick dribbler, Ferrin fools the 
opposition with his very deceptive 
change of pace as he cuts under the 
hoop. Either sets up the Utah plays 
or works off a double pivot post with 
centerman Gardner and repeatedly 
drives off post to score in double 
figures. First caught the attention of 
eastern fans when he appeared in 
Madison Square Garden with Utah in 
the 1944 post-season tournaments. 
Played in both Metropolitan Invita- 
tional and N. CG. A. A. tourneys. Last 
year led Utah to Metropolitan Invita- 
tional win, knocking off highly rated 
Kentucky in final. Stands 6’ 4” and 
hails from Ogden. 


ED MACAULEY: At 6’ 8” big Ed has 
little trouble controlling the boards 
against the best opposition in the 
country. Operating in St. Louis’ three 
lane fast break, Macauley starts the 
maneuver by retrieving off the defen- 
sive board and then hustles up the 
court to tip-in or feed teammates on 
rebounds under the offensive board. 
A year ago he led the Missouri Valley 
Conference with 169 points in league 
competition. He worked during last 
summer to develop the looping left 
hand shot which accounted for more 
than half of his points during the past 
year. Possesses one of the softest shots 
in the game. Was graduated from St. 
Louis University High School. 


RALPH BEARD: Acclaimed “Player 
of the Year” by nation’s coaches last 
winter in Trur’s All-American selec- 
tions. The smallest regular on Ken- 
tucky’s splendid five, Beard is a streak 
of lightning on the court. Although 
standing but 5’ 10” he manages to 
snare a good percentage of the re- 
bounds off the defensive board. A very 
good outside set shot, Beard’s terrific 
drive and speed enables him to cut 
and drive through for numerous lay- 
up shots. Can bring the ball down 
court quicker by dribbling than most 
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players can run. A junior who hails 
from Louisville, Ky. A leech on de- 
fense, always assigned to handle 
enemy’s strongest offensive players. 


KEVIN O’SHEA: Made Trur’s All- 
American squad last year as a fresh- 
man. Campus observers in South 
Bend, Ind., then claimed he was the 
finest freshman prospect eyer to 
enter Notre Dame. A product of St. 
Ignatius High School in San Fran- 
cisco where he copped All-Scholastic 
honors. Was hailed as the greatest 
high school player on the coast since 
the days of Hank Luisetti. Showed his 
mettle when he came into Madison 
Square Garden last March and played 
against N.Y.U. with both his legs 
taped from thigh to ankle. A deadly 
one-hand shot from all corners of the 
court. In service played for the fast 
Alameda Coast Guard quintet and 
upon release performed for the Borlo 
Athletic Club. 


SECOND TEAM 


MURRAY WIER: One of the most 
unusual players ever to matriculate 
at the University of Iowa. A schoolboy 
star from Muscatine, Ia. Has made 
some of the most unorthodox shots 
ever seen. Iowa enthusiasts maintain 
he must be off balance in order to 
shoot because he drops the ball 
through the net from seemingly im- 
possible positions. Wier started off the 
season by totaling 101 points in six 
non-league games. He started the Big 
Nine race with 17 points against Ohio 
State, 27 against Purdue, and 20 
against Wisconsin. He reached new 
heights when he dumped in 34 mark- 
ers to lead his mates to victory over 
Illinois on the Hawkeyes’ court. Stands 
5’ 10” and tips the scale at 155 pounds. 


ROBERT COUSY: Captained An- 
drew Jackson High in New York City 
in 1946, winning schoolboy scoring 
honors in Queens, also All-City selec- 
tion. Fast and shifty with unorthodox 
shooting form which fools opposition. 
This year scored 279 in first 16 games 
played by Holy Cross. New England 
coaches rate him greatest shotmaker 
in present day college basketball. Al- 
though a sophomore, he has received 
consideration as best one-hand shot 
since Hank Luisetti of Stanford fame. 
Plays basketball 365 days a year. Is 
deft ball handler and fine passer. 
Made one basket and passed off to 
teammate George Kaftan for another 
in final seconds of overtime win over 
North Carolina State in Sugar Bowl 
game. St. Albans, N. Y., is home town. 


JIM McINTYRE: The onetime boy 
wonder of Minneapolis’ Patrick Henry 
High School towers 6’ 9”. Set a new 
Minnesota scoring in 1946-47 with 314 
points. In six non-conference games 
this winter he netted 108 points, in- 


cluding a 32-point splurge against 
California. Berkeley, California, on- 
lookers hailed his performance as the 
“finest one-man scoring show ever 
staged here.” Started current Big Nine 
season with 29 points against Wiscon- 
sin, 16 against Michigan, 27 against 
Illinois and 30 against Iowa. This total 
constituted a new Field House record. 
Big Jim averaged for the first 12 
games played by Minnesota, 22.75 per 
contest, a total of 273 points, just 41 
tallies behind his all-time Minnesota 
record, 


ALEX GROZA: First team pivot man 
on coaches’ All-American last year. 
Hails from Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, hot- 
bed for crack high school football 
teams. Is a brother of Lou Groza, 
“The Toe,” sensational placement 
goal kicker with the Cleveland 
Browns in the All America (Foot- 
ball) Conference. Rated by southern 
coaches as the best pivot prospect 
since LeRoy Edwards matriculated at 
Kentucky over a decade ago. Made the 
Kentucky varsity as a freshman during 
the war and before leaving for serv- 
ice in mid-year had established him- 
self as a player of All-American 
caliber. Is very strong under both 
backboards. Particularly effective in 
batting teammates’ missed fouls 
through hoop. 


DON FORMAN: A Brooklynite who 
played basketball, soccer and baseball 
at Boys High school. Was captain of 
high school basketball team for two 
seasons, high scorer of New York City 
P.S.A.L. in 1943-44 with 150 points in 
eight games. Made New York Univer- 
sity varsity as a freshman in 1944 when 
he scored 140 points in 23 games. A 
year ago was selected All-Metropolitan 
first team guard by New York writers. 
Stands 5’ 10” and is exceptionally fast. 
A terrific set shot from outside. 
Dunked 35 points through net this 
winter in Madison Square Garden 
game against Duke. One of most pro- 
ficient players in college ranks today 
on “give and go” plays. A leech on 
defense. 


THIRD TEAM 


DWIGHT EDDLEMAN: One of the 
greatest all-around athletes in history 
of the University of Illinois. A star 
halfback and high jumper in addition 
to leading scorer on the hoop squad. 
In Illinois’ closest game of the current 
season Eddleman scored two field 
goals to give Illinois a 40-38 verdict 
over Notre Dame. Dike employs a 
two-handed set shot that gives the im- 
pression he kisses the ball before re- 
leasing it toward the basket. He has 
developed a one-hand push shot on 
drive-ins and is a deadly offensive re- 
bounder. A former member of the 
state champions from Centralia, IIL, 
high school in 1942. 


WALLACE (WAH-WAH) JONES: 
Perhaps one of the greatest all-around 
athletes ever to enroll at Kentucky. 
Established a national scoring record 
in four years of high school competi- 
tion by scoring 2,398 points. A year 
ago scored 217 points and made the 
All-Southeastern Conference team. 
Wah-Wah is majoring in physical edu- 
cation. Was All-Southeastern Confer- 
ence end in football last year. For 
a fellow who stands 6’ 4” and weighs 
205 pounds, Jones gets around the 
court quickly and possesses an amaz- 
ingly accurate set shot from the 
corners. Double-teams with Groza to 
control offensive and defensive back- 
boards. Harlan, Ky. is his hometown. 


VERN GARDNER: With Arnold 
Ferrin, gave Utah a one-two scoring 
punch that was hard to match. The 
team’s leading scorer since he joined 
as a freshman two years ago. Voted 
the most valuable player in the 
National Invitation Tournament last 
spring after Utah downed Kentucky in 
the final. Came to Utah as an un- 
known freshman two years ago, intend- 
ing to play football. Just out of the 
Army, he registered too late in the fall 
and turned out for basketball instead. 
Stands 6’ 4” and is surprisingly fast 
and agile for a man of his size. Afton, 
Wyoming, is his home. 


SLATER MARTIN: Hails from Jeff 
Davis High School in Houston, Texas, 
where he became acquainted with 
winning basketball teams which prac- 
tice has been continued at U. of 
Texas. Averaged in double figures 
every game in addition to drawing the 
OppOosition’s top scorer for his defen- 
sive assignment. Coach Jack Gray 
maintains Martin is best defender in 
basketball for his size, 5’ 10”. On of- 
fense Martin is a fast cutter which fits 
in perfectly with Texas’ offensive pat- 
terns. Was All-State guard in high 
school in 1942 and 1943. Held South- 
ern Methodist and Texas Aggies high- 
est scorers this season to a total of two 
baskets in two games. 


GEORGE KAFTAN: Winner of 
the “outstanding player” award in 
N.C.A.A. championship play last 
spring. His 30 points against City 
College in opening round of N.C.A.A. 
tourney at that time were just one 
point short of all-time tourney record. 
Captained Xavier High School in 
New York City in 1945, taking city 
scoring honors with 435 points in sec- 
ond year of competitive play. Greatest 
hoopster in Holy Cross history with 
most points ever scored (547). Al- 
though he stands 6’ 3”, can outjump 
centers who tower several inches 
above him. Terrific spring in legs en- 
ables him to control both boards. 
Taps in several baskets each game. 
Hometown is Fort Lee, N. J. 


The Light of Love 


[Continued from page 63] 


When he put minks in a structure with 
light-tight shutters which he closed for 
specified periods each day, thus reproduc- 
ing autumn day lengths in midsummer, 
the results were amazing. The minks were 
so completely fooled that one female 
reached her prime winter pelt on August 
17, the hottest period of the summer; 
another reached hers on September 1, 
another on September 6 and the three 
males before September 18. 

The whopping success of the scientist’s 
experiments with pheasants means better 
shooting ahead for the sportsman. In Bis- 
sonnette’s first pheasant experiment, he 
started using artificial lights on the 16th 
of December. The subjects were four hens 
and a cock. In the pens outside he had a 
flock of birds that were kept as controls. 
On January 15 the first hen began to 
lay; by the 28th all four were laying, turn- 
ing out an average of 314 eggs a day. By 
March 16 the four had managed to lay 
120 eggs, during a period when they 
shouldn’t have been laying at all. As con- 
firmation of the salubrious effect of the 
lighting on the cock, he found that 86.5 
per cent of the eggs were fertile. One 
light-stimulated hen laid 104 eggs in a 
season. 


Th later experiments Dr. Bisson- 
nette’s lights had pheasants in such a tizzy 
that they took to laying eggs in snow- 
drifts, even though the birds often froze 
into the snow and had to be broken out. 
Some of the more impatient ones lost 
their tail feathers when they pulled loose 
by themselves. 

Bissonnette’s studies of photoperiodism 
have given him a new slant on evolution, 
too. Animals not smart enough to figure 
out the best season of the year to have 
their young, he believes, gave birth at 
seasons unfavorable to survival and 
therefore died out. Those that discovered 
how to breed with safety for their young, 
survived. For instance, raccoons have 
found through generations of trial and 
error that March and April births offer 
their young the best chance of staying 
alive. That means that the raccoon had 
better get down to the business of mating 
in February, for a raccoon’s period of ges- 
tation is sixty-three days. 

Since he can’t read a calendar, his way 
of knowing when February has arrived, 
regardless of whether it happens to be a 
warm or cold February, is by observing 
the relative lengths of the days. Of course, 
he doesn’t do this consciously. But 
through centuries of development, he has 
acquired a built-in mechanism that tells 
him when to mate. Most animals have 
their young in the spring. The amazing 
thing is that whether the period of ges- 
tation is a matter of a few weeks, as with 
weasels, or of months, as with sheep, they 
know just how to make things time out 
perfectly. 

Dr. Bissonnette can see a lot of com- 
mercial possibilities to his discoveries. 
Oddly enough, he has had some heated 
arguments with poultry raisers who have 


long followed the practice of turning on 
lights in their chicken coops to speed up 
egg production. The poultrymen held to 
the theory that the light made the chick- 
ens eat more, and that it was because they 
ate more that they laid more eggs. 

The scientist gets a lot of argumenta- 
tive letters, some of them from pheasant 
experts who contend that diet was a fac- 
tor in the sensational laying records he 
achieved. The light expert is ready to 
snap back to such letters with plenty of 
facts and figures to show that diet had 
nothing to do with it. 

He’s had his share of arguments with 
the raisers of fur-bearing animals. Some 
of them still maintain that winter pelts 
he has produced in midsummer are not 
as good as those produced at normal 
times. Other fur experts say they can’t 
tell the difference. Bissonnette’s own view 
is that there isn’t any difference. After 
he has carried out more experiments he 
may be able to lay out a set of rules that 
will change the whole picture of modern 
fur raising. 

Of course, many animals mate at any 
time of the year, regardless of light or 
season. Needless to say, that includes the 
odd species, Homo sapiens. But there may 
haye been a time when man, or his re- 
mote ancestors, actually was a seasonal- 
mating creature. What is the right sea- 
son? Spring, say the scientists. They've 
got statistics to prove that April or May 
should be the best months for concep- 
tion. And primitive tribes seemed to have 
had the right idea about that, because 
each year they held their “fertility festi- 
vals” in the spring, during which every 
male member of the tribe felt it his sol- 
emn religious duty to give his attentions 
to as many females as possible. 

It hardly seems likely that by that time 
the human species was any longer in need 
of the stimulus of light. The mechanism 
is there, of course, in the form of your 
pituitary gland, which has a lot to do 
with the various forms of sexual activity. 
Yet even today if you take away light 
something startling happens. The men 
on Peary’s Arctic expedition were the first 
to report that during the long Arctic 
night they lost all desire for sexual ac- 
tivity, but felt a resurgence of it when 
the light came back. Other explorers in 
the Arctic and Antarctic have reported 
similar experiences. 

The effect seems to be even more 
marked on women in the polar regions. 
Eskimo women in the Arctic sometimes 
lose their fertility during the winter 
night. They may or may not engage in 
sexual relations, but in any case they're 
sterile. Anthropologists have made simi- 
lar discoveries about the women of far 
southerly Patagonia. So profound is this 
effect of lack of light that even menstrua- 
tion may cease, to begin its normal cycle 
when daylight returns. 

Light or no light, spring or no spring, 
it makes little difference in the mating 
habits of modern man. He has a system 
all his own, and quite obviously considers 
it an improvement over Nature’s. The 
scientists may be able to put something 
over on weasels and pheasants, but 
they’re not likely to get any place with 
genus homo. He likes things too well the 
way they are.—Lee Bevins 
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Study at Home in Spare Time 


Whatever your status is at the moment, Legal 
Training will help you assume a more impor- 
tant position in life, create oportunities that 
lead to larger earnings. For more than 39 years, 
ambitious men and women of all ages and occu- 
pations have been benefitting through the 
specialized instruction offered by The American 
Extension School of Law. 


Over 108,000 Students Enrolled 


Why not find out now how simple it is to follow 
the A. E. S. L. lessons and guidance—how the 
expert instruction takes you step-by-step to the 
LL.B. Degree. Our free book, “Law and Execu- 
tive Guidance,” tells all about the course— 
how you may enroll, how you may profit by Law 
and explains our easy payment plan. 


Write tor FREE Book Today! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Dept. 88-F, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Your friends won’t know, if you 
poore tell eral pee too! 
tite now forfree ¥ 
catalog of jewelry Catalog 
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markable gem. Le 
NATIONAL JEWELRY CO. 
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Treat Yo\cgstom-me e 


HALE-WELLINGTON 
Boots | 


: You'll like the careful 
workmanship ... the way they fit. Dur- 
ing the war we made these fine boots 
for men in the service only. Now every- 
one can enjoy their comfort and good 
looks. These boots are made in black or 
brown, with choice calf vamps and kid 
uppers. Write us today for price and 
instructions for ordering. 


John A.Frye Shoe Co.,Dept.1M, Marlboro, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Boots & Shoes since 1863 
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NEW PIPE THRILL 


FOR SMOKERS 
and COLLECTORS 


Here's the driest pipe | ever 
puffed on! Most unique 
Tyrolean shape. Genuine 
Briar bowl unscrews. Has 
removable plastic knob at 
bottom. Beautiful walnut 
color. A gem of a pipe for 
smoking or your collection. 


TYROLEAN SP” 


Worth a lot more & 
but only $2.95 to 
get acquainted. 


Send No Money 


Mail coupon. Pipe will 
be sent at once. Pay 
pastinan $2.95 plus de- 
ivery. Money back after 
examination if not delight- 
ed. Quantity limited. Mail 
coupon now. 


™% 
- Mark Foster, Dept. 4TM 
g 257—4th Ave., N. Y. 10 1 
@ Send me a Tyrolean pipe as advertised. I will pay I 
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g after examination will return within 10 days for refund. 1 
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Lifetime Orchid 
Plastic Orchid Corsage so wonderfully 
made you haye to handle it to know it 


isn’t real. Rivals nature in color, but 
Surpasses it in permanency. In acetate 


box. Easter and Mother’s 
Day Gift. Postpaid .......... $3.50 


Send check or money order. Sorry, noc.o.D.’s. 


MALCOLM?’S 


HOUSE & GARDEN STORE 
kok *k Charles & Center St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
HAND 


mao SHOES 


from MEXICO 
The BOTIN 
CHARRO 


2 Ett >t ot 


¢ Handsome, long-wearing shoes imported 


from Mexico. Elastic sides, top-quality calf 


uppers, all-leather soles, 11/4 inch hee 
rubber tap. Order by mail; 

size and color (black or br. 

wanted 


NAVARRO BROS., 113 S. Oregon St., EL PASO, TEXAS 
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These Ny-Mits, which look like knitted wool, 
but are of nylon, are meant to keep your 
golf-club heads cozy and unmarred. The 
mitts wash, won’t stretch or tear. Available 
in blue on red, red on blue, light green on 
dark green, yellow on brown. They come 
in linked sets of three at $3.95, in sets of 
four at $5. Sports Center, 561 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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EZEE lee Teay Remover 


The Ezee ice tray remoyer is one of those 


simple little gadgets you should have 
thought up. When the half-round end is 
placed under the end of a frozen-in ice tray 
and the handle is turned, the tray quickly 
comes unstuck. Handle can hook out tray 
after loosening. Polished aluminum, 3x3”. 
$1. Post Mart, 230 East 78th St., New York 
21,N.¥, 


The Omega Fisherman 


Gets the “fish that got away”. 
Sets hook instantly -- automatic- 
ally. Fits your pole perfectly like 
scope on gun. Weighs only 6 ozs., 
9 in. long. Good for lake or ocean 
fishing. Lasts for years. (Not for 
fly casting.) Send for your Omega 
Fisherman today. Postpaid any place 
$14.75, check or money order. No COD’s. 


CHAS. M. BROWN, MFG. 


P.0.Box 406 San Diego, California 
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If you have an accurate barometer and a 
weather vane, you can have a lot of fun 
with this Kenyon weather forecaster. Con- 
sisting of a manual printed on heavy water- 
proof paper and dial to be set for readings, 
it will predict weather accurately within 30 
to 50 miles, 12 to 24 hours in advance. $5, 
postpaid. E. B. Meyrowitz, 520 Fifth Ave. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Want emblem of your college, lodge, fra- 
ternal organization, armed-forces outfit or 
whatever on your drinking wear? It’s ob- 
tainable in correct colors enameled on 
314-02. cocktail glasses, 7-0z. old fashioneds, 
or 14-07. highballs. Each $1.50 (fraternal or- 
ganizations 25 cents extra) in lots of no less 
than 8; postpaid. Allow 2 weeks. Cooper 
Crafts, 54 West 2Ist St., New York 10, N. Y. 


This Broncho tie with a silyer-colored steer- 
head metal slide is for wear with cowboy 
shirts and those cockeyed western outfits 
worn by nonequestrian Californians. Per- 
sonally, we think a little boy would get a 
great big bang out of one. White, blue, green, 
yellow, red or black solid colors. $1 for tie 
and clip. Lane’s General Store, Sun Valley, 
Idaho, will be able to fix you up. 
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A deyice for chain smokers, this Smopak 
dispenser will hold twelve standard-size 
cigaret packs. Hang it on the wall, fill 
it up and it will prevent you from being 
fresh out of butts. A slot down the cen- 
ter tells when you are running low. Measures 
3x414x13”. In walnut, $5; pine, $2.50. Lewis 
& Conger, 45th St. and Aye. of the Amer- 
icas, New York 18, N. Y. 


Correct Army insignia of your outfit in a 
lapel pin officially made under A.R. 600-38 
Par. 79, Baked in enamel in colors on gold- 
filled metal base. All divisions; state which 
outfit. $1.50 each, all taxes and mailing 
paid. Infantry combat badge in true colors 
and design, made of sterling, $2.40, tax 
and mailing paid. Parker & Battersby, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Stainless steel tier-upper for your dog. 
Mooring post sticks in ground, nonfouling 
chain is 8 ft. long and swivels around post. 
Adjustable collar has name plate and can 
be used as a regular or choke collar. Chain 
and mooring post, $5. Collar with name 
and address stamped in, $2.50. Either of the 
items can be bought separately, Add-A-Link 
Co., Marion Mass, 
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This attractive and substantial mailbox of 
gleaming solid brass is a nice yalue for 
$2.95, postpaid. Measures 234x434x10”, has 
a magazine clip. You put on your own pad- 
lock. With your full name hand-engraved 
in easily read, good-sized block letters, it 
costs $4.50, which is still reasonable. Art 
Colony Industries, 69 Fifth Ave., New York 
3, N. Y. 


This Dozy Duck night light may give you the 
horrors, but kids like it, especially if they 
are scared of the dark. Made of plastic, it 
burns a 7-watt bulb with a gentle glow and 
no glare. Colored in soft pastel tones. Avail- 
able also in a Moon Baby and a Nite Guard 
lighthouse design. Comes complete with bulb 
and cord to plug in. $3, plus postage, All 
Plastics, Corp., Avon-by-the-Sea, N, J. 
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* White oxford cloth 

* French cuffs 

* Designed to roll over 

Windsor Knot 

* Sizes 134 to 17 

* Sleeves 32 to 36 

VERTICAL STRIPE TIES 
with Solid Knot 

Blue, Brown, Maroon, Green 


$2.50 


*Copyrighted and sold 
exclusively by 


Am Citron 


1212 Washington Blvd. 
DETROIT 26, MICH, 


ORDER TODAY 


Immediate delivery 


$4.95 


Plus 20c postage 
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Write for your free 

ruler today! Measures 

the “Fish that Got Away! 
F 


LASH! Klein's Sporting oa 3 
Goods big new Spring and Summer 1948 * Fishing 
and Hunting Handbook” is hot off the press! Shows 
thousands of new and used guns, hunting, camping 
and fishing tackle values. The Handbook is only 25¢ 
(coin or stamps — refundable with your first order). 


SCOOP! 
22 TARGET REVOLVER 


Back again! First time available since 1941! 

H & R “922” is a medium weight, solid frame 

revolver with a safety cylinder which permits 

the use of high speed 22 ammunition. The cyl- 

inder holds 9 cartridges. A durable checked 

stock of Tenite permits correct position of hand. ; 

You will like the strong construction and smooth action of 
this popular revolver of proven peiaeDee Whether it’s 
for plinking or target practice or home and store protection, 
this great 22 revolver will meet your requirements 100%. 
Specifications: 9 shot, 6 inch barrel; over all length 1034"; 
weight 24 o2.; Blue finish; fixed blade front sight; shoots 
22 short, long, or long rifle ammunition. 

Shipped express prepaid... only....-.+ 


Rush Coupon for Trick Ruler (FREE) and Catalog (25c) 
Klein’s Sporting Goods, Dept, N-4 


1 227 W. Washington, Chicago 6, III. H 
§ CD 25c enclosed (Refundable with first order) for big 1 
a New Handbook of Sporting Equipment. a 
8 CO Rush Free “Trick Fisherman's Ruler.” i 
@ Enclosed is () Check () Money Order for $. : 
® (Ship C.O.D. (20% Deposit Required) € 
a O Rush me 22 Revolvers @ $24.75 each. e 
a Write name and address on separate sheet and attach. a 
Ba om ot ne ml 


PLUTO LIGHTS THE WAY 


© W. D. P. 
Walt Disney’s famous Pluto now a 


PLASTIC FLASHLIGHT 


Practical gadget-gift for everybody in the family. Just 
push his tail and see him beam. 4%” long. Your 
cole of panera Red or Doggy Tan (fast colors, 
chip-proof, non- poisonous.) $1 

Complete with battery and bulb, .00 POSTPAID 


Write for Free Catalogue 


GWENDOLYN MALONEY 


170 East S5ist St., New York 22, N. Y. 


@ WINDPROOF 
@ LIGHTWEIGHT 
@ LARGE FLAME 


ai Wncondihonally Guaranteed 


Be Sure To Ask For 


Nimrod 4rSpak ELINTS 
4 for 10¢ 


The Dark Continents 


of Your Mind 

@O YOU struggle for balance? Are you 
4orever trying to maintain energy, enthusi- 
asm, and the will to do? Do your person- 
ality and power of accomplishment ebb 
and flow—like a stream controlled by 
some unseen valve? Deep within you are 
minute organisms. From their function 
spring your emotions. They govern your 
‘wreative ideas and moods—yes, even your 
enjoyment of life. Once they were 
thought to be the mysterious seat of the 
soul —and to be left unexplored. Now 
cast aside superstition and learn to direct 
intelligently these powers of self. 


Accept this Free Book 
Let the Rosicrucians, an age-old fraternity of 
thinking men and women (nota religion), point 
out how you may fashion life as you want it 
—by making the fullest use of these little-un- 
derstood natural faculties which you possess. 
This is a challenge to make the most of your 
heritage as a human. Write for the Free Book, 
“The Mastery of Life.” Address: Scribe E.T.Z 


“The ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California 
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Be An Artist! 
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What You May Not Know 
About Binoculars 


[Continued from page 47] 


image in one half did not coincide with 
the image in the other half. Such a bin- 
ocular is useless. Trying to use it pro- 
duces unendurable eyestrain. No doubt 
that binocular could be collimated. But 
it seems unlikely that it would stay in 
collimation. 

In so extreme a case anybody would 
know that the binocular was not right. 
But no one can discover by looking with 
the unaided eye that a binocular is 
slightly out of collimation. All he is likely 
to learn is that he gets a headache from 
using it—a headache due to the effort of 
the eyes to compensate for the aberra- 
tion’ in the instrument. The collimation 
of a binocular is something that can be 
checked only with an instrument made 
for the purpose. 

You can, if you have the time and take 
the pains, tell the difference between a 
good binocular and a poor one. A good 
binocular should give you a flat field, 
without color even to the extreme edges 
of the field. It should be properly cor- 
rected for distortion—which can be de- 
tected by looking at something tall and 
thin—such as a flagpole—near the edge 
of the field of view. The flagpole should 
look straight and not curved. But all these 
things are relative. A bit of color at the 
edges of the field, hardly noticeable to 
one who is not looking for it with trained 
eyes, may not mean a thing. Even harder 
to judge is the mechanical quality of a 
binocular. The alignment of both the 
optical and mechanical axes must be ex- 
tremely accurate if you are to use the 
instrument with satisfaction. Moreover 
the binocular must be so built that the 
optical and mechanical axes will remain 
in alignment over a period of years, The 
hinge which makes it possible to adjust 
a binocular for eyes that are different 
distances apart must be a nice job. But 
how are you to tell about these things? 
You are dependent on the reputation of 
the maker. 


Wollensak, of Rochester, New York, 
makes binoculars lower in price than 
those of Bausch & Lomb or Sard. But 
Wollensak’s glasses have a reputation for 
being well worth the money. At the time 
this was written, Wollensak was too busy 
catching up to the demand for its camera 
lenses to make binoculars. But they ex- 
pect in the near future to again produce 
their 8x30 central-focusing binocular, 
which is compact and especially well 
shaped to fit the hand, and their 6x30 
with individual-eyepiece focusing, made 
during the war for Army use. 

The Universal Camera Corporation, 
of New York city, also makes a 6x30 
glass. It is good and is moderately 
priced. Universal had never made a bin- 
ocular before World War II but it set 
up a very efficient production system and 
at one time was turning out its 6x30 
glass at the rate of 11,000 a month, 
something of a record. Though no light- 
weight, this all-aluminum binocular is 


tugged, waterproof, fungusproof and 
treated so its optics will not cloud up 
under extremes in climatic conditions. 

Of the 36,000 Universal binoculars in 
use during 1947, I am told that only .08 
per cent—or thirty-one pairs—were re- 
turned to the maker for adjustment or 
repair. Universal has recently resumed 
production and intends to keep turning 
out its 6x30. 

Binoculars made of American surplus 
parts accumulated during the war have 
been offered for sale, as well as many 
secondhand binoculars. Some of these 
latter are surplus accumulated by our 
armed forces during World War I, They 
do not have coated lenses and, having 
been in storage for many years, are likely 
to show scum on the lenses—a disease 
that was more common to binoculars 
made thirty years ago than it is now. 

It is possible to pick up used or surplus 
Navy 7x50 binoculars in good shape 
with coated lenses at a price less than 


How to hold a glass steady: Rest thumbs 
on cheekbones and forefingers on brows. 


that of a new glass. A friend of mine did 
this. When it had been cleaned and 
the eye lenses recoated and the metal 
parts re-enameled it was as good as 
new. All he needed was a case. But the 
cost of the reconditioning and the case 
came to about $30. 

The choice of a binocular depends on 
what you want to use it for, Ten years 
ago a 6x30 was usually recommended 
for all-around use. Nowadays a 7x35, 
which is only a couple of ounces heavier, 
seems a better choice. The 6x30 is a 
little easier to use for spectator sports or 
aboard an airplane, where vibration in- 
terferes. The 7x50 Navy glass is a 
splendid instrument at sea. It is some- 
times called a “night glass” because it has 
a large exit pupil. The pupil of the 
human eye expands in the dark and can 
use a larger exit pupil in a binocular 
than it can in good light. You can see 
more with a 7x50 glass than you can 
with a 7x35 when the light is bad. In- 
deed, the 7x50 has a slight advantage 
even in good light though the difference 
is hardly appreciable to the ordinary ob- 
server. The fact that the 7x50 weighs 
three pounds doesn’t matter aboard a 
boat. It matters a lot when you're climb- 


ing mountains and carrying a rifle and a 
few other things. 

Under many conditions a good binocu- 
lar is almost as necessary to the hunter 
as a good rifle. In the West binoculars 
often save not only hours but days in 
finding game. And in the East they are 
almost as useful to the varmint hunter. 
Thus a common method of hunting 
woodchucks in the early spring before 
the grass is too high—or later, when the 
hay is cut—is to drive along country 
roads from one big meadow to another. 
When you come to a likely place you 
stop and study the country with a binocu- 
lar. If you find a chuck you get out of 
the car, since shooting from a car is for- 
bidden in most states, and stalk the 
woodchuck if he is too far away to shoot 
from the roadside, 

Bausch & Lomb recommend their 
9x35 binocular for Western hunting, 
where the distances are long and the air 
is clear. However, a 9-power glass is hard 
to hold steadily. Many expert big-game 
hunters prefer a 7x35 and back it up 
with a spotting scope of 20x, such as the 
Argus, the Bausch & Lomb or the lower 
priced one made by Wollensak. The field 
of such a telescope is small and the high 
power means it requires support, prefer- 
ably one of the low, light stands used 
by rifle shooters. The guide carries the 
spotting scope and stand. You survey the 
country with the 7x35 binocular. If 
you find game you use the spotting scope 
to determine whether the animal has a 
set of antlers good enough to justify the 
labor of stalking it. 


Monoculars of low power are some- 
times used instead of binoculars for 
hunting. Kollmorgen of Brooklyn, who 
made periscopes for the Navy during the 
war and are making the excellent Bear 
Cat scope sight for hunting rifles, have 
recently produced a little monocular of 
8x that they call the Monette. It weighs 
only a few ounces and is small enough 
to go in a shirt pocket. The tube is 
straight, without any offset or eccen- 
tricity, yet it contains a prism—a form of 
roof prism called the Z prism. It is a 
nice thing and costs far less than a bin- 
ocular but the field is small. 

In general binoculars are easier to hold 
steady than monoculars. When you have 
the chance it is well to sit down, prefer- 
ably with your back against something, 
draw up your knees and rest your elbows 
on them. Any sort of rest helps—the 
window sill of a car, the top rail of a 
fence, a tree. When you must stand free 
and clear the Army method is best. You 
put your thumbs against your cheek- 
bones and your forefingers against your 
forehead and hold the binocular 
with both hands, using the remaining 
fingers. 

Though anyone can see more with a 
good binocular than without it, it’s still 
necessary to know what to look for when 
hunting, as a friend of mine learned 
last year under embarrassing circum- 
stances. Being an ardent woodchuck 
hunter he had, perhaps wisely, asked his 
wife to go along with him on a Saturday 
in May. He did the driving and she had 
the binocular. At one of their stops she 
said, pointing to an apple tree 300 yards 
away in a field, that she saw a woodchuck 


i 


sitting up. He took the binocular and 
had a look. 

“No,” he said, with that slight air of 
superiority with which we all treat our 
wives when we get the chance. “That is 
not a woodchuck. That is a one-gallon 
oil tin. The farmer’s son left it there 
under that apple tree months ago. It is 
now rusted so it is the color of a wood- 
chuck. But it’s just an oil tin.” 

At that moment the oil tin dived into 
its hole after the immemorial fashion 
of woodchucks when alarmed. 

I had an equally ludicrous experience 
myself, though one with a happier end- 
ing, when I was trying out half a dozen 
different binoculars. In order to make 
the story clear I'll have to explain that 
I have target frames at fifty, 100 and 200 
yards from my shop. My firing point is 
on-a terrace in front of the shop and 
somewhat higher than the frames. The 
frame at 100 yards is eight feet long and 
the top is six feet above the ground. 
Across the top is a piece of composition 
board about sixteen inches wide in which 
I have cut six holes about seven or eight 
inches in diameter. I can pin six stand- 
ard 100-yard targets on the composition 
board, keeping the six-inch black bulls 
over the holes so the light will shine 
through a bullet hole and make it easier 
to spot with a telescope. 


I went out to my shop one noon and 
looking out of the window saw what I 
took to be an animal the size of a young 
coon on top of my 100-yard frame. I 
couldn’t imagine what a coon, or any 
other animal, could be doing there. I 
picked up my 7x35 binocular to get a 
better look and saw that there wasn’t 
anything on top of my target frame. 
What I had seen was the ears of a young 
doe in the alley through the brush be- 
tween my 100- and my 200-yard frames. 
As I watched, a young buck came out of 
the brush and joined her. They weren't 
alarmed. I guessed they hadn’t seen me. 

As usual there was only one rifle among 
the several in the shop that was ready 
to go. This was a Winchester Model 70, 
in .270 caliber, that I had been testing 
for accuracy at 100 yards. The 15x scope 
was still on the rifle. I loaded the rifle 
and stepped out. With the scope I could 
see the ears of the doe and the spike 
horns of the buck over the top of my 
target frame—and little else. I sat down. 
With the scope I could see the shoulder 
of the buck through one of the holes in 
my target frame. I took the heart shot. 
As the rifle set back in recoil I caught 
a glimpse of the doe jumping into the 
brush. The buck just disappeared. When 
I got down there I found he had fallen 
without moving more than a yard. The 
bullet had shattered the heart and gone 
out through the opposite side of the 
chest cavity, breaking a rib as it went. 

I should never have got the shot if I 
hadn’t had a binocular handy and I 
couldn't have made the shot without a 
scope sight which made it possible to see 
what part of the deer I was shooting at 
through a seven- or eight-inch hole 100 
yards away. Not that I would choose a 
15x scope for deer shooting. But it was 
all I had and a lot better than iron 
sights—just as binoculars are better than 
unaided eyes.—Lucian Cary 
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murder, but no client of his ever suffered the death 
penalty, and he won 303 clear acquittals, His methods 
were the crude, unscrupulous showmanship and trick- 
ery of the frontier lawyer—methods now largely obso- 
lete and discredited. But those methods of his were the 
outgrowth of a humane point of view in an era and in 
an environment where innocent men often were hanged 
or sent to long terms of imprisonment to satisfy the 
vanity and ambitions of job-hungry politicians, and of 
a vow to settle a score against society which Pruiett 
took when he was wronged by a jury in his boyhood. 

In the revision presented herewith of the book to 
Which Pruiett gave his final approval, I have purposely 
omitted some incidents which Pruiett included ob- 
viously to make himself out a greater scoundrel than 
he ever was. That was the braggart in him. And, 
although the record is unflattering enough to Pruiett 
even as it is here presented, let the reader remember 
it was the solemn dictum of Blackstone, the great 
English authority on law, that “It is better that ten 
guilty persons escape than that one innocent suffer.” 
That Moman Pruiett was able to win deep friendship 
and affection as well as wholesome respect from his 
opponents in the courts of justice is proof enough that 
men admire and treasure a relentless fighter for the 
rights of the individual, even if the fighter sometimes 
is contemptuous of his mission and of the means by 
which he accomplishes it.—Burton Rascoe 
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W. the jury, find the defendant, Moorman Pruiett, guilty of 
robbery, as charged, and fix his punishment at imprisonment 
in the state penitentiary at Rusk for a period of five years.” 

The county court clerk in Paris, Texas, droned the verdict 
which had been handed to him by the foreman. The defendant, 
an 18-year-old boy, lanky and sad-faced, with piercing black eyes 
and a heavy mop of shiny black hair, leaped to his feet. 

“You'll regret this!” he shouted, shaking his fist at the jury. 
“Ever’ damn one of you'll regret it! You never would have ar- 
rested me in this case if I hadn’t had that term in Arkansas 
and you never would have convicted me, neither, if it hadn’ta 
been for that. And as sure as you live, I'll make you sorry! I'll 
empty your damn jails and I'll turn murderers and thieves loose 
in your midst! And I’ll do it in a legal way!” 

A deputy grabbed him and pulled him from the courtroom. 
There was a look of furious hatred on the boy’s face as he passed 
out of his sobbing mother’s sight. 

Thirty-odd years later, Lemuel Parton was writing in the New 
York Sun: 

“The men of the Southwest were living wide-open lives in the 
days when Pruiett, by the sheer force of his appeals to the emo- 
tions of his juries, was setting out to unlock the doors for pris- 
oners who faced the hangman’s noose.” 

In the same week, 3,600 miles away, the Long Beach (Calif.) 
Sun was adding to the saga of Pruiett’s astonishing career. Re- 
counting how Pruiett had sworn revenge upon society when a 
jury convicted him, while still a gangling kid, of a crime he had 
not committed, the California paper continued: 

“Then began the career which has stamped Pruiett a genius 
at defending criminals before the bar. In thirty-six years, he de- 
fended 343 persons accused of murder. Of this number, 303 
went free. The others were found guilty and given sentences 
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“TI took the month-old kid and kept it in my arms, and 
I poured the words on. Some of them jurors up and cried.” 
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ranging from four years to life. Not a single sentence of death 
in 343 cases!” ‘ 

This last statement is incorrect. There was one death sentence, 
but it was not carried out. The defendant in this case was a 
friendless, penniless and disreputable Negro. He had hacked 
another Negro to death in a fight over a woman. Pruiett, in 
order to keep his record clear of hangings, went all the way to 
Washington at great expense to himself, and by a plea for 
clemency procured from President McKinley a commutation of 
the sentence to life imprisonment. 

Pruiett served two years of his five-year sentence before Goy- 
ernor Charles A. Culberson of Texas yielded to repeated pleas 
of the boy’s mother and granted him a pardon, Thus he was a 
two-term convict before he was 20. 


He had been guilty of the first offense with which he was 
charged. He had quit school, run away from home in Rogers, 
Arkansas, and gone to Fayetteville, the “Athens of Arkansas,” 
where he had first supported himself by shining shoes on the 
sidewalk before the Van Winkle Hotel when he wasn’t washing 
dishes in the hotel kitchen for his breakfast and supper. Then 
he got a job as station agent for the railroad spur line, making 
deliveries on freight and express from the depot and collecting 
on the C.O.D. stuff he delivered. He was altering ones to look 
like sevens and threes to look like eights on the bills of lading, 
collecting the raised amounts and pocketing the difference. He 
was caught at it, tried and convicted. He was 16 at the time. 


’ He was given a two-year sentence, but had served only six 


months when Governor Hughes of Arkansas granted him a 
pardon. 

In the case in which he was falsely accused he had, as a matter 
of fact, played the role of a Good Samaritan. He and a friend, 
Bob Hodges, were having a beer at the bar of the Peterson Hotel 
in Paris, Texas, where the Pruietts had moyed and opened a 
boarding house, when the bartender nodded toward an old fel- 
low who was obviously very drunk and asked them if they 
wouldn't help him upstairs to his room and put him to bed. The 
bartender said the drunk was Pat Riley, who had sold his tailor 
shop in Bonham for $3,000 and had come to Paris to open 
a new place. Pat had been drunk all day and the barkeep had 
pecn trying without success to get him to go to bed and sleep it 
off. 

The boys got Pat up to his room, but Pat wanted to go right 
back down again for a drink with his new-found friends. When 
they refused, Pat pulled out a roll of bills large enough to choke 
a horse and, peeling off a twenty, begged one of the boys to get 
him a bottle of whisky and the other to stay with him. He said 
he felt the shakes coming on and he always got them something 
awful. 

After Hodges had gone out and brought back a bottle of 
whisky, the three had several rounds of drinks and Pat pleaded 
with them to stay with him all night because he was afraid he 
would be seeing snakes and wildcats and didn’t want to be left 
alone. ‘The boys didn’t think it would be comfortable with the 
three of them in the same bed, so Pruiett agreed to stay and 
Hodges left. When Pruiett saw that the old codger had finally 
dozed off, he climbed into bed beside him and went to sleep. 

“The next thing I knew,” Pruiett told his mother, “they was 
throwing water in my face in the hotel hallway and the place 
was full of smoke. I ran back into the room and it was burnt up 
inside. The mattress and bed clothes were all burned up. The 
smoke must have knocked me out. I was unconscious when they 
pulled me out of the room.” 

When the smoke cleared away Riley’s money was missing. The 
room clerk at the hotel testified that he had been worried about 
the old man and had looked across the court into Riley's room, 
which was blazing with light. He said he saw Pruiett sitting on 
the old man’s bed, counting bills. About fifteen minutes later he 
saw smoke in the room. He ran up and found Pruiett and the old 
man in bed. He dragged them both out into the hallway and 
turned in an alarm. He said he didn’t believe Pruiett was either 
asleep or unconscious when he pulled him out of bed. 

“The money might have been burned up in Riley's pocket,” 
suggested Moman’s mother on hearing Moman’s account of what 
happened, 
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“If that thieving clerk hadn’ta lied on me, I'da thought the 
same thing,” said Moman. “They was no way in God Almighty’s 
earth to tell, the shape the room was in. The bedding and all the 
curtains was solid char. Just black and gray flakes all over the 
room. The old wallet and the bills might have been there, 
burned to flakes, but so long as they got an ex-convict around, 
why not send him back to hell?” é 

While Pruiett was serving his second term he wrote his 
mother: “I feel that I have no right to carry the name of the 
Moormans further. Every tub must stand on its own bottom 
and I am convinced that the time has come for me to get along 
without your support and to make a name for myself. 1am, and 
will continue to be, your devoted son, MOMAN Pruiett.” 

That was what his mother called him, anyhow, although she 
made it sound more like Mawman. It was her Kentucky: pro- 
nunciation of Moorman, which had been her maiden name. 

Moman was born aboard an Ohio River sidewheeler on July 
12, 1872. His parents were on one of their frequent migrations 
from place to place to try to make a living. Warren Legrande 
Pruiett had been a captain in the Confederate army but it was 
the Union Prison Army that mustered him out. He had married 
Elizabeth Louise Moorman in 1869, when he was 42 and she was 
19. 

Moman was the eldest of three boys whom Betty Pruiett bore 
to her ex-captain of the rebel army. The whole family, accord- 
ing to Moman, was always next door to starvation until he was 
nearly grown and had struck out for himself. Captain Pruiett 
had tried being a farmer; he had tried running a butcher shop; 
he had tried running a general store. He was a failure at every- 
thing. Every time he’d get enough money together to move, he 
would pick up stakes and strike out for some place else. Warren 
was a butcher in Hackett City, Arkansas, when Moman was sent 
up for forgery. The Pruietts were running a boarding house on 
the outskirts of Paris, Texas, when Moman was sent to prison for 
the second time. 

Betty Pruiett had wanted her “Mawman” to be a lawyer ever 
since they were living back in Alton, Indiana, and she went to 
the courthouse once to hear Senator Daniel Voorhees argue a 
case. 

“They called Senator Voorhees the Tall Sycamore of the Wa- 
bash,” she told Moman. “He was seven foot tall, it seemed, with a 
long frock coat on and Jong hair. And how he could talk! Low 
and confidential like, at times, and then he'd stand up to his full 
height and roar like thunder. He'd been to college and to Con- 
gress and he was smart. And there he was, a leader of men with 
his hands full of wonderful power. I was carrying you, then, and 
right there while he was crying out with his great voice, I prayed 
my baby would be a boy and that I'd be able to get him educated 
to be a great lawyer like Senator Voorhees. You've got to have 
schooling to be a great lawyer.” 


Moman never got much schooling—just a little 
that was supplied in the grade schools of Rogers 
and Hackett City. He could read, though, and 
he could listen; and one day his mother read in 
the Fort Smith Sunday paper that Daniel Voor- 
hees was coming all the way from Washington to 
try a case before “Hanging Judge” Isaac Parker of the Federal 
District Court in Fort Smith. Voorhees, the paper said, was 
being paid $5,000 by the Boudinots, a rich Cherokee Indian 
family, to defend Cornelius Boudinot, accused of having killed 
another Indian, named Stone, in a fuss they had got into about 
something Cornelius had run in his paper in Talequah, over 
in the Indian Territory. Betty was bound her boy was going to 
see and hear the “Tall Sycamore of the Wabash.” : 

Moman was telling about it to the gang at a construction camp 
on the banks of the Kiamichi River one night a year or so later. 
He was helping build a trestle for a railroad; the first one to be 
Jaid through the Choctaw nation from Missouri to Texas. 

“You should have heard and seen it,” said Moman. “He had 
iron gray hair and a long, square chin. He paced up and down 
in front of that’jury like a tiger in a cage, talking to 'em all the 
time, low and soothing like—and then, all of a sudden, he'd 
beller like a bull in a wrecked box-car. Had a high collar and a 
Prince Albert coat and wore a white carnation in his button- 
hole. When he says it'll be a prostitution of justice if they hang 
that Cherokee and how purity would be dragged through the 
muck and mire, he walks over to the ash box beside the stove 
and takes the white carnation out of his coat. Then he winds 
up like he was going to throw a fast curve and he throws the 


flower down in the ash box with all his might. The dust flew up 
and drifted around in the room and he just walks over to the 
table and sits down, with his arms folded and a superior look on 
his mug. He looks just like he don’t give a damn.” 

“What was all the ruckus in the first place?” asked a listener. 

“Tt was murder. This Cornelius Boudinot was a wild Indian 
about half smart and double-tough. He shoots hell out of an- 
other Indian named Stone in Talequah and the marshals grab 
him and moye him up to Fort Smith and toss him into the cooler. 


Everybody says old Ike Parker’ll hang hell out of him. So the 


rich Indians jar loose. They hire Voorhees.” 

“How much?” 

“Five thousand dollars, and they got their money's worth. All 
the lawyers in the country are scrub timber alongside of Voor- 
hees. He pulled their biscuits out of the fire.” 

“Where you getting all this stuff?” another listener inquired. 

“Anybody that knows anything knows about Voorhees,” re- 
plied Moman. “Why, damn it, I was there. I rode up on a lumber 
wagon and got a good seat. Half the people didn’t get in that 
tried to. Old Voorhees, when he was winding her up, stood up 
straight and looked as tall as a windmill. He stuck his hands up 
in the air and just stood there and it got still in the room just 
like it does in that cut before the fuse gets up to the dynamite. 

“He thundered, ‘I spurn the charge on assault! I spurn the 
charge on manslaughter! Better, it would be, to end the life of 
this noble red man on the scaffold than to grind his spirit out— 
to wring his liberty-loving life out by degrees in a felon’s dun- 
geon. I defy you to sentence him to the rope. If you lack the 
courage to acquit him, then hang him and be done with it. Let 
the great God of the universe, the keeper of men’s souls and 
their consciences, be your guide and I shall have no fear.’ It came 
like an echo, You could see them jurors saying to themselves, 
‘There is one Indian Ike Parker ain’t going to hang,’ God, that 
man Voorhees had power!” 

“It must be ketching to get you going like that over it,” an old 
man said. “Air you going in for law?” 

The boy slid back into his place, abashed, before replying. 
“Jap Hale of the law firm of Brewer and Hale up in Hackett 
City says I got a good head for law and I been doing quite a bit 
of reading in his office. But maw says it takes a lot of schooling 
and I ain’t got much of that.” 

“Tf you carry all that fancy language back after just hearing 
it once, you don’t need no education,” said the old man. “Just 
loaf in the courthouse and listen to the big windy ones and then 
go charging and spouting yourself.” 


And that’s about what Moman did. Jap Hale had let him 
read books in his law office in return for sweeping out the place 
every day and cleaning the spittoons. Then, when his parents 
moved to Paris, he got the same kind of a chance in the law office 
of Colonel Jake Hodges. One day he showed how much he had 
learned, He overheard Stilwell Russell, a famous criminal law- 
yer from Dallas, telling Hodges his plan of attack in a local 
murder, where he had been called in as special prosecutor. 

Pruiett had been reading under the gaslight in the waiting 
room when Colonel Hodges called him from his private office: 
“Moman, will you run down to DeShong’s and get me a bottle 
of whisky before you go home?” And when Moman came in for 
the money, Hodges said, “Meet Judge Russell from Dallas.” 

“I hope you'll excuse me, sir, but I couldn’t help overhearing 
your discussion,” said Moman. “I believe I can find you some 
cases that will help you. If you don’t mind my saying so, you are 
going to run into reversible error the way you plan to handle 
this case.” 

“The hell you say!” expostulated Russell. 

“Tt’s a pretty fine point and an easy one to go wrong on, You 
don’t want no error in your record if you can keep it out, I’m 
sure.” 

“Certainly not,” answered Russell. “What's your point?” 

“You're here as special prosecutor in the Williams case. Buck 
Williams is charged with murder, but he’s pleading self-defense; 
he says Mitchell tried to slug him with a bar off a binder, and 
that he killed Mitchell to save himself. You say that claim puts 
Mitchell's reputation at issue, and your idea is that if you can 
show that Mitchell was a law-abiding man, it will knock Wil- 
liams’ plea of self-defense all to hell.” 

“That’s it exactly,” acknowledged Russell. “When Williams 
testified that Mitchell tried to slug him, he attacked Mitchell's 
character. And we can prove that Mitchell had the reputation 
of being a peaceable man.” 


“You'll run into reversibie error,” Moman persisted. “A claim 
of assault, in a self-defense plea, don’t put reputations in issue. 
I can show you cases in the books. Want to see ‘em? 

Pruiett got out the books and showed the two men instance 
after instance where the line of testimony they had been plan- 
ning to follow had led to a finding of trial error, requiring the 
cases to be tried all over again. Russell thanked the boy—and 
kept him in mind. 

Two years later the United States District Court for the East- 
ern District of Texas was holding a term in Paris. David E. 
Bryant of Sherman was the judge. He stopped at the Lamar. 
One July evening he had pulled his chair from the lobby to the 
sidewalk, drummer fashion, and was enjoying the coolness that 
comes with prairie nightfall. He saw Moman passing by and 
called to him. 

Moman recognized the judge and, for a moment, shuddered 
with the thought that maybe the serpent trail of his prison terms 
was catching up with him again. But the judge put out his hand 
and, introducing himself, said, “I know all about you from Stil- 
well Russell. And I've been talking to Jake Hodges and how 
you been studying and could give him and Judge Russell some 
points on the law. They also told me about that trouble you had 
and being sent away. All sounds like a mistake to me.” 

“Colonel Jake’s been mighty kind to me,” said Moman. 

“Jake says if Judge Russell was surprised how you could re- 
member citations and opinions two years ago, he ought to come 
back and try you now. He says you haven’t visited a joint since 


Moman Pruiett in his seventies was tired, and his great 
days were over. But he still had some of the old fire. 


you came home and that you've about read every book in his 
whole library. Did you ever try a law suit?” 

“Not to really try one,” Moman answered. “I fronted for a 
farmer in a horse-deal squabble up at Hackett City once. Just a 
scrap before a country squire, but I could read ’em some law 
and I made a little speech. I was just a kid.” 

“Do you actually want to be a lawyer?” asked the judge. “And 
would you work hard at it and try to make something out of 
yourself?” 

“It’s serious business with me, Judge,” said Moman. “I’m going 
to learn how to try cases and try ’em right.” 

“How you fixed on clothes?” asked the judge. 

“These overalls is the best I got right now, but I got a pay day 
coming and then I can get me a suit.” 

“Here's twenty,” said the judge, taking a bill out of his wallet. 
“Fix yourself up and spend a day in court before the session’s 
over. Don’t worry about paying it back. Somebody ought to try 
to make up for the way these crooks around here been using 
you. I want to help that much.” ; 

So Pruiett went to court. Before adjournment at noon, Judge 
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Bryant crooked his finger at him and said, “Come here, Moman.” 
When the boy reached the desk, the judge shook hands with 
him and then said to the surprised clerk, “Swear Moman in and 
place his name on the rolls as a lawyer and as an officer of my 
court. See that it shows that it’s done on the court's own motion.” 
Thus—for it was that simple in Texas in the old days—did 

Moman Pruiett become a lawyer. 

Betty Pruiett was reading the write-up in the Paris Daily News 
about her son’s first case when Moman came home to the board- 

_ ing house one evening. The News said, in part: 

“The case against S. C. Brashier, who was arrested some weeks 
ago and charged with the robbery of an intoxicated stranger in 
a restaurant on the east side of the square, was tried yesterday, 
and resulted in a speedy acquittal of the accused. The defense 
was by Moman Pruiett, and it was brilliantly conducted, under 
most unpromising circumstances. . . Pruiett displayed superb 
skill at every juncture and made one of the most forceful and 
eloquent speeches heard in the courthouse here in a long time.” 

“I'm awfully glad you won your case, Mawman,” said Betty. 
“TI knew you could do it.” 

“Thanks, Ma,” said Moman. “I had ever’ trick figured out 

just right. I gave the jury something to keep ’em awake and to 
eep ‘em from thinking about that guy Brashier. I took his 
month-old kid out of his wife’s lap and kept it in my arms, 
wrapped in its blanket, and I says, ‘Could you hold a precious 
bundle like this to your heart and utter an untruth? Could 
ou lie to your Savior with an angel sitting on your knees? 
en that little woman, with this little baby in her arms, testi- 
fied that its daddy was home all evening, she was telling the 
truth as God loves it, straight and untarnished. The men that 
says they saw Brashier hanging round in front of the restaurant 
that night was mistaken or they got guilty motives for being so 
positive.’ I poured it on the deputies that arrested him, and I 
poured it on the prosecutors. I twisted old Frank Lee and the 
Jurors grinned. They liked it and I kept going. They up and 
cried when I pulled the flap back and showed ’em that baby’s 
face. THey wasn't out fifteen minutes.” - 

“How'd you like to try a murder case, son?” Betty asked. 

“T’d like nothing better.” 

“TI think I got you one. Maybe two. They’s two women from 
the Indian Territory rented a back room this morning and 
they're here for court. They’s two men in the Federal jail 
charged with murder. One's a wife and the other's a sister of 
them two. I told ‘em they was a lawyer in the house and they 
seemed interested. I'll go tell ’em you're here.” 


Five minutes later Betty Pruiett brought in two women, 
who introduced themselves as John Evans’ sister and as Doc 
Richards’ wife. 

“I've heard about them cases,” said Pruiett. “They're charged 
with killing Armon V. Beatty up in the Indian Territory. I 
thought they had lawyers defending ’em.” 

“They haven’t been able to raise no money,” said the Evans 
woman. 

“Don’t you have no money at all?” Pruiett asked. 

Both women shook their heads. 

“Being in jail charged with murder makes it bad and being 
broke makes it worse,” said Pruiett. “I’m not takin’ no murder 
case under false pretenses; there's too much involved. I’ve been 
practicing less than a year and J haven't had a lot of experience 
in court. I want you to know that before we say any more.” 

“Your Ma showed us what they wrote about you in the 
paper,” said Richards’ wife, “and I can tell just by looking and 
listening to you that you're a good lawyer. If I had plenty of 
money I'd still hire you. We got ten dollars over and above the 
amount of our two weeks’ board here and train fare home. You 
can have that.” 

“T want a note signed by all four of you,” said Pruiett. “The 
amount will be four hundred dollars. I'll see then what I can 
do with the cases. Now tell me the facts.” 

“Well,” said the Evans sister. “Armon Beatty was killed at 
John’s house up near Emmett in the Chickasaw country. John 
and Clara, his wife, had been having trouble almost ever since 
John brought Beatty home and gaye him a job on the ranch 

-as a hired man, Clara and Armon was cheating on John for a 
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long time and everybody knew about it, it seemed like, except 
John. Finally John and Clara has a falling out, and John goes 
drinking and staying away from home. About daylight, one 
morning last summer, two men walked up in the yard with a 
shotgun. Armon’s sleeping out, it’s so hot, you know. He’s got 
a mattress on a wagon box in the yard. Well, someone blows 
Armon’s head off with a shotgun. That's about all there is to 
tell.” 

“Any witnesses, or is it a circumstantial case?” asked Pruiett. 

“They’s two witnesses, Clara and Clarence. Clara’s the wife 
and Clarence is a nine-year-old orphan nephew they was raising. 
They both claim they seen it and that it was John and Doc 
that walked up in the yard and that John done the shooting.” 

“Clara can’t testify,” said Pruiett. “She’s his wife and a wife 
can’t testify against her husband in a criminal prosecution. That 
cuts it down to Clarence. Is he smart?” 

“He'd be friendly if it wasn’t for Clara but she’s seeing that 
he stays plenty mad at his uncle John.” 

“A jury won’t hang two men on the testimony of a kid that 
age,” said Pruiett. “A kid's too changeable; he’s too liable to be 
excited and mistaken. Under cross-examination he'll admit one 
thing one minute and something entirely different the next. 
They got anything else?” 

“Thefre going to prove by John’s horse that John and Doc 
was in the neighborhood the night Armon was killed. The 
marshals found a tree on a creek a quarter of a mile from where 
Beatty was shot, where some horses had been tied with short 
lines that night. One tree was rubbed up and the bark was 
full of roan hair. The shoe prints all round were big like stud 
prints, The marshal saved a lot of that hair and they say it 
matches up perfect with some samples took from John’s horse.” 


“That's pretty smart prosecuting,” said Pruiett. 
“Tt’s damn clever and something a cowman jury 
will understand. Anything else?” 

“Well,” she pondered. “Doc’s place is forty 
miles north of John’s place at Emmett. They 
was a couple of ranch hands camped about half 
way between and long after sunup, the way they tell it, John and 
Doc rode through the brush and helped them drink their can of 
coffee. They said the roan and the black showed signs of awful 
hard riding. And the marshals say the trail back from that camp 
to the house where Armon was shot was clear, especially of the 
big horse.” 

Pruiett went down to the jail to see his clients and tell them 
he was going to defend them. The trial was scheduled for a 
hearing in two weeks. Pruiett got a continuance. 

Matrimony was interferring with his concentration. The Paris 
Tribune carried a note about it: “Merrily the wedding bells 
pealed out at the Congregational Church last night at eight 
o'clock when Moman Pruiett led to the altar Miss Lillie Belle 
Thrasher, where in the impressive silence that followed the 
strains of the wedding march, Rev. Luther Reese read the service 
which made the happy young couple man and wife. Both are 
well known in the city and their friends join the Tribune in 
wishing them a long, happy and prosperous journey down the 
rugged pathway of life.” 

Lillie Belle’s hair was so dark red it looked black; her skin 
was so thin Moman said he could see right through it; Betty 
thought Lillie Belle was a mighty fine girl and thoroughly ap- 
proved of the marriage. Temporarily the newlyweds came to live 
at the Pruiett boarding house. Lillie Belle helped around, espe- 
cially in the kitchen, because she was a good cook and liked it. 

Meanwhile Moman kept on getting continuances, because it 
was his first murder case and a tough one and he didn’t want to 
lose it. The defendants had been in jail almost a year when 
Pruiett was finally ready for trial. Judge Russell came over to 
hear “his boy” try his calibre in his first marksmanship event. 
Lee and Taliaferro, the prosecuting attorneys, were old hands 
at sending men to the gallows. But, said Judge Russell, even if 
Moman lost, there’d be some fireworks and oratory. “I'd rather 
watch that busy-headed devil work than listen to Bob Inger- 
soll,” he said. 

Pruiett produced a surprise witness at the trial—a white-haired 
old stockman named Washington. He said he'd been over at 
Richards’ at sunup the morning of the killing and that Evans 
and Richards had been there with him. That was forty miles 
away from the killing and sunup would haye put him at Rich- 
ards’ place just about the time of the killing. He said Evans and 
Richards helped him have his mare served by Evans’ stud. Old 


stockmen kept records of their breeding dates, and there were 
eight or ten stockmen on the jury. When the old man produced 
his record book and showed the date in it in Evans’ handwriting 
and the receipt for the stud fee, old Taliaferro nearly dropped 
his uppers. 

Russell told about Pruiett’s next move: “When Pruiett asked 
that old codger if John’s stud was shod the morning he stood 
his mare to him, he swelled up and said, ‘Hell, no! There ain’t 
no shod stallion going to claw up my mare’s flanks.” That 
clinched Pruiett’s alibi for the murderers with the jury.” 

Frank Lee, the assistant district attorney, attacked this sur- 
prise testimony: “We can discern here an alibi penned in a fine 
Italian hand. No noyice drew this device. No amateur laid this 
trap to ensnare the feet of stumbling justice. The cunning brain 
of a man who would see murder go unpunished, the smooth 
tongue of a man who would prostitute truth has brought this 
perjury before you. Justice cannot be deceived by this cunning 
Italian hand.” 

But the jury didn’t see it that way. They found Richards and 
Evans not guilty. Moman had been pretty nervous while the 
jury was out, But he was feeling mighty good when it was all 
over. He had won his first murder case. He was just 23 years 
old. 


Col. Jake Hodges introduced Moman to a couple of friends 
at the bar of the Lamar that night. “This here’s Sam Garvin 
and Cal Grant. They're from Pauls Valley in the Chickasaw 
nation.” 

“God amighty, son,” said Gavin. “You ought to be something 
of a lawyer by the time you get growed; I ain’t foolin’. You got 
the world by the tail and she’s scrambling on a slick hillside. If 
I could make a speech like you I'd stay up all night, just talking 
and listening to myself.” 

“They’s a bill just passed Congress and about ready to go into 
effect,” said Grant. “Giving us courts of our own up in the 
Indian Territory. They’s going to be a hell of a lot of litigation 
up there and a hell of a lot of money for good lawyers to make. 
If I was young like you and had your ability—" 

“What kind of country you got up there?” 
asked Pruiett. 

“You ain’t seen no country till you get to 
the Washita bottoms,” he beamed. “Bottom 
land, all of it. Six cuttings of alfalfa for feed 
a season and the last one makes a whale of a 
seed harvest. A bale and a half of cotton to 
the acre; corn that beats Iowa all holler. The 
main line of the Santa Fe from Wichita to 
Fort Worth splits her right down the middle 
and when the cattle is ready to ship the buyers 
come from both ends and fight on the depot 

latform to see which gets to pay the most 
or beef. You married? Got a family?” 

“Yeah,” answered Pruiett. “I got a wife. No 
children—yet.” 

“You'd be just at home in the Valley like 
a cottonwood sprout,” said Grant. “Folks up 
there have been putting off their suing for a 
long time just because court is so far away. 
When we get our own court, it’s going to be 
just the place for a smart lawyer.” 

The United States District Court for the 
Oklahoma and Indian Territories was estab- 
lished by Congressional Act in 1895. Known 
familiarly as “The Sandy Land Court,” it 
held, for a limited period, concurrent juris- 
diction with the Federal Courts of the Eastern 
Division of Texas and with the Western Dis- 
trict of Arkansas, the latter the domain of 
“Hanging Judge” Parker. Presi@ent Cleveland 
appointed Constantine (Buck) Kilgore of 
Texas as judge of the southern division of the 
new court. This division included the Chick- 
asaw country, west of Fort Smith and north 
of Paris. Pauls Valley was the court seat. 

As soon as the court was established Pruiett 
took the Texas & Pacific to Gainesville and 
the Santa Fe north to Pauls Valley. Calvin 
Grant and Sam Garvin were in Grant's bank 
when Pruiett sauntered in. 

“It's Jake Hodges’ spittoon cleaner that 


tries lawsuits in his spare time,” said Grant, rising and grinning. 

“Damned if it ain't,” said Garvin. “Hi, son! Got some law 
business up here?” : 

“Nope,” said Pruiett. “I come up on your invitation. Paris is 
about as big as it’s going to get and I'm striking out for some 
place that’s growing. How much is it going to take to start and 
hold on here till the money season comes around?” 

“You mean till they hold a term of court here?” asked Grant. 

“Yeah, and till some stabbing and shooting starts. Fighting 

fence rows and suing on notes is going to be all right, on the 
ae But I’m going in for criminal law. How's the field for 
that?” 
_ “This has been the longest quiet spell we've had in years, 
just since we been talking here,” said Garvin. “Shootin’ and 
killin’ is everyday stuff on Paul Avenue. The hills up off the 
bottom are chock full of horse and cattle thieves. If you’re look- 
ing for that»kind of stuff you don’t need to go no farther. John 
Stevenson took a Winchester to Joe Gaines right in front of this 
building, and Joe a deputy U. S. marshal, too.” 

“I haven't got enough cash to start on,” said Pruiett, frankly. 
“How’m I going to get credit around here for a while, a stranger 
to everybody but you?” 

“Tll hire you for my lawyer,” said Garvin, “and I'll stake 
you in business. If I ain’t got enough, I'll sign your note and 
let my banking friend here spend a little of his money. I'd take 
the risk just to hear you defend some Choctaw halfbreed when 
the travelin’ court comes to town.” 

“See that little box shack with the big window across the 
street there?” asked Garvin. 

“The shoe shop?” asked Pruiett. 

“That's what the sign says, but there ain’t no shoe shop there 


_ no more,” continued Garvin. “I own the building and I'll put 


some chairs and a table in it. You can paint your lawyer sign 
over that shoe-shop sign and have one of the best damned loca- 
tions for a lawyer in town. The rent will be ten dollars a 
month and I'll charge it to you and put some chairs and a table 
in as soon as you're ready.” 

“I’m taking you up now,” said Pruiett. 
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“The chairs and things will be there in the morning,” said 
Garvin. 

Moman went to a hardware store and got some Jampblack 
and kerosene and a paint brush. He scraped off the shoe-sho 
sign and painted a sign “MOMAN PRUIETT—LAWYER.” 
Rusty baling wire nailed to the plank siding kept the sign 
from swaying. 

Lillie Belle waited in Paris until she had the baby. She came 
up in the spring. Garvin had found an empty house for them 
and arranged for Pruiett to buy furniture for it on credit. 
“Court opens here in ten days,” Garvin told Pruiett, “and things 
are going to hum. And I just got you some more business. The 
marshal has arrested Sam Willingham and Ocie Collins for 
breaking enclosures and I signed their bonds. And old Henry 
Gordon’s boy is in jail at Ardmore for stealing cattle; he wants 
you to defend him.” J 

“How am I going to keep from getting along with your kind 
of backing?” asked Pruiett. 

His law business had been slow. He had got $50 on a note 
case; Vancie Wyatt had retained him to sue her husband for 
divorce and then paid him $20 to dismiss the case; he got $35 
from the proceeds of a sale of a load of beef paid him to un- 
hitch Rose and Jack Goodwin and he got $25 apiece from two 
hombres who had violated some government rules. 


The house was three blocks from the office. With the new 
credit furniture it looked right nice. Moman took a shaggy 
saddle pony for services in adjusting the differences over the 
shares of a crop between an owner and a tenant farmer. Uncle 
Henry Gordon brought him a bushel of pecans and a burlap 
bag of apples for defending his cow-stealing son. And Bill 
Tucker gave him a cow for recovery of a span of mules. The 
cow came in handy because Lillie Belle wasn’t able to supply 
enough milk for the baby’s demands on her. 

When Pruiett located in Pauls Valley the village was just a 
little wider, a little woollier and:a little rougher than any 
stamping ground in the Chickasaw nation or any other frontier 
settlement. The courts there left something to be desired, too. 

“When the Territorial courts were first opened,” Pruiett once 
told an interviewer, “the federal judges and prosecutors tried 
to beat the hanging record of old Ike Parker at Fort Smith. 
The population was reckless and there was a lot of murder and 
robbery going on and the federal authorities tried to be just 
as reckless and heartless in dealing with outlawry and crime. 
When I first went up into the Territory the gallows in the 
federal jail at Ardmore was working overtime. When enforce- 
ment officers brought in suspects, the court and prosecutors 
didn’t bother much about whether the suspects were guilty or 
not; they hanged ’em anyway. ; 

“Men were being put to death daily for crimes they may not 
have committed. The government had all the best of it. Most 
of the defendants didn’t have money enough to hire an experi- 
enced criminal lawyer; some of them were so poor they couldn’t 
hire a lawyer at all and had to get one appointed by the court. 

“Long before I got into practice myself, I studied the psychol- 
ogy of jurors. Especially backwoods psychology. Any jury panel 
is liable to be made up of men that lead dull and monotonous 
lives. When they're sitting on a jury they like a good show. 
That was especially true of those swamp rats and prairie gophers 
and cotton farmers sitting on the federal juries on the Terri- 
torial days. 

“The prosecutors would be educated orexperienced men, all 
anxious to make a record of convictions because they had their 
eyes set on high political office. They were out to convict, guilty 
or not guilty. 

“I noticed that when the defense lawyers depended upon facts 
alone and would try to present dry facts to the jury, the jury 
would go to sleep and the bailiff would have to keep waking 
‘em up. When a prosecutor would rant around and tear his 
hair and bellow at them they’d get as interested as they would 
be at a coochy-coochy show or a jack-rabbit hunt. Sometimes 
they would bring in their yerdict without leaving their seats. 

“T made up my mind right from the first that no jury would 
eyer go to sleep on me.” 

Because he counted on juries and jury psychology more than 
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on any tacts in a case, Pruiett often would take more time to 
qualify a jury than the average lawyer would take to try an 
entire case. 

The freeing of Doll Wilson, one of Pruiett’s notable early 
victories, illustrates how careful Pruiett was in selecting a jury. 

Sam Garvin got Moman the Doll Wilson case, because Doll's 
sister and brother-in-law rented one of Garvin’s farms and they 
had come to him for help. 

Doll had shot a deputy sheriff plumb in two with a shotgun 
down in Wichita Falls, Texas. Doll and a gal named Maude 
Crumpacker had been living together a long time. Doll kept 
pestering her to marry him but she didn’t want to be limited 
too much. She had tried marrying a time or two before. But 
Doll considered her his common-law wife anyhow. One night 
he came home and saw Sam Mosely, the deputy sheriff, sneaking 
out the back door. Doll just happened to have a 12-gauge shot- 
gun in his hands when he asked Sam, nice and polite, what he 
was doing. Sam started cussing and reaching for his hog leg, 
and Doll fired the shotgun from his hip. 

How did Doll just happen to have a shotgun? Especially 
since the shotgun belonged to Billy Dees, and Doll had just 
borrowed it that particular evening? Those questions might 
prove hard to answer. - 

Garvin told Moman that it was going to be a tough case, too, 
because they didn’t look kindly on killing deputy sheriffs down 
in Texas the way they did up in the Territory. Feeling was 
running mighty high against Doll down around Wichita Falls. 

“Better get a change of venue, if you can,” said Garvin. “It'll 
be hard to do, but I guess you’re smart enough to work it out.” 

Moman went to Wichita Falls and when he saw that the 
atmosphere was distinctly hostile to him and his client, he en- 


~ gaged a local attorney, John R. Flood, to assist him. Then he 


laid plans to deliberately insult the judge, George Miller, who 
would be sitting on the case. The judge had been a friend of 
the murdered deputy. 

Moman went before Miller with a writ of habeas corpus to 
permit bail for Wilson, knowing pretty well that the writ 
wouldn’t be granted. 

“Our laws don’t permit bond in capital cases,” said Judge 
Miller, calmly and defiantly. 

“Your honor is familiar with the way that section has been 
construed by the Supreme Court,” said Moman, low and respect- 
fully. “We are in a position to show that this case comes within 
that rule.” 

“You are not in a position to show anything that this court 
knows is not true,” said the judge. “Before you take any more 
of my time, state briefly what you expect to offer.” 


“We expect to show,” said Moman, “that the 
proof of the defendant's guilt is not evident, nor 
the presumption of his guilt great. Our courts 
have stated that in such cases—” 

“That might be your law up in the Injun 
country, where murderers and horse thieves go 
unwhipped by justice,” roared the judge. “But that ain’t the 
law in Texas. If that’s all you’ve got, the writ is denied.” 

Miller expected Pruiett to fold up his scant collection of 
papers and retire. Instead the young fire-eater strode from the 
counsel tables up to the bench and thundered: 

“I’m a member of the Texas bar and*I know the laws of 
Texas are as fair as those in the ‘Injun country,’ as you call it, 
or any other state of territory in the Union. The trouble is 
that Texas has to have an occasional judge who lacks the mental 
and judicial capacity to understand and interpret the law. I'll 
file this writ in the Court of Criminal Appeals, and—” 

“Your remarks are deliberately contemptuous,” said the judge, 
coldly. “You will withdraw them or it will be the court's duty 
to levy punishment against you,” 

“My remarks are for the record of this hearing,” said Pruiett. 
“The record will reflect that they were provoked by the un- 
warranted statements of the court. I have nothing to withdraw.” 

“Very well, young man.” The court was painfully deliberate. 
“You are sentenced to confinement in the jail of this county 
until you have purged yourself of contempt by paying’a twenty- 
five dollar fine and withdrawing your contemptuous remarks.” 

Flood was filled with dismay as he saw his colleague delivered 
into the custody of the sheriff. He went with him to the jail 
behind the courthouse. As soon as the jailer was out of hearing, 
Pruiett said to Flood, through the bars: “File a motion for a 
change of venue, setting up prejudice on the court’s part in 


connection with this contempt. As soon as you've filed it, I'll 
apologize to the old codger and pay the fine. Then he'll either 
have to grant a change of venue or disqualify himself. He'll 
grant a change of venue rather than have someone else assigned 
to try the case in his court.” 

So the trial of Doll Wilson for murder was held at Decatur in 
Wise County. On the jury panel there was a former Kentuckian 
known as Baldy Conner. Pruiett was warned that he was a 
“sticker” and had voted to hang in a recent case. 

“Have you had previous jury service?” Pruiett asked Conner 
in what looked like a routine examination of the juror’s quali- 
fications. 
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“Have you served on the jury in a capital case?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And what was the jury’s judgment in it?” 

The prosecutor was on his feet at once yelling objection. 

“Sustained,” said the judge, “Honest Pat” Harrison. 

“Do you know whether or not the defendant in that case is 
living at the present time?” pursued Pruiett, quietly. 

“Objection!” yelled the prosecutor. 

“Over-ruled,” said Harrison. “You may answer the question.” 

“He's dead,” said the venireman, evenly, never taking his 
cold eyes off the examiner. “I saw him die.” 

“Ts that the only capital case you've been in?” asked Pruiett. 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Do you know whether the defendant in the other capital 
case is alive or dead?” 

“He’s living, far as I know,” said the yenireman. “We only 
gave him life.” 

“Mr. Conner,” asked Pruiett, “do you believe in the old 
saying, ‘It’s a long lane that has no turning’?” 


The prosecutor’s objection was over-ruled. “Answer the 
uestion as best you can,” directed the judge. 

“Why, sure,” said the venireman slowly, after pondering the 
problem. “It would have to be an awful long lane that never 

_did turn.” 

“The defendant will waive his last peremptory challenge,” 
said Pruiett, addressing the court. 

“Swear the jury,” said the judge to the clerk. 

Pruiett let Flood handle the case and conduct the examina- 
tion of the witnesses—with a few directions, whispered or scrib- 
bled—and saved himself for the summation. He had brought 
one witness in to testify that he was a friend of Doll Wilson’s 


and of the deceased also; that it was he, not Wilson, who had ~ 


borrowed the shotgun from Billy Dees; that he had borrowed 
the gun to go bird-hunting and on the night of the murder 
had asked Doll, who was going into town to see Dees the 
next day, to deliver the gun back to its owner. 

In his summation, Pruiett touched on the 
matter of a good friend’s doing a simple favor 
of returning a borrowed shotgun and on the 
noble sentiment of friendship—one of man’s 
most sacred possessions. He also referred to 
the deceased’s fatal mistake of grabbing for 
his six-shooter. But he wasn’t concerned with 
the mere facts in the matter. 

He called down the wrath of the Texas 
Gods to plague and destroy all those who had 
lost their fundamental sense of justice and 
fair play. He recalled the peace and tran- 
quillity of his own early days in the Kentucky 
hills, and, looking at juryman Conner, he 
managed to squeeze out a tear. He recounted 
the history of how the noble state of Texas, 
an orphan child bandied about by European 
monarchies, ‘had finally nestled in peace at 
the warm bosom of the Union. He pictured 
the innocent baby State of Texas being fed 
at its mother’s breast so vividly that the eyes 
of all the jurymen, except two (one of them 
was Conner and the other was a German) 
were wet with tears. Then he sat down. 

When the jury filed out, Pruiett was so 
nervous about the outcome that he went out 
for a drink. He got back just as the jury was 
filing in. One of the jurors had a bruised and 
swollen face and the beginnings of a resplen- 
dent shiner. 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


“Where's my defendant?” asked Pruiett, as the foreman passed 
the verdict to the clerk, who passed it to the judge. “He stands 
on his constitutional rights to hear the verdict.” 

The judge was staring at the paper on which the jury’s 
decision was written. 

“It ain’t necessary for him to be here,” he said, dryly. “The 
jury’s turned him loose.” 

After the jury was dismissed and the court adjourned, Pruiett 
asked the bailiff what happened to that juror’s face. 

“That Dutchman not only voted guilty on the first ballot but 
made some disparaging remarks about you. Old Baldy Conners 
beat hell out of him.” 

Sam Ashton was in the federal jail at Ardmore, charged with 
the murder of Charley Dismukes and his aged father. The 
double killing had occurred at the Dismukes’ country store and 
post office at Hickory, a one-horse town in Indian Territory. 
Pruiett was sore because the well-to-do uncles of the defendant, 
Matt Wolfe of the Valley and Hugh Forhand from Lexington, 
had passed him up and gone to Ardmore to hire defense counsel. 
They had employed Henry Furman and A. C. Cruce. 


The case was about ready for trial when Sam’s 
attorneys came to town to argue a motion for a 
change of venue. “There’s a lot of feeling against 
Sam around here,” said Cruce to Pruiett as they 
met in front of the courthouse. 

“That's hell, now, ain’t it?” mocked Pruiett. 
“Old Sam just goes to Dismukes’ country store and shoots him 
down in cold blood and plugs his daddy in the back when he’s 
trying to run away. And yet they get up some feeling about it! 
People is the damnedest most unreasonable human beings.” 

“Old Man Garvin has agitated opinion around here,” con- 
tinued Cruce, ignoring Pruiett’s sarcasm. “It’s not because he 
liked Charley Dismukes so much as that he hates Matt Wolfe. 
He wants Sam hung just to get even with Matt about some- 
thing.” 

“Yeah, I know Garvin hates Matt's guts,” said Pruiett. “He™ 
told me he’d pull up and leave the Valley if Sam don’t hang. 
You know I don’t like the prosecuting side of the table, but 
Garvin’s been trying to talk me into hiring out as special 
prosecutor and he’s talking mighty interesting money. I ain’t 
made up my mind yet.” : 

“Listen, Moman,” said Cruce. “Furman and I have been 
talking about maybe we need some local counsel—you. If we 
don’t get a change of venue, we want you to help us and we'll 
make Old Matt fork you up a good fee.” 

“Garvin would run me out of town,” said Pruiett. “Besides, 
Suppose I got in with you, what you got to work with? Here's 
the way I get it. Sam Ashton goes on Charley Dismukes’ bond, 
when Charley gets charged with assault and attempt to kill. 


“Do you realize at eight o’clock tonight, at the Municipal 
Arena, I have to drive this car through five flaming hoops, 
crash into a brick wall and roll over ten times? Now look at it!” 
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Then Charley gets drunk again and tries to kill somebody else 
and they get another warrant out for him. Sam thinks his bond's 
in trouble, that Charley's liable to jump bail. He gets a certified 
copy of the bond and goes out to arrest Charley. He’s got a 
right to do that, just take him in and surrender him. But he 
ain’t got no authority to use ferce. He didn’t have no right 
to kill Charley.” 

“No; he didn’t have any right to kill him but it.shows he 
had a Jegal motive for going out there. Him and Charley got 
in an argument and Charley reached for his gun.” 

“What did he shoot Charley's old man in the back for?” 
asked Pruiett. “He wasn’t on the old man’s bond, too.” 

“Well,” said Cruce. “We'll cross that bridge when we come 
to it. Remember that Sam’s the only witness.” 

“Seems to me you don’t know much about your own case,” 
drawled Pruiett.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Cruce. 

“Charley's wife and sister saw the whole thing,” said Pruiett. 
“They're going to testify that the guns were in the back and 
there wasn’t any guns in the front part of the store.” 

“Do you know what you're talking about?” asked Cruce, 

“You're damn right I do,” said Pruiett. 

“You stick close to your office for an hour or two,” said 
Cruce, hurrying off. 

Pruiett had his feet on his desk an hour later when Wolfe 
and Forhand walked into the room. ‘They said they had been 
sent by A. C. Cruce and wanted to hire him just to argue the 
case, when it came before the jury. 

“Sorry, gentlemen,” said Pruiett. “I wouldn't be interested. 
My friend Garvin would be sore as hell if I did and I heard 
him say Ashton was guilty as hell. I couldn’t afford to get my- 
self into that position.” 

“We'll pay you a thousand dollars just to try the case,” 
said Wolfe. 


Pruiett studied. “I'll try the case for twenty-five 
hundred cash.” 

“That’s a thousand dollars more than we're 
paying Cruce and Forhand put together!” ex- 
postulated Wolfe. 

“Do you want Sam acquitted,” asked Pruiett. 
“Or do you just want to keep him from swinging?” 

“We want him acquitted,” said Wolfe and Forhand in unison. 

“Then I'll guarantee to acquit him for five thousand dollars,” 
said Pruiett firmly. “You pay me a thousand cash now and give 
me your notes for four thousand, the payment of which will be 
contingent upon acquittal. If I don’t free Sam you don’t pay 
me a cent more than the thousand dollars to come in with 
Cruce and Furman.” 

Pruiett drew up a memorandum of agreement which the 
visitors signed. Forhand gave Pruiett a check for a thousand 
dollars. They left. They hadn’t been gone five minutes when 
the door opened and in walked one of the most beautiful 
women Pruiett ever saw, with a face as faultless and hair as 
fluffy as Lillian Russell’s. She was shapely and she was from 
the city; Moman could tell that by her clothes and the way she 
wore them—quite different from the gingham Mother Hubbards 
and sunbonnets of Pauls Valley. 

“Are you Mr. Pruiett, the criminal lawyer?” she asked. 

“At your service, ma’am,” arising and bowing. 

“I’m a stranger in this part of the country,” she began. “I'm 
from Denver. I’ve heard about you being such a wonderful 
lawyer. I wonder if I could interest you in the defense of 
Sam Ashton.” 

“What's Sam Ashton to you?” asked Pruiett. 

“He’s my half-brother.” 

“Does anybody in town know you?” Pruiett pursued. 

“They don’t know me and nobody knows about me, either,” 
she said. “But I could pay you cash in a small amount and I’m 
expecting some more cash by registered mail in a few days. I 
won't have to bother about identification to get a check cashed.” 

“That’s not what I’m interested in, now,” said Pruiett. “I'll 
take the case. How far are you prepared to go to get Sam 
acquitted?” 

“As far as necessary.” 
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“Any limits?” asked Pruiett boldly. 

“No limits,” she said with demure resignation. 

“What I want you to do is not what you think,” said Pruiett. 
“There’s a bird on the jury panel here named Tom Adkins. 
They call him Squire Adkins. He’s been foreman of every jury 
he’s been on, and he’d vote life for chicken stealing. A tough 
one. But he’s an old bachelor and he thinks of himself as some- 
thing. of a lady-killer. I want you to get acquainted with him, 
get him going on you and never let him know who you are or 
why you're here. Can you do that?” 

She smiled, “I think so.” 

Pruiett grinned and looked her over with a frank stare, Then, 
firmly, he said: “Now, I want to keep him on the jury. You 
understand what I mean?” 

“T'll take care of him,” she said. 

“He lives at the Hampton House, where I want you to stay. 
The clerk will point him out to you, or you can identify him 
in some other way.” ; 

Cruce and Pruiett were haying dinner that night at the 
Hampton House when Pruiett asked, “Who's the flashy-looking 
dame with old Squire Adkins over there?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“The squire’s wife?” asked Pruiett. 

“You know damn well the squire’s never been married,” said 
Cruce. He looked at the couple more intently. “The old fool 
is plumb loco. Look at the way he’s piling those potatoes on 
her plate—like she’s starving. She'll hook him for plenty, if 
he don’t watch out.” 

“She’s got class,” said Pruitt. “He’s getting a bargain any 
way you look at it.” 


When the case came to trial, Cruce was astonished that 
Pruiett, who had been selected to examine the jurors, hadn’t 
yanked Squire Adkins and John Webb off the panel. 

“What are you trying to do—hang Ashton?” asked Cruce. 
“Adkins is the hangingest juror in these parts, and Webb is 
Garvin’s ranch foreman! You know how anxious Garvin is for 
Sam to hang.” 

“T think I can depend upon Adkins and Webb to be fair,” 
said Pruiett calmly. 

“Who in hell wants a juror to be fair?” expostulated Cruce. 
“If they're fair, our client will hang.” 

“It's me that’s got to coax the jury, ain’t it?” said Pruiett. 
Cruce shook his head uncomprehendingly. 

After the jury had been sworn in, Cruce moved for a short 
recess. Pruiett crammed a huge cut of tobacco into his jaw and 
moved a cuspidor within easy range. Addressing the prosecuting 
attorney, he said, “If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again.” 

“What do you mean by that?” said the prosecutor angrily. 

“Oh, just that other charge you got against Sam, for plugging 
the old man,” said Pruiett. “If you don’t hornswoggle this jury, 
maybe you will the next one. Too bad you haven't got three 
or four,” 

“You're crazy as hell,” said the prosecutor. “That second one’s 
a case the government will waste. You can’t hang a man but 
once.” 

“You haven't a chance to win this case and you know it,” said 
Pruiett. “If Sam gets as much as five years, it'll be because the 
law of averages lets you win a case once in a while. Everybody 
knows the case against shooting the old man is the worst and 
I'm so sure of that one, too, I got a good notion to waive my 
rights and stand trial for both indictments, just to take your 
grandstand play away from you. I know how to turn up your 
bottom ace.” 

“You mean,” stammered the prosecutor, “that you'll agree 
in the record to dispose of both cases at once? Let the govern- 
ment make proof of both killings?” 

“You mean to say you've got the guts to try ‘em that way, 
if I agree?” 

“Hell, yes,” said the prosecutor. 

The judge and everybody in the: courtroom were astonished 
when court reconyened and Pruiett announced, “The defendant 
will stipulate that the government may present both of its 
indictments at*this trial, and that the verdict in this case may 
be considered the verdict in each of them.” 

In the Sam Ashton case, Pruiett was the frontier lawyer at 
his best. Progress was to lift the frontier to a higher plane of 
decorum and refinement and Pruiett was himself to alter with 
the times. But here, with a hitherto unheard-of fee within his 
grasp, he was the full-blown representative of his era, 


His lapelled coat and waistcoat, buttoned so high in front 
as almost to conceal the black wide-string bow tie that encircled 
his high white collar, gave him massiveness and breadth of 
upper trunk. This effect was accentuated by the narrowness of 
his trousers, which extended but slightly above his white-topped 
patent leather shoes, He wore a white rose in his buttonhole. 

There had been four days of examining witnesses before the 
final arguments began. There was a little matter of correcting a 
general impression that the first murder was premeditated, in 
view of the fact that Ashton had armed himself and driven 
some distance to seek out his victim. And shooting in the back 
an old man—who, incidentally, might have been a witness if 
he had remained alive—had to be explained by the testimony of 
numerous witnesses that the Dismukes, father and son, were 
notoriously. clannish and quick to resent, with firearms and 
murderous implements, any friendly inquiry into their affairs. 


Pruiett put on one of the best shows of his 
career. He crouched low before the jury body, 
pacing back and forth like a panther, peering 
close into the faces of the front-row jurors and 
speaking so low that it was almost a whisper. 
Then he would raise the timbre and tempo of 
his speech to a fiery and resounding crescendo, trailing off again 
to low, muted words like prayers at a burying. As he moved 
from a slow, crouched step into a measured heavy tread, he 
lifted his voice until the rafters shook. He didn’t neglect to 
pay his tribute to virtue and innocence, peaceful villages and 
happy countrymen. 

Sam Ashton, it seems, was as innocent as the white rose in 
Pruiett’s buttonhole, which Pruiett extracted and tenderly 
caressed. On a peaceful mission of trying to persuade the Dis- 
mukes to give up their murderous ways and live like decent, 
law-abiding citizens, father and son had tried to kill him. He 
had shot in self-defense. And, as Pruiett said, crushing the flower 
in his hands, far better would it be to hang Sam Ashton, if they 
dared hang him—than to crush his noble spirit in a dungeon 
viler than a spittoon. At which Moman flung the crushed rose 
into the spittoon. 

When the jury retired to consider their verdict, Squire Adkins 
led the fight to acquit Ashton. He was being guided by a 
woman's “intuition.” The charming lady friend whose company 
he had been enjoying so much was sure, in her feminine way, 
that Sam Ashton just couldn’t be guilty. She was so sure, and 
so feminine, that she’d convinced the squire of it too. The 
jurors were out for two days. It had been John Webb's vote 
from the beginning that kept them out. When they finally 
brought in a verdict for acquittal Sam Garvin glowered at Webb, 
his face purple with rage, and stamped out 
of the courtroom. Webb's face was perplexed 
and confused as he watched the behavior of 
his boss. 

Pruiett was in hearing distance when 
Garvin met Webb in the wagon yard a few 
minutes later, 

“You double-crossing coward,” yelled Gar- 
vin. “After all I’ve done for you! Get your 
stuff out of my house and collect your pay. 
You're fired! Don’t let me see you on my place 
as long as I live.” : 

“But, Sam,” said Webb. “I-got your note 
and done just what you told me.” 

“What note?” yelled Garvin. 

“The note the bailiff slipped me this eve- 
ning. It was in your writing and told me not 
to hold out any longer. I done just what you 
said.” 

“Let me see it!” demanded Garvin. 

“I couldn’t keep a thing like that, Sam. I 
chewed it up and swallowed it. I wasn’t going 
to have anything like that around.” 

Pruiett strode to his office and a few min- 
utes later Garvin came in fuming. 

“Listen, Moman,’ he yelled. “I’ve be- 
friended you and I got you started. But I’m 
going to put you behind bars for writing 
that note, if it’s the last thing I ever do. I got 
John Webb and he'll swear about getting 
that note.” 

“That would be awful smart of you, Sam,” 


said Pruiett, “to get John Webb to tell folks he was your sinker 
on the jury. It would do a lot of good for you to let the court 
know that when John qualified as'an unprejudiced juror, he 
was a directed delegate from your camp to convict or else hang 
the jury. Perjury and tampering with a jury can be mighty 


‘serious charges. 1 don’t think you and Webb would admire the 


food and accommodations down at Uncle Sam’s boarding house 
at McAlester. Let’s go get a drink and remember that silence 
can be golden.” 

It took quite a while for Colonel Garvin to get over the 
feeling that his young protege, Pruiett, had double-crossed him 
in the Sam Ashton case. But the cattleman got over his peeve, 
because he looked upon Pruiett like a son. He was worried, 
however, by the lack of scruple Pruiett showed in adding to 
his reputation as a criminal lawyer who never lost a case, how- 
ever guilty the client was. 

“Don’t you realize, son,’ Garvin said, “you got to have law 
and order. You got to protect your home, your property and 
your kids from murderers like Sam Ashton. How did you feel 
after you got that one turned loose?” 

“I slept like a ’possum,” said Pruiett. “Never had a con- 
scientious scruple about my conduct of the case whatever. How 
would you have felt if they'd convicted him and he’da been 
hung—knowing that you had a sinker on the jury whom you 
had instructed to hold out for hanging? If Sam was as guilty 
as you think he was and if our system is as good as you seem to | 
think, why did you want to butt in?” 

“It wasn’t right,” admitted Garvin. “But I knew you was up 
to something, and I couldn’t figure out what it was. That’s why 
I fixed John Webb. Just what were you up to? No man on earth 
could fix Squire Adkins and yet he noted: for acquittal.” 

“Maybe no man could, but a woman could,” said 'Pruiett. 
“And she did. That little lady the squire was acting such a fool 
about was Ashton’s half-sister. The squire never knew it.” 

Pruiett put his arm around Garvin and patted his shoulder 
affectionately. “You see, Colonel, juries are moved, not by logic 
or justice, but by personal feelings, little things that don’t have 
a damned thing to do with the guilt or innocence of the accused. 
The pens are full of men that were stuck there by juries who 
didn’t like the lawyer’s looks or the way his voice sounded. 
They fall out with a credible witness, maybe because of his 
religion or his politics or because the witness and a juror ran 
around with the same girl years ago. So to satisfy his small 
feelings a juror will exercise his power. He'll.even vote to 
convict a man when the weight of evidence is in the man’s 
favor. I'll take my chances on the humane side. If I can get "em 
acquitted, society isn’t hurt much, even if there is a mistake 
made, But if the convicted man happens to be innocent, society 
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can’t straighten out the wrong, not if it could mortgage all 
eternity.” he 

With Pruiett’s growing reputation for sensational acquittals, 
as in the Wilson and Ashton cases, his fees began to run up. 
And everybody with a particularly hard case began running to 
him to save their necks. L. J. Robberson, charged with killing 
Jeff Rose, had to deed him a quarter section of land before he 
would agree to front for him. When Dave Putty, a whisky 
runner, shot Deputy U. S. Marshal Ed. Thurlow to death, 
Pruiett wouldn't touch the case without a cash payment of 
$1,000 as a retaining fee and a guarantee of all expenses. He 
soaked the wealthy family of Frank Hunt plenty to acquit Hunt 
of armed robbery. Pruiett would accept no civil or petty crimi- 
nal cases. . 

He had built a fine house in a pecan orchard in Pauls Valley, 
which Lillie considered a mansion; he had built a house for 
his mother and father only two blocks away, so that the old 
folks could be near him and Lillie; and he had a handsome 
office with a Bauhon safe, weighing 500 pounds. He owned a 
lot of farm property, deeded to him by clients and farmed on 
shares by good tenants. The Pruietts had lost their first child, 
a girl, in babyhood, but they had a boy named Stilwell Russell 
Pruiett for a few years before Lillie suddenly sickened and 
died. Stilwell Russell himself, who had abandoned Dallas for 
Ardmore, came over to Pauls Valley to deliver the eulogy over 
Lillie’s grave. 

In the early days of his career, Pruiett hadn’t acquired a taste 
for liquor; but after a visit to Washington, where he had gone 
to seek Presidential clemency for the only client of his who 
was ever sentenced to death, he had noticed that the senators 
whose eloquence he most admired—Culbertson of Texas, Bever- 
idge of Indiana—and a lot of the lesser fry often primed up a 
little on the eve of making a telling speech and always gathered 
at the ornate capital bars of an evening to celebrate their 
victories and talk over the issues of the day. He had always 
gambled—at dice, poker or roulette—whenever he could afford 
it; for risk was a motivating force in his life. After Lillie’s death, 
he began to drink more heavily than ever and got to relying on 
liquor to pull him through a tough case. 

If it hadn't been for liquor, he might not have brooded about 
the dirty trick old L. C. Andrews did to him and beaten Andrews 
into a bloody mess with the butt-end of a revolver. But the 
one thing in his life that he couldn’t bear to be reminded of 
was those prison sentences he’d served when he was a kid. 


While he was up in St. Joseph, Missouri, defending a cattle 
thief, who had taken the old Southern name of Wade Hampton, 
Andrews had written the judge that the lawyer for the defendant 
in the case before him was a two-time convict. It had been hard 
enough freeing Hampton, and Pruiett wouldn’t have taken the 
case except that there was a big fee in it. He had had to apply 
for admission to practice in Missouri; the outlaw who called 
himself Hampton was being prosecuted by the Kansas City 
Live Stock Association, which had plenty of money to spend for 
high-priced prosecutors; and he was alone and friendless, or 
thought he was, in a strange town. 

The judge had shown Pruiett the letter and said the sender 
was a liar. Pruiett had told the judge that the information was 
true, but that it wasn’t the whole truth. The judge had said 
Pruiett was a fine gentleman and he would see to it that Pruiett 
got every consideration of the court. Pruiett had won the case 
by the simple device of selecting a jury made up of small 
farmers who had only a steer or two to sell now and then to 
Kansas City stockyard buyers and who thought they were always 
being gypped on the prices they got. Pruiett had pictured the 
livestock association as a heartless gang of monied brigands 
who were not content with robbing the small farmers of their 
beef with monopoly-fixed prices but were trying to send honest 
men, who refused to be ruined by_them, to jail on trumped- 
up charges. 

When Pruiett got back to Pauls Valley, he told Claude Weaver 
he was going to kill Andrews. Weaver was Pruiett’s friend, 
companion at poker and fellow lawyer. After the two terri- 
tories were merged into the State of Oklahoma he became promi- 
nent in politics, 
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“Tl stick with you, if you want to beat hell out of some- 
body,” said Weaver. “But if it's murder you're considering, 
count me out.” E 

Andrews was at that moment walking toward them. Andrews 
was a big man. He saw Pruiett take a gun out of his pocket and 
turned to flee. 

“T read that letter you sent to St. Joe about me,” yelled 
Pruiett, running after Andrews. As he caught up to him, 
Pruiett clubbed him on the side of the head with the barrel 
and cylinder of his revolver. Andrews dropped to his knees, but 
scrambled up, bleeding like a stuck pig. Pruiett brought the 
gun crashing down on his head. That blow should have dis- 
abled him, but Andrews was a powerful man; he lurched to his 
feet and started to run. Pruiett took after him, but a big grocery- 
man named Murray grabbed Pruiett and pinioned him until 
Andrews was locked behind Dr. J. A. Young's office door. 

Pruiett was arrested, held in bail, tried by a jury in the 
municipal court and acquitted of assault and battery. Weaver 
was his lawyer. Mayor Young, who was also the municipal 
judge, wasn’t satisfied with the verdict and had Pruiett arrested 
again for carrying concealed weapons. He was tried and ac- 
quitted of this charge. There was nothing concealed about the 
weapon with which he had clubbed Andrews; he had it in 
his hands when Andrews saw him and still had it in his hands 
when he was arrested. 


Pruiett always claimed he had premonitions of 
death or disaster. He would hear bells ringing. 
They rang when his mother died, when his first 
wife died, when any of his children died and 
whenever there was tragedy of any kind hap- 
pening to him without his foreknowledge that 
it would happen. He was in Ada, in the Chickasaw nation, try- 
ing the case of Lon Goff and Frank Driggers, held for the mur- 
der of Gold Brady, a rival stockman. A. C. Cruce was there on 
another case and they were having drinks in Pruiett’s room 
when Pruiett told him about the bells and said he had been 
hearing them all evening. 

“That's the bunk,” said Cruce. “You just been drinking too 
much, You better taper off. That stuff can eat out your brain 
the way you drink it.” 

Pruiett opened his saddlebag and pulled out his six-shooter, 
spinning the barrel, then unloading it and trying the trigger. 
“Just the same,” said Pruiett, reloading the gun and sticking 
it in his belt, “I’m packing this just in case. I phoned home 
‘cause I was worried somebody might be sick, but everything 
is all right there. I must be running into some trouble here.” 

Cruce left. Pruiett was restless and went downstairs to see 
about getting another bottle of whisky. The hotel clerk was 
telling a distinguished-looking man that he had no rooms vacant 
and didn’t know where the visitor could find one in the whole 
town, The man pounded the desk and said he had driven in 
from Allen and was tired out. The clerk said he couldn’t help 
him. 

Pruiett came up to the desk and addressed the visitor. “My 
name is Moman Pruiett,” he said. “I have a nice room with a 
big bed and if the hotel is crowded, you can share the room 
with me.” 

“You're the man that defended Sam Ashton, ain’t you?” asked 
the visitor. “Charley Dismukes was a friend of mine. That Sam 
ought to have hung.” 

“I'm not discussing my business with you,” said Pruiett. “I 
was just offering you an accommodation.” 

“Who in hell asked you?” said the visitor. Suddenly he pulled 
a gun, pushed it into Pruiett’s belly and pulled the trigger. 
There was a click, but no report. Pruiett swung around, dashed 
for a pillar, drew his own gun and fired around the side of it. 
His assailant’s second try knocked Pruiett’s hat off; he stood in 
the middle of the lobby, feet apart, holding the gun with both 
hands, Pruiett’s first shot had hit him, but he still stood there 
firing until he had emptied his own gun, although six of 
Pruiett’s bullets entered his body. Then the visitor walked out 
the door and collapsed in the street. 

The assailant was Dr. Walter C. Threldkeld. He recovered 
from his wounds. By the intercession of close friends on both 
sides, there was no prosecution. Dr. Threldkeld and Pruiett, 
in fact, later became fast friends. 

Pruiett had long foreseen statehodd for the Indian Terri- 
tories and, on one of his visits to Washington, had swung Sena- 
tors Culbertson and Beveridge over in favor of the measure. 


No one was more jubilant than Pruiett, therefore, when Okla- 
homa was admitted to the Union and the first Constitutional 
convention was called in Guthrie. For a time Pruiett abandoned 
his practice and went in heavily ‘for politics. He became a mem- 
ber of the Democratic Executive Committee, and took the stump 
for Lee Cruce, brother of his old friend, A. C., for the govern- 
orship against William H. (Alfalfa Bill) Murray, the so-called 
“Sage of Tishimingo.” He loathed Murray and became Murray's 
most relentless enemy after Murray brought up Pruiett’s prison 
terms against him in a speech at Maysville. Pruiett made scath- 
ing attacks on Alfalfa Bill, but Murray was a shrewd dema- 
gogue and won the presidency of the Constitutional Convention. 

Pruiett switched to the support of C. N. (Charley) Haskell 
for the governorship when it seemed to him that Cruce hadn’t 
a chance and that his enemy, Murray, might win the governor- 
ship. Pruiett feared and respected Haskell; he didn’t like some 
of Haskell’s monied connections, but Haskell was a builder, a 
man of vision, a man of culture and executive ability, whereas 
Murray was, as Pruiett reflected, somewhat like himself—a 
rabble-rouser, a man who exploited ignorance and prejudice 
and poverty while pretending to kow-tow to them. 

Besides, Pruiett figured Haskell to win and it behooved him 
to get in solid with the new governor. Pardons and contracts 
were to be had from that source. 

When statehood came, Pruiett felt that he had outgrown 
Pauls Valley. Guthrie was the capital, but Oklahoma City was 
the biggest city of the new state. Guthrie, moreover, would be 
crawling with lawyers, mostly interested in civil litigation over 
claims and boundaries. Oklahoma City was a turbulent and 
fast-growing town, full of go-getters, boosters and men with 
visions of skyscrapers, like Colcord, Skirvin, Huckins and the 
men who had made a metropolitan daily out of the Oklahoman 
when the city was still an infant. 


Pruiett pulled up stakes and moved to Oklahoma City. 
His office was upstairs over the Florida Bar on Main Street, a 
block east of the Santa Fe railroad, and a block north of the 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf (later the Rock Island). With state- 
hood, the saloons of the Oklahoma territory went out. On ac- 
count of the Prohibitionist belief that Indians can’t handle 
fire-water without going on the warpath or cutting up their 
relatives, the state was admitted only on condition that it remain 
forever dry. The Florida Bar was doomed and so were the open 
gambling joints and brazen redlight districts. 

The city was at least putting on a respectable appearance. 
Vice and booze still flourished, but they were under cover. 
Pruiett dressed up his law shop to comply with the general air 
of progress and refinement: no more coffee cans for spittoons— 
brass cuspidors with wide bottoms, girded in the middle, instead; 
a carpet on the floor, instead of Washita mud 
and sand; an oak table, a roll-top desk, deep 
leather chairs for the customers, a steel filing 
cabinet, a safe, an outside office for a secre- 
‘tary and an inside office with curtains on 
the windows, by God! 

What's more, he built a two-story brick 
residence, with sharp gables and ornamental 
cornices for himself and his new bride, who 
had been Leda Sniggs, his secretary in Pauls 
Valley, and who had been a real mother to 
Pruiett’s baby, Gail, after Lillie’s death. 
There was a carriage house and quarters for 
the Negro servants behind the mansion and 
three blocks down Moman had rented a white 
cottage for his aging mother and father. The 
captain had retired and the old folks were 
taking it easy at last. 

Pruiett’s reputation had preceded him. In 
fact, it was already nation-wide, although he 
was only 35. Winning murder cases was be- 
coming so routine with him that he was be- 
ginning to wish for one that had some variety, 
something he could put his teeth into. Clear- 
ing prostitutes who had killed their pimps or 
vice versa had become so quick and easy that 
there was no kick in it any more, even when 
he set his fee at all the money the defendant 
had or could lay hands on (and he had been 
surprised at first at the amount of ready cash 
social outcasts could dig up when pressed to 


do it). They all lied about how much they could pay when they 
came to him, but he had his own corps of informers in the under- 
world—petty thieves, small-time bootleggers and madams whom 
he kept out of jail—who would tell him to the last cent of any 
hidden asset of a prospective client. 

When clients expressed surprise at his knowledge and pro- 
tested when he said he wanted it all, he had one reply, “What 
good’s it going to do you after you’re hung? From where I sit 
it looks like your neck is in the noose now.” That made them 
eager to sign away anything. But the routine was tiresome, 
anyway. 


Therefore, his pulse quickened one day when 
he got a telephone call from Fayetteville, Ar- 
kansas. He knew instinctively, without asking, 
who was at the other end of the wire. He had 
read a dispatch in the Oklahoman saying that 
Mrs. John Winkleman, an eccentric but wealthy 
widow, had been brutally murdered in her home in Fayette- 
ville. Her daughter had testified before the coroner's inquest 
that she had once lost some money in a bank failure and as 
a result she had always carried $10,000 in a money belt tied 
under her clothes. She had deposits in many banks but they 
were small. The money on her person was gone. N. H. (Red) 
Fox, a gambler and Gus Sartain, a drifter, who had been rent- 
ing a shack near the Winkleman lot had been held for the 
murder. Sartain had committed suicide in his cell. Fox had 
been arrested in Sapulpa and brought back to stand trial. 

If there was one skunk that Pruiett would have liked to see 
dangling from a rope, it was Fox. Pruiett had been in Sapulpa 
on business once, some years before. A combination of a bootleg 
druggist and Red Fox had somehow found out that Pruiett had 
$1,800 on him. They fed him some doped liquor and got him 
into a poker game. Pruiett had lost the $1,800 and had given 
six checks for $100 when, in the dim light, he suddenly saw 
why he wasn’t winning. 

He got up, as if to stretch, and reached down and grabbed a 
handful of chips. “I’m being cheated,” he said, eyeing Fox. 
Pruiett was unarmed and so was Fox; but Pruiett knew that 
Fox had a gun in the wall cabinet behind him. As Fox pushed 
his chair back, Pruiett threw the chips with all his might right 
at Fox’s eyes. While Fox staggered, blinded, toward the cabinet, 
Pruiett ran out. He left town that night. The Fox boasted he 
had run Pruiett out of town. 

“This is Red Fox, Judge,” said the voice at the other end of 
the wire. “Remember me? Fox, down in Sapulpa?” 

“Hell, yes. I remember you,” said Pruiett. “What do you 
want?” 

“I’m in jail here at Fayetteville. They got me for—” 
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“Yes,” said Pruiett. “I know all about it. They got you for 
murder. I’m not interested.” 

More colloquy. The Fox said he had $500. Pruiett sneered: 
“You murder an old woman and rob her of twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars and offer me five hundred to clear you. You 
are generous. Go soak yourself.” 

“But this is a frame-up, I tell you. I’m broke. I didn’t steal 
ne money and I didn’t kill no old woman.’ 

“Then you should have no difficulty clearing yourself. You 
don’t need me.” 

“How much will it take?” asked the frightened gambler. 
“Maybe I can get some help.” J 

“Five thousand cash on the barrel-head before I make a 
move,” said Pruiett. 

“Come down and talk to me, Judge.” 

Pruiett went to Fayetteville and saw the man he loathed. 
The Fox gave him the name of a man to see. Pruiett got the 
cash. Even so, he could lie down and let the jury braid the rope. 
Then he got to thinking about his early vow to turn murderers 
and thieves loose. He went to work. 

As Pruiett’s luck would have it, there were two veniremen 
whom he had known long before—F. L. Van Zant and Noah 
Stockburger, neither of whom had the slightest suspicion of 
ever having seen the strutting defense counsel before. 

Wythe Waker opened the argument for the state. Enoch 
Fagan, also for the state, followed him. The defense was then 
to enter its plea. 

Enoch Fagan, a tough Texan with Pruiett-like forensics, tore 
off his collar and began lathering around, giving the jurors a 
good show, paying little attention to the facts, raising hell with 
the personalities of the defense. ; 

“Gentlemen,” he cried, grabbing Pruiett’s left hand and 
holding it above Pruiett’s head. “Look at that diamond! See it 
shine? Look at it and see if you see in it any of the money that 
poor Aunt Carrie saved to protect her against want! I know 
this man. He comes from my own state. Out there if a man is 
guilty of a heinous murder he comes to this man to defend him. 
The red that shines in the blue of the diamond on this man’s 
hand is the life-blood of the poor soul clubbed to death by 
Red Fox.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Pruiett, when it was his turn to speak, 
“learned counsel for the state has presented me as a product of 
the far off lands of the masters of logic and oratory. The sum 
total of my schooling was ten months right here in your town. 
The white you see in this diamond is from the sweat of my 
brow as I labored and suffered to lay the rails that carried the 
first train through this section of the state. 


“The utter poverty of my boyhood is responsible for this 
weakness, this vulgarity in me. As I washed dishes in the kitchen 
of your fine Van Winkle Hotel and breathed the odor of the 
fine food that went by me to the dining room and saw the guests 
on the veranda in their fine clothes and jewels, I promised 
myself 1 would overcome my poyerty and have some of those 
things which excited my envy. ; 

“One day a fine gentleman strode the veranda of the Van 
Winkle and paused before the shoe-blacking box of the under- 
nourished boy who was sleeping in livery stables and slaving 
for nickels. The boy had often blacked this fine gentleman’s 
shoes. This day, he let the brush slip, accidentally, and smeared 
the clean white socks of the fine gentleman. The fine gentleman 
lost his temper and delivered such a kick that the boy was so 
badly hurt that he had to be carried, limp, to a doctor. That boy 
was I. That fine gentleman was you, Mr Van Zant. Can you 
vouch for me, Mr. Van Zant? 

“And you, Mr. Stockburger, can you vouch for the boy who 
brought you a pet calf because his family needed money for 
food, and you gave him seyen miserable dollars in payment for 
his grief and sorrow? Can you understand my yulgar desire to, 
wear this stone now that I can afford it, after all those years 

_of want and privation? ..” 

Old Van Zant and Old Stockburger were sobbing when 
Pruiett finished. 

The jury forgot that a despicable character had brutally 
beaten an old woman to death and robbed her of a small fortune. 
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The verdict was: ‘Not guilty.” 

If his success in the Red Fox case left a bad taste in his mouth, 
Pruiett was proud of his victories in some others, One of these 
was the case of S. G. Crow. 

Patrolman S, G. Crow of the Oklahoma City police force was 
celebrating the start of his ten-day vacation. In plain clothes he 
got likkered up at Nick Kaufman's bootleg joint and made 
objections when he saw the change of dice that was causing him 
to lose. Nick and his pals beat him up badly and threw him 
out in the alley among the tin cans and bottles. When Crow 
came to, in the hospital, Nick had already been arrested and 
booked for assault. Crow walked into the police station just as 
Nick was pleading guilty and preparing to pay a small fine. 
Crow drew his service .45 and sent three slugs into Nick’s mid 
section. Nick died on the spot and Crow was booked for murder. 
Pruiett went to Crow’s defense as a charity case. 

Pruiett called upon his next-door neighbor, Dr. Samuel Cun- 
ningham, one of the ablest doctors in the city. Pruiett said he 
wanted the doctor to testify that Crow was suffering from “con- 
fusional insanity.” 

Dr. Cunningham said, “What's that? I never heard of it.” 

“I never heard of it either. I made it up coming over here,” 
said Pruiett. “But there has to be a first time for any of those 
insanity words like dementia praecox Americana that old Delmas 
sprang in the Harry Thaw case and like paranoia and so on.” 


“W hat do you mean when you say ‘confusional 
insanity’?” asked the doctor. 

“He was confused when he killed Kaufman,” 
said Pruiett. “He was confused on account of he 
was hit over the head so bad when Nick and his 
bouncers beat him up.” 

Dr. Cunningham told Pruiett he would just make himself 
ridiculous by entering such a plea and refused to have anything 
to do with it. 

But that didn’t faze Pruiett. He found two doctors who testi- 
fied that Crow was suffering from “confusional insanity” at the 
time he plugged Nick. Pruiett put a hypothetical question to the 
medicos that was longer than Delmas’ about dementia praecox 
Americana. They said yes; and that was all there was to it. The 
jury freed Crow. 

Pruiett’s success in defending clients charged with murder, 
and the open lawlessness coincident with futile attempts to en- 
force prohibition in a state in the throes of a frenzied oil boom, 
led to the organizing of a group called the Law and Order 
League. They solicited, and got, big contributions from the 
heads of oil syndicates and other financial big-wigs, who wanted 
to be identified with all movements allegedly designed to pro- 
tect life and property and insure order. 

The Law and Order League became Pruiett's chief heckler. 
Newspapers identified with the League often denounced the ver- 
dicts he had procured and had scathingly criticized his methods. 
They sought without success to find some technicality upon 
which to institute disbarment proceedings against him, But 
Pruiett knew the law and stayed within it. The more the Law 
and Order League yowled and yammered against him, the more 
they spread his fame as an unbeatable criminal lawyer and the 
more clients they brought to his office begging Pruiett to take 
their cases. 

The Law and Order League despaired of ever putting a dent 
in Pruiett’s reputation. They adopted the old political policy 
of “If you can’t whip ‘em, jine “em.” Seeking to line Pruiett up 
on their side, they came to him with a $2,000 cash offer to act as 
special prosecutor in a murder case in Woodward county. 

Pruiett never liked being on the side of the prosecution and 
he had often turned down requests to aid the state as the trial 
lawyer in cases where the defendants were represented by able 
and eloquent jury persuaders. But he took on this job for two 
reasons: (1) the state's case was a circumstantial one and the 
chief witness had skipped the country, therefore the case was 
going to be a tough one for the prosecution to win; (2) if he 
should be able to secure a conviction, the Law and Order League 
would lay off him and he would stand ace-high with the news- 
papers that had been so inimical to him. Also, more murderers 
would run to him out of fear that he might be hired as special 
prosecutor against them. 

The accused was N. L. Miller, a curious character with a han- 
dlebar mustache, who looked like the villain in the melodrama 
of a showboat company. He had been educated in medicine, 
but had never practiced, He had entered the territory, when it 


was opened for settlement, as a land trader and speculator. He 
had settled down at Alva shortly after the last opening, and had 
become justice of the peace with an office in the Opera House. 

He had a plump wife and two grown daughters and an out- 
ward air of respectability; but, in spite of his churchgoing, he 
' ‘was known by those in his wife’s confidence to be addicted to 
booze and women. Periodically he would be separated from his 
wife while he was with some gal; then when the whisky bucks 
would overtake him, he would develop a conscience and sneak 
back home, begging forgiveness. 

Miller had a stenographer, one Mabel Oakes, with whom, it 
developed after her demise, he had been carrying on an illicit 
affair. The body of the girl was discovered one day on the stage 
of the Opera House in a state and condition that indicated sui- 
cide. The theater had not been used for years and the stage was 
mouldy and cobwebby. From the looks of things, the girl had 
tied a scarf around her neck, tied one end of the scarf to a 
scaffolding and kicked away a box beneath her feet, thus stran- 
gling herself to death. 

But relatives of the dead girl, aware of her affair with Miller, 
were not satisfied with the suicide theory. The coroner’s phy- 
sician had testified that the position and condition of the body 
indicated murder rather than suicide and gave it as his opinion 
that the girl had been strangled to death before the scarf had 
been tied to give an appearance of suicide. The contents of the 
girl’s stomach had been analyzed by the state toxicologist, who 
said he had found strychnine and morphine there, though not 
enough to cause death. The girl was in an advanced stage of 


pregnancy. 


The testimony of a local physician and hotel proprietor, one 
Dr. Saffold, implicated Miller enough for an indictment for 
murder to be lodged against him. Dr. Saffold testified that Miller 
had tried to persuade him to perform an abortion upon the 
girl, which he had refused to do, whereupon Miller told Dr. 
Saffold that he could do the job himself if he had the proper 
instruments. Dr. Saffold declined to loan Miller the instruments. 

Upon Miller's arrest, the local county attorney, a man named 
McCrory, declined to prosecute the case, resigned his office, and 
left town. 

A possible reason for this headlong behavior soon became 
apparent. By a slick piece of amateur sleuthing, Pruiett learned 
that a physician’s speculum had recently been ordered by Mc- 
Crory, and had been delivered to him. No known connection at 
all existed between McCrory and the dead girl, but if the state 
could show that in ordering the speculum McCrory had been 
acting merely as an agent of Miller, the prosecution. would score 
a major point and perhaps even clinch their case right there, For 
not only had Dr. Saffold said that Miller, with 
his medical education, could have used a spec- 
ulum to perform an abortion on the Oakes 
girl himself, but the speculum had been found 
lying near her body. The trouble was, the 
state couldn’t hope to connect Miller and the 
speculum without the testimony of McCrory, 
and McCrory wasn’t around, The Law and 
Order League nearly emptied its treasury 
looking for him, but for all the good it did 
them they might better have saved their 
money. 

The defense sailed in, building up a strong 
argument that any of half the-men in town 
might have been responsible for the girl's 
pregnancy; they were pulling Miller further 
out of the hole he was in with every word 
they spoke. The state’s case began to look 
pretty flimsy. 

Then while the defense was going through 
a routine examination of witnesses, Pruiett 
arose from his chair and walked through the 
courtroom and shoved his way through a 
crowd of people who were trying to catch 
what they could of the proceedings, having 
been excluded from the over-crowded spec- 
tators’ section. He had been out only a mo- 
ment, when he bolted back through the crowd 
to the counsel table where he said, in a loud 
whisper, to the prosecuting attorney: 

“They've got McCrory! They just brought 
him in-the sheriff—and took him to your of- 
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“Well, that was easy—forcing him to take the offensive!” 


fice! Go talk to him! 1’ll watch the record! Have him ready for 
our first rebuttal witness!” 

The prosecuting attorney took off like a shot. Defense counsel 
went into a quick, close huddle. ‘They called their client to take 
the stand. Pruiett did his best to look worried. 

Under direct examination by his own counsel Miller admitted 
he had ordered the speculum through McCrory. That was all 
Pruiett wanted. 

‘Taking up the cross-examination, he pointed a finger at the 
cringing defendant. 

“When this speculum, which you admit you ordered, came, 
you attempted an operation upon this dead girl, didn’t you?” 

“I did not!” replied Miller. 

Miller's wife, with her two pretty daughters, was sitting in the 
courtroom. 

“Did you order it for use on your wife?” asked Pruiett. 

“I did not!” replied the defendant. 

Pruiett glanced thoughtfully at the daughters. Then he said, 
“I won't proceed further in that direction, Mr. Miller. You may 
step down.” 

Then he laughed loudly at defense counsel. 

Suddenly they realized what that meant—that McCrory hadn’t 
been found at all. The jury knew what it meant, too—that de- 
fense had been tricked into putting the defendant on the stand; 
and that, in the defense’s haste to counteract any evidence that 
McCrory might give, the defendant had convicted himself. 

The jury was out one hour and fifteen minutes. Their verdict 
was guilty; they fixed the penalty at life imprisonment. 

The outcome of the Miller case convinced the cynical but 
humane Pruiett that he was on the side of God and the angels 
when he was defending clients charged with murder and that 
he was on the side of Devil when he was in the role of prose- 
cutor. For, in his own mind, Miller’s guilt was not clearly estab- 
lished, nor was the presumption of guilt overly strong. 

Pruiett’s two courtroom tricks—getting the defendant on the 
stand and leaving the inference that, inasmuch as Miller had 
not bought the speculum to abort his wife or one of his daugh- 
ters, he had bought it to abort his stenographer—these two 
things had turned the weight of the scanty evidence in the state's 
favor. The defendant had escaped hanging, but, in Pruiett’s 
mind, life imprisonment was a worse fate. 

Pruiett returned to the defense side. 

Maggie Miller was being tagged The Tiger Lady by the 
press. She was charged with the murder of her 11-year-old step- 
son. The boy was healthy one day; he died in frothing convul- 
sions the next. The boy’s own mother, who had been divorced 
from Bill Miller, insisted upon an examination of the child’s 
viscera by the state bacteriologist. He found enough strychnine 
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in the dead boy’s stomach to kill everybody in Woodward, The 
divorced wife claimed that Maggie had first broken up her home 
and then killed the child to destroy the last tie between her and 
the child’s father. 

Pruiett couldn't figure out a single alibi. Hé sought the doctor 
in the case. The doctor had reported that when he first got to 
young Miller the boy had begun to slobber; the doctor had ad- 
ministered two belladonna tablets, but he’d had to use up three 
dozen towels mopping the froth that issued from the boy's lips. 

Accidentally, Pete found out from a Negro boy that the 
Miller boy had been playing with a cat the day he died; that 
the cat had been having fits and had bitten the boy; that the 
father had killed the cat. They looked for the cat, where the 
father said he had thrown it in the weeds, but they couldn’t find 
it. 

Pruiett looked up belladonna, strychnine and hydrophobia 
in a pharmacopeia. Then he went to the doctor and accused him 
of having killed the child accidentally. The doctor had said he 
had given the child two belladonna tablets to dry up the saliva, 
and yet froth continued to flow. Pruiett told the doctor that two 
belladonna tablets were enough to dry up the kid so that he 
couldn’t spit for a month. 

“You killed that child,” cried Pruieti, pointing his finger at 
the doctor. “And now you're trying to kill another person to 
cover up your own blundering stupidity. I’ve got twenty country 
doctors that will testify for me. I’m in a position to prove that 
the child was bitten by a rabid cat and had hydrophobia and 
that you put him out of his misery by administering strychnine 
tablets. You thought they were belladonna tablets, but they 
weren't; they were strychnine tablets. I’d hate to ruin you but I 
am going to do it. It’s a case of one man’s reputation against 
an innocent womans life.” 

The upshot of this was that the doctor was convinced and 
ready to testify that the child died of hydrophobia. “And I was 
about to do that poor woman a terrible wrong,” blubbered the 
doctor. “But what about the state chemist’s analysis?” 

“Chemists can make mistakes, can’t they?” asked Pruiett. 
“You just round up a lot of the doctors in the sagebrush country 
and get them to testify that the child’s symptoms were those of 
hydrophobia and that chemists sometimes get a wrong reaction 
in their tests.” 


The jury was out nearly five hours, which Pruiett thought 
was much too long to consider the facts in the case. But the ver- 
dict was “Not guilty.” - 

The Democrat-Record of Idabel, a town in the timbered 
Kiamichi Mountain section of Oklahoma, carried the preamble 
to Pruiett’s entry into a feud killing: 

“One of the most horrible tragedies that has happened in 
Idabel since it became an incorporated town occurred Saturday 
_ evening at 7:30 o’clock when James M. Leggett, an attorney, 
shot Hiram C. Strawn to death in the office of D. B. Price, 
Esq., in the second story of the DeBarry building. 

“Just seventy-one days ago, Virgil Strawn, a brother of Hiram, 
was shot from ambush and killed in the southeastern part of 
the county. A. W. Lail was charged with the murder. 

“Leggett was counsel for Lail, and had succeeded in getting 
him released on bail.” 

“This looks more like a hardware store than a courtroom,” 
whispered Pruiett to his client after they had taken their seats 
on the open day of the trial. “There isn’t a person here except 
you and me and the judge that ain’t carrying a gun.” 

“T know it,” said Leggett. “Harrison Branch, Strawn’s brother- 
in-law, is carrying a .45, and he’s said if the jury don’t give 
me the chair, he’s going to drill me right here in court. I'd 
like to have the right to carry a gun myself.” 

“I got an idea,” said Moman. “I'll get ’em unarmed.” 

Pruiett addressed the court. “It’s extremely warm in the 
court this morning, your honor. I wonder if you would grant 
me permission to remove my coat.” 

“We have no formal rules here,” said the innocent judge, 
who didn’t know he was trying a feud killing. “We might as 
well be comfortable, all of us. I think I'll take mine off.” 

Pruiett watched the spectators as the judge peeled off his 
coat. Then he got up and addressed the jury. 
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“You can see, gentlemen of the jury, that I am unarmed. 
With the might of the right behind me, I'll deliver my innocent 
client from the shadows of guilt, unless I am struck down by 
a bullet in my back. If the county attorney and his special 
assistants were to remoye their coats, they would display the 
arms which they deem necessary in their program of intimida- 
tion and oppression. They may shoot me down, but—” 

“Here, here!” yelled the judge, banging his gavel. “What kind 
of an opening statement is that? We're not up to arguments, 
and I won't stand such charges being made against the state.” 

“I demand,” said Pruiett, “that Nelson and Barrett be 
searched by the bailiff.” 

A juror leaped up. “I seen Nelson’s gun under his coat, your 
honor! I know all about this feud, and I’ve tried hard to keep 
out of it. If they're going to carry guns in the courtroom, 
I'd like to be excused.” 

“So would I,” yelled another juror. “They both got guns. 
I seen ’em.” 

“We'll take a recess,” said the judge. “All the attorneys in 
this case will come into my chambers. I want to talk to you.” 

“The show’s over,” Pruiett whispered to Leggett. “The jury’s 
on our side now. They'll turn you loose.” 

And sure enough, they did. 

Pruiett didn’t win all his cases, though. One of his clients, W. 
T. Maness, was convicted of murder, and the jury fixed his pun- 
ishment at life imprisonment. But the state wasn’t done with 
Maness; he had murdered two people before his blazing pistol 
had ceased to fire. « 

Pruiett announced, when formal sentence on the first convic- 
tion had been made, that his client would plead guilty to the 
content of the second charge; 

“Very well,” said the judge. “It will be the judgment and 
sentence of this court that the defendant be sentenced to life 
on the second charge.” 


“May I inquire,” asked Pruiett, innocently, 
“whether those sentences are to run concurrently 
or consecutively?” 

“Are you trying to make fun of this court?” 
demanded the judge. 

“Not at all, your honor,” said Pruiett. “This 
is a matter of the utmost gravity to me and to my client. I 
insist that the record show whether the sentences are to run 
concurrently or consecutively.” 

“What difference could it make?” asked the court. “The man 
hasn’t got but one life.” 

“My client believes differently,” said Pruiett. “He believes 
in the transmigration of souls. He believes that after a misspent 
life he’ll come back to earth again. He doesn’t want to have 
another life sentence hanging over him.” 

The judge scratched his head and made the record read 
“concurrently.” 

“That's a great consolation to me and my client, your honor,” 
said Pruiett. “I had to win at least one round of this case, 
and now if my client comes back a dog or a jackass, at least 
he can look all cops in the eye without a flicker. He'll be 
evened up with the majesty of the law.” é 

Annabelle Edwards paid Pruiett five thousand dollars for his 
services. She was tried for the murder of her gambler husband, 
Billy Edwards. 

In this case, Pruiett concentrated on his own impeachment 
of Governor Jack Walton. He started out by saying that defense 
would prove that the dead Billy Edwards “paid the governor 
$5,000 for a pardon for George Parrish, who was his first lieu- 
tenant in the yice and liquor business and who is the state's 
principal witness in the case; that Jack Walton’s police force 
winked at open violations of the law as Billy and his gang of 
gamblers and bootleggers paid tribute to him.” 

All this was irrelevant to Annabelle’s guilt or innocence; 
but Moman would never use a relevancy if any irrelevancy 
would suit him better. He denounced the chief witness for 
the state: 

“I wish I could find a word to describé that man Parrish. I 
studied all night, going through the dictionary. I couldn’t find 
one. My wife said, ‘Honey, how about a lizard of lies? You used 
that once.’ I said, ‘That don’t describe him at all.’ But did you 
ever go to the mouth of a sewer and see those live, squirming 
things? That's what George Parrish is.” 

A reporter for the Oklahoma City News chronicled the close: 

“*Gentlemen,’ inquired the court, ‘have you reached a ver- 


dict?’ ‘We have, your Honor,’ replied the foreman. ... ‘Hand it 
up please, Mr. Foreman,’ said the judge. . . . There was a stir, 
then an intense hush. ‘We find the defendant, Annabelle Ed- 
wards not guilty, read the judge. ‘Gentlemen, is this your ver- 
dict?’ .... ‘It is,’ came the unanimous statement from the jury 
box. . . . Annabelle Edwards smiled a little smile of relief.” 
Pruiett’s health began to fail. His pete was eaten away. A 
dozen medicos said he had cancer and had only a short time to 
live. Pruiett didn’t believe them, He believed he had syphilis. 
But twenty Wassermans showed up negative. He was rich; he 
‘went to Cuba for a long vacation on the advice of the doctors— 
the same doctors who said he didn’t have long to live. On his re- 
turn, an old-time country doctor who was his friend and in 
whom he had faith gave him some medicine that fixed him up 
fine in a few months; and the same doctor, who was a good 
surgeon as well, also grafted a new palate for him. 


Pruiett then was bitten by the Florida landboom bug. He 
bought a fancy Spanish villa right close to the Capone mansion 
and set up his shingle in a swell office in Miami. His reputation 
had ‘preceded him and one of his first, and most sensational 
victories there was that of freeing a Catholic woman before a 
Ku Klux jury that was bent on electrocuting her. One thing in 
Pruiett’s. favor was that he had had an honorary card in the 
Klan ever since he had helped impeach former Governor Walton 
of Oklahoma. Another thing in his favor was the fact that the 
defendant was a woman. 

But she was a Catholic; and her husband, whom she killed, 
had been a non-Catholic and a member of the Klan. Neyerthe- 
less Pruiett figured his best bet was to get a full Klan jury. 

This didn’t make sense to Pruiett’s partner—not unless Pruiett 
joined up with the Miami local chapter of the Clan. But Pruiett 
had got hold of the secret password of the Klan, “All’s well on 
the Potomac.” He took pains to impanel a Klan jury. At the 
close of a long flight of oratory, he thundered: 

“When American mothers tuck our American children in their 
beds tonight, let them be able to kiss the little frowns of care 
from their innocent faces and assure them and the Maker that 
they look to for guidance that ALL’S WELL ON THE PO- 
TOMAC!” He slapped the rail and stalked to his seat. 

The jury was out three hours. The verdict, “Not guilty.” 

Pruiett like a lot of other high fliers took a beating in the col- 
lapse of the Florida land boom. He rented his mansion and 
returned to Oklahoma City to retire. He was old, not so much 
in years as in body, because he had driven himself furiously. He 
retired for some years and took it easy. Then, because of money 
pressure, he got into harness again. A hurricane had swept away 
his villa in Miami and he.was broke. In his later years, he found 
that times had changed and juries didn’t go for oratory so much 
any more; they wanted some facts to go on—and it was a blood- 
thirsty era and they wanted to hang and electrocute people and 
send them to jail. “The sort of fever that produces wars and 
keeps war popular,” philosophized old Moman. 

But he still had some of the old fire in him ready to flare up 
when he thought of the hypocrisy and crookedness of those who 
so piously and profitably identified themselves with movements 
of “reform.” 

“I started out with a sincere purpose,” Pruiett once told an old 
friend, Bill Maben, “and I accomplished my purpose. I made.a 
lot of money, but I never turned down a criminal defense case 
because the accused didn’t have the money to pay me. Maybe 
I've been indiscreet in my time. Maybe I’ve been a hypocrite 
in some of the acts I’ve put on for the benefit of juries. But let 
me tell you this: all the crookedness I ever poured into all the 
law suits I ever handled wouldn’t amount to a fraction of what 
any of these big corporations cram into a single case to cheat 
little people out of their just rights. Did you ever see a big 
utility swindle or a municipal contract grab that wasn’t en- 
gineered by some high-priced civil lawyer?” 

“It ain’t illegal to represent your client,” said Maben. 

“Not if you’re in with the right bunch—the ones with the 
white collars and the plush bottoms and the dough,” said 
Pruiett. “But let ’em catch a criminal lawyer with one foot off 
base—trying to save some poverty-stricken devil from a living 
death in the penitentiary—and they're after that poor unfor- 
tunate mouthpiece tooth and toenail with their disciplinary 
committees and enforcement boards for keeping the code. 

“Your average juror may be a mutton-head, easily swayed by 
a good show put on by a slick lawyer, whether for the prosecu- 
tion or the defense. And your average juror’s mutton-headedness 


-has caused innocent men to swing from the gallows or rot in 


foul prisons. Or allowed a murderer to go free to kill again. 
But put too much of the power of life and death in the hands 
of a privileged few, in the guise of criminal-code reform, and 
tyranny will ensue.” 

Pruiett’s last major murder case was tried in March, 1933. A 
bootlegger owned a farm nine miles northeast of Oklahoma 
City, which he had bought from a farm-loan shark in Oklahoma 
City. The money-lender got the bootlegger to borrow part of the 
purchase price from the School Land Department and he took a 
second mortgage on the farm for the balance. 

The bootlegger had later kidnaped the loan shark and taken 
him to his farm. There he had forced the loan shark to write 
out two checks, one for $900 payable to the bootlegger and 
another for $1,400 payable to the School Land Department 
covering the amount of the first mortgage. The bootlegger also 
made him sign a release of the second mortgage; then he went 
into town and got a notary public to come out and witness the 
release. The notary returned to town, Then the bootlegger made 
the loan shark write two letters to friends saying he was not 
feeling well and was going down to Sapulpa to take the waters 
for a few days. 


Two men working on a levee near the boot- 
legger’s farm testified they saw a man stagger up 
to them with blood streaming down his shoul- 
ders. They began to hitch up a team to take him 
to the hospital when the bootlegger came by in 
his car and said he would take the man to the 
hospital because he could get there quicker. They helped him 
get the wounded man out of the spring wagon into the car. 

A young lawyer and a young oil broker testified that while 
they were out squirrel eee near the bootlegger’s farm they 
saw two persons, whom they did not recognize, digging in the 
hog lot. They had gone on their way but, after their hunt, they 
decided to try the bootlegger for a bottle of hooch. The boot- 
legger was home but claimed he had no whisky. 

Some deputy sheriffs dug around in the hog lot and found the 
body of the loan shark. Both the bootlegger and his wife were 
charged with murder on separate indictments. It was the state’s 
contention that the wife shot and wounded the loan shark while 
he was trying to escape and that the bootlegger had returned 
from town just in time to rescue his victim from the levee 
workers, and that he had finished him off; that then man and 
wife had buried the corpse. 

The bootlegger was tried first, convicted and sentenced to life 
imprisonment. But the bootlegger’s wife was found not guilty, 
although the evidence was stronger against her than it was 
against her husband. Asked how to account for the verdict in her 
case, old Pruiett said, “Well, after I had about ended my plea 
for the defense I walked over to the defendant and put my hand 
on her head and said, ‘Daughter of Texas, mother of twins, 
have no fear.’ The jury was mostly made up of former Texans; 
they were all farmers who had been the victims of loan sharks at 
one time or another; ‘mother’ is a good word to use on juries, 
and ‘mother of twins’ is a double dose of motherhood. They 
were twelve good men and true,” . 

But the great days were over. A year or so before Pruiett died 
in the fall of 1946 at the age of 74, a bent old man with bushy 
white hair was listening to a young man with stylish clothes 
and a Greek-letter pin on his vest, storming and raging in a 
languid jury’s face. 

“That boy’s a bear, ain’t he?” nudged a man in overalls. “He's 
a regular Moman Pruiett.” 

“He's a what?” inquired the old man. “Who's Pruiett?” 

“Why, he was the greatest lawyer that ever banged a table,” 
said the man in overalls. “I heard him try cases right in this 
very courtroom and win ‘em, defending blood-guilty murderers. 
He tried a murder case ever’ week and neyer lost one of ’em. He 
made a million dollars and went down to Florida and we sort 
of lost track of him. Died, I guess.” 

“Never heard of him,” said Moman Pruiett. 

“Never heard of Moman Pruiett!” said the man in overalls. 
“Jesus Christ!”—Burton Rascoe 
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GOOD APPAREL 
IS HIS HOBBY, TOO 


--- and there’s a double measure of satisfaction in 
TRUE-selected clothing at these fine men’s stores 


Saul B. Saila of Hope Valley, Rhode 
Island, with 47.7-pound striped bass 
taken with Ashaway Nylon Line at 
nearby Charlestown Breachway. 


Make a second hobby of your appearance, and you'll look well at all times and get 
more pleasure out of everything you do. That’s the open secret of the Double Life 
of Mr. Hobby—see pages 98-101. The products shown and described there, or similar 
items, are on sale at the stores listed below and at other fine men’s shops throughout 
the country. 


Yes, you will take 
big on es with Akron, Ohio . Hower Corp. Nashville, Tenn. Burk & Co, 


| Albion, Mich. Vaughn Co. Newark, N. J. American Shops 


; ASHAWAY BRAIDED NYLON 


BAIT CASTING LINES 


Equally at home in fresh or salt water—recom- 
mended for bait casting, trolling, surf casting 
or squidding. Waterproofed—need no drying 
—strong, resilient and durable. In nine sizes, 
from 9 to 45 Ib. test. Black, gray or white, 
packed in 50-yd. coils or on 50-yd. spools, the 
latcer 2, 4 or 6 connected; lengths to 300 yds. 


ASHAWAY BRAIDED NYLON 
SQUIDDING LINES 


Specially braided and processed for s 
and trolling. Of small diameter 

guaranteed strength, waterproofed for longer 
wear and smoother casting. 25, 36 and 45 lb. 
tests, intan or dark green. Choice of eight packs. 


ASHAWAY NYLON 
SLIP-CASTING LINES 


Designed especially for the new Ashaway Slip- 
Cast Reel, amazingly fine for their strength; 
also suitable for use with all spinning reels. 
Available in a variety of packs; color, tan; 


5, 7%, 10, 12% Ib. tests. 


YOUR DEALER NOW HAS THE 
1948 ASHAWAY SPORTSMAN 


Get your free copy of this-big, fully 
illustrated 40-page book today! 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 


Ashaway, Rhode Island 
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Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Ashland, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Austin, Texas 


Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Canton, Ohio 
Champaign, tll. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Chicago, Il. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 


Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 


Durham, N. C. 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
Florence, Ala. 


Grand Rapids, Mish, 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Hammond, Ind. 
Hanover, N. H. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
Hickory, N. C. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Ketchikan, Alaska 
Lexington, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Macon, Ga. 
Madison, Wis. 


Manchester, N. H. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Montgomery, Ala 


Wagner & Co, 

Shinn Clothing Co. 
Rich’s 

E. M. Scarbrough & Sons 
Merritt-Schafer & Brown 
Hecht Co. 

The Parisian 

Wm, Filene’s Sons 
Sam Pushin & Co. 

J. N. Adams Co. 
Harvard Co-op. Soclety 
Cc. N. Vicary 

Joseph Kuhn 
Frandenbergers 
Schwabe & May 
Baskin Clothing Co. 
Carson, Pirie, Scott 
Mort Cooper 

Alms & Doepke Co. 

B. R. Baker Co. 
Daniels & Fisher 

The May Co. 

Younker Bros. 
Whalings 

J. S. Hudson 

Van Straatens 

Alex Stern 

Sharp & Killen 
Wurzburg Co. 

Van Story Clothing Co. 
Stone Bros. 

Jack Fox & Sons 
James Campion 

Alfred Ney Co. 
Spainhour Co. 
William H. Block Co. 
Furchgott’s 
Abramson-Bigelow Co. 
Thompson & Hattrick 
Graves-Cox & Co. 
Levy Bros. 

Dickerman & McQuade 
R. S. Thorpe & Sons 
F. W. Karsten’s Co. 
Spoo & Son 
McQuade’s, Inc. 

R. W. Camp Co. 

Bert Bagley 

The Dayton Co. 
Fannin’s 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Owosso, Mich. 
Oxford, Miss. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburg, Kan. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
Portland, Ore. 


Pueblo, Colo. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Roswell, N. Mex. 
Salinas, Calif. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Callf 


Santa Ana, Calif. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Stillwater, Okla. 
Waco, Texas 
Waltham, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Woodland, Calif. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Marshall's 

Browning King & Co, 
John Wanamaker 
Lord & Taylor 
Wallach’s 

Cutchall’s 
Rothschild’s 

J. L. Brandeis & Sons 
Storrer’s 

J. B. Neilson Co. 

F. C. Nash & Co, 
Sam Gerson 

John Wanamaker 
Jones Store Co, 
Hughes & Hatcher 
Rosenbaum Co, 
Rosenfeld’s 

Lipman Wolfe & Co. 
Mathis 

White & Davis 

N. W. Pugh Co. 
McFartin Clothing Co. 
Sibley Lindsay & Curr 
The Model 

Wickenden & Wickenden 
Auerbachs 

City of Paris 
Eagleson & Co, 
Emporium 

Spiro’s 

Vandermast 

Wallace Co. 

Bon Marche 

Scott Clothes Shop 
Thomas & Gassman 
Haynes & Co. 

Peyton Glass & Son 
Goldstein-Migel Co, 
Grover Cronin 

George & Co. 
Lansburgh & Bros. 
University Shop 
Sherman's 

The Hub 

Hine-Buagby Co. 
Stening & Weider 
Denholm & McKay 
Ware Pratt Co. 
Strouss Hirshberg Co, 


A top value in men’s suits...because “Botany” Brand 
500 Suits, Tailored by Daroff are fashioned of 

“Botany” Brand Fabrics...two-ply worsteds...extra value 
and quality, extra longer lasting wear and extra 
smartness. Daroff Tailoring lends superb style to these 
magnificent suits...a worthy complement to fine fabrics. 


i Suits and Topcoats...$60...at good dealers everywhere. 
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COPYRIGHT 1940 BY BOTANY MILLS, 
INC.. PASSAIC, N. J. @**DOTANY’* 
1S A TRADEMARK OF DOTAMY MILLS, 
INC, REGISTERED IM U. 3. PAT. OFF. 


BOTANY MILLS INC. PASSAIC UJ. 


DAROFF - PHILADELPHIA 


: | TRIED 

MANY DIFFERENT 
BRANDS—CAMELS 
ARE THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERIENCE 
WITH ME! 


Champion 
Outboard Racing Driver 


He holds the world’s record for 
Class C Outboard Motorboats — 
57.325 miles per hour for 5 miles! 
1947 winner of the famous Albany- 
to-New York Outboard Marathon. 

“In 12 years of outboard racing, 
I’ve found that ‘experience is the 
best teacher,’” says Vic Scott. “And 
that’s true in choosing a cigarette, 
too. Through the years, I’ve tried 
many brands. I’ve compared them— 
for mildness, for cool smoking, for 
flavor. I learned from experience 
that Camels suit me to a ‘T’!” 


R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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LL OVER America, more people are 
smoking Camels than ever before. 

Millions of smokers have found by ex- 

perience that Camels suit them toa“T.” 


sores Try Camels yourself. Compare 
a | them — for mildness, coolness; for 
: \ full, rich flavor. Let your “T-Zone” 


—that’s T for Taste and T for 
Throat—tell you why Camels are 
the “choice of experience.” 


Three nationally known 
independent rescarch 


According to a Nationwide survey: 
organizations asked 


More Doctors smoke Camels than any other cigarette iii set 


named Camel than any 
other brand. 


